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As early as the 15th ‘of June, the 
Ministers of France and Great Britain 
had made a united call on Mr. Seward; 
had informed him that their Govern- 
ments had determined to act together as 
to the war in America and the questions 
flowing therefrom, including the question 
of recognition, and offered to read to him 
& paper expressing the views of both 
Governments. The wily Northern of- 
ficial refused to permit them to read this 
paper until he knew its contents, and ac- 
cordingly they left copies with him. He 
found. them highly distasteful to him. 
France and Great Britain both recog- 
nized the fact that the United States, as 
they formerly existed, were no longer one 
sovereignty—that war existed between 
two contending sections—that the rights 
of belligerents belonged. to each—that 
the Government of the, Southern Con- 
federacy existed as a fact; and the Min- 
ister of France, M. Mercier, very plainly 
intimated that the United States Govern- 
‘ment need not feel any surprise if, for 
certain purposes, Frarice should address 
herself directly to the Southern Govern- 
ment. This communication was intensely 
bitter to. Seward; he declined to permit 
it to be read to him, and two days ufter 


receiving it, he wrote to the Federal 
Minister, Dayton, at the French Court, a 
letter, in which he said, “‘ Every instruc- 
tion which this Government has given to 
its representatives abroad, since the recent 
change of administration took place, has 
expressed our profound anxiety lest the 
disloyal citizens who are engagéd-in an. 
attempt to overthrow the Union, should 
obtain aid and assistance from foreign 
nations, either in the formy of a recog- 
nition of their pretended sovereignty, or 
in some other and mre qualified or 
guarded manner. Every instruction has 
expressed our full belief that without 
such aid or assistance, the insurrection 
would speedily come to an end.” “ Every 
instruction bears evidence of an earnest 
solicitude to avoid even an appearance of 
menace or of want of comity towards 
foreign powers; but at the same time it 
has emphatically announced, as is now 
seen to have been necessary, our purpose 
not to allow any one of them to expect to 
remain in friendship with us if it should, 
with whatever motive, practically render 
such aid or assistance to the insurgents.” a 

After thus showing alike his great 
anxiety to conciliate foreign nations, and 
his torture at the very thought that the 





a Mr- Seward’s letter to Mr, Dayton, June 17, 1861. 
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Confederate States should in any manner 
be recognised, Mr. Seward reverted to 
the subject of privateering and the pro-® 
tocol presented at Paris, said that he had 
instructed Mr. Dayton to declare the un- 
qualified assent of the United States to 
all the terms of the propositions there 
made, and intimated some surprise that 
he had not heard from France and Great 
Britain on the subject. Doubtless he 
had expected that these great nations 
would eagerly seize and welcome the as- 
sent of the Lincoln Government to the 
humiliating surrender of a cherished 
American policy. 

Such was his attitude when the answer 
came. Its cold diplomatic tone hardly 
concealed the contempt which must have 
been felt for the motives of the Northern 
Government in this procedure. England 
and France occupied the same ground, 
but M. Thouvenel communicated, with 
most distinctness, the views of his Goy- 
ernment. He declined to receive the as- 
sent of the United States to the propo- 
sitions of Paris, except on the terms of 
annexing a written statement as follows: 
“In affixing his signature to the Con- 
vention concluded on date of this ‘day, 
between France and the United States, 
the undersigned declares, in execution of 
the orders of the Emperor, that the Gov- 
ernment of his Majesty does not intend 
to undertake, by the said Convention, 
any engagemegts of a nature to impli- 
cate it, directl¥ or indirectly, in the in- 
ternal conflict now existing in the United 
States.’ The meaning of this was plain, 
but M. Thouvenel made it even plainer 
by verbal explanations to Mr. Dayton, in 
which he said that France and Great 
Britain had already announced that they 
would take no part in the controversy 
raging in America; that the provisions 
of the Paris Convention, standing alone, 
might bind England and France to pur- 
sue and punish Southern privateersmen 
as pirates; that they were not willing to 
do so; that if Mr. Lincoln thought pro- 
per to do so, they could only protest in 
the name of humanity; but that they both 
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preferred to let the Paris Convention g® 
unassented to by the United States rather 
than be drawn into the American con- 
troversy. a 

This repulse cut Mr. Seward to the 
ground 7 he wrote again to Dayton, stat- 
ing the deliberate falsehood, that the 
motives of the United States in offering 
to assent to the Paris Convention, had 
been a wish to ameliorate the rigors of 
maritime law, and a desire to relieve 
France from the dangers of the impend- 
ing conflict, and instructing him to in- 
sist on an unqualified acceptance of the 
consent of the United States; and if this 
was refused, to desist from further nego. 
tiations on the subject. France and Eng. 
larid have remained firm on the point, 
and the question of privateering is still 
open. 

Thus did Mr. Seward’s policy recoil on 
him. He betrayed his country, and 
offered to abandon one of her most im- 
portant rights, with the hope of wreak- 
ing a bloody revenge upon the South; 
but he found, when too late, that the 
enormous bribe he offered was contemptu- 
ously rejected by the great nations he 
approached, and his intended victim was 
beyond his grasp. 

Turning from this review of facts 
which were necessary to show the princi- 
ples and temper with which the North 
commenced her war of attempted subju- 
gation against the South, we now raise 
the curtain upon the farther scenes of 
this memorable contest, 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


Northern Plan of Subjugation----Military 
Poiats----Cairo----Washington City----Fed- 
eral Squadrons---The Anaconda to en- 
velope and crush the South----Disparity 
in the War resources of the adverse 
sections----Spirit of the South----Prepar- 
ations for the Campaign----General Polk 
----General Bragg----Manassas---Harper’s 
Ferry----General Jackson----his early life 
~---Education-----Character----Capture of 





a Draft of Declaration by M, Thouvenel, repeated in’Seward’s letter to Dayton, Sep- 


tember 10, 1861. 
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Federal steamer Star of the West---- 
Treatment of Captain Jenifer of Mary- 
land----Benjamin F, Butler in Maryland, 
his exploits----Oppression----Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspended----Lincoln and Chief 
Justice Taney----Military Despotism es- 
tablished at the North----Arkansas and 
Tennessee secede----West Tennessee---- 
Tories----Patriotism of John Bell----Cap- 
ture of Federal soldiers in Texas----Capt. 
Van Dorn----Richmond Howitzers’ brush 
with steamer Yankee----Butler at Fortress 
Monroe----Federal steamers attack Sew- 
ell’s Point Battery----Driven off----Popular 
vote of Virginia for Secession----Alexan- 
dria invaded----Death of Colonel Ells- 
worth----Of Jackson the martyr---Effect 
in Washington----North Carolina secedes 
—-Government of Confederate States 
transferred to Richmond-----President 
Davis in Virginia----General Irwin Mc- 
Dowell prepares'to advance from Wash- 
ton----Beauregard at Manassas----Skirmish 
at Fairfax C. H.----Federal flotilla attacks 


; Acquia Creek batteries---Hauls off se- 
8 verely damaged----Harriet Laneand Pig’s 
\° Point battery----North-Western Virginia 
e ---Traitors---Usurped Government---Gen. 
1S McClellan----Col. Porterfield---his disaster 
at Phillipi----Outrages of Northerners 

ts near Hampton----Col. Magruder----Col. D. 
si- H. Hili-----Major Randolph-----Battle of 
th Bethel---- Northerners repulsed with heavy 
ju- loss----Potomac lines----General Joseph E. 
6 Johnston----Evacuates Harper’s Ferry---- 
of Reasons----Destruction-----March----Move- 


ments----Col. A. P. Hill----Col. J. E. B. 
Stuart----Fight at Falling Waters--—Tur- 
ner and Richard Ashby----Affair at Kel- 


ley’s Island----At Vienna----Introduction 
to Mountain Campaign. 


All the military and naval movements 
instituted by Lincoln’s Government, 
showed evidences of a great plan of 
subjugation, most probably devised by 
General Seott, forthe purpose of envelop- 
ing the Southern States in a cordon of 
troops and armed ships too numerous and 
powerful to be successfully resisted. The 
Northern people clamored for. “a short 
and sharp war,” and evidently expected 
that their numerical strength would en- 
able them to crush the seceders in ninety 
days. Lincoln called for seventy-five 
thousand troops, perhaps with the delu- 
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sive idea that a: mere display of such 
force would disperse the ‘‘ combinations” 
of which he.complained; but finding his 
proclamation met by a storm of resist- 
ance which arrayed four additional States, 


with three millions of people, in arms 


against him, he speedily made a eall for 
forty thousand more volunteers to be en- 
listed for the war, and twenty-five thou- 
sand men to be enrolled in the regular 
army. The outlines of the gigantic 
**plan” soon began to show themselves. 
In the valley of the Mississippi the town 
of Cairo was selected as a point for as- 
sembling a great body of men. -This 
town is in the Southern extremity of 
Illinois, very near the junction of the 
Ohio with the Mississippi, and nearly two 
hundred miles below the Northern bound- 
ary of the slave State of Missouri. 

From this rendeavous it was intended 
to send enormous masses of armed men 
down the Mississippi, or into Tennessee 
and Alabama along the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers. Washington City was 
another point of interest. The army 
here assembled was intended not merely 
to guard the city, but to advance into 
Virginia and capture Richmond. At the 
same time, numbers of recruits w ere as 
sembled in Ohio, from that State and 
Indiana, who were to penetrate North- 
Western Virginia, to take advantage of 
the traitor-feeling and movements already 
showing themselves among some of the 
people there—to advance through the 
Trans-Alleghany and valley counties—to 
eut off the supplies and retreat of the 
Southern forces, already assembling at 
Harper’s Ferry, and compel their surren- 
der, and to unite with the Federal ‘forces 
marching from Pennsylvania through 
Maryland and flank the Southern army that 
might beopposing the advance from Wash- 
ington, so as either to capture that army 
or compel its retreat upon Richmond. ‘ 

While these great military projects 
were contemplated, naval operations, on 
an equal scale, were to be conducted. 
The squadrons on all foreign stations 
were called home ; fresh ships were added 
to the blockading forces; the ship-yards 
of the North and North-West were full of 
preparation and work for buildipg gun- 
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‘boats, many of which were to ‘be iron- 
-elad, and so strongiy sheathed as to hope 
to resist the heaviest artillery ; steamers 
-and sailing vessels, in uncounted num- 
¥' ‘bers, were bought or chartered on the 
ei ‘most extravagant terms. The avarice of 
‘the Northern people found intense grati- 
‘fication in the lucrative and often fraudu- 
lent eontracts thus opened to them; the 












































ple were cheated, did not give them one 
pang of remorse; from the highest of- 
ficers, even the heads of the Federal De- 
bi partments, to the meanest tools used by 
& their sub-agents, all were intent on two 
great ends: First, to make the war vio- 
lent and destructive to the South. Sécond, 
‘to make the war fruitful in dishonest 
gains to themselves. Actuated by such 
motives working on @ people proverbial 
-for covetousness, malice, mechanic skill 
-and industry, it might well be expected 
‘that wondrous material results would 
1 follow, and that the North should cherish 
ithe hope that the seceded States would 
tbe overwhelmed. Lincoln and his Gov- 
ernment proposed to send huge arma- 
ments to the Southern coasts and down 
the great rivers penetrating Southern 
‘territory, to seize all the seaport towns— 
‘to establish military garrisons in every 
‘State—to enclose the resistant population 
on every side—to stop their supplies of 
food and clothing; and by every mezns 
of coercion, to compel them to submit to 
a hated dominion. 

The favourite illustration of the North- 
ern press in describing this monstrous 
scheme of military and naval compres- 
sion was, Tue Anaconpa. They de- 
lighted in comparing it to this loathsome 
serpent; first coiling around the body of 

° his victim, enfolding every limb, then 
crushing out the life, and finally cover- 
ing the mangled carcase with slime from 
his own filthy secretions and swallowing 
it whole !! 

Happily for the cause of human liberty 
and virtue, the Northern Python en- 

* countered in the South a young Apollo, 
who, like the fabled god of old, pierced 
the monster with shafts of glittering 
steel. 

From the stand-point of the ordinary 
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observer, it would certainly have ap- 


this war were most unequally matched, 
and that the South could hardly escape 
ruin if not subjugation. The white 
population of the North was more than 
double hers, and embraced an immense 
number of men driven almost by neces- 
sity to go into the army, as well as great 
bodies of foreigners, who finding other 
employments paralyzed, were ready to 
adopt fighting as a means of support. 
The North had an organized Govern- 
ment of seventy years growth, with all 
its departments and machinery in full 
working order ; a standing army; a com- 
pact and powerful navy; a population 
excelling in the mechanic arts; work- 
shops, stores, and unlimited material for 
war purposes; manufactories established ; 
the whole foreign world open to obtain 
added supplies of arms, saltpetre, sul- 
phur, clothing, every article called for in 
war ; an established treasury system, and 
a credit which would sustain the heaviest 
financial demands. The South was lite- 
rally an infant nation, and called, in her 
very cradle, like Hercules, to do battle 
with serpents ; four millions of her popu- 
lation were useless as soldiers, and were 
even hoped by the North to be an ele 
ment of weakness and danger, threaten- 
ing her internal safety, though experi 
ence fortunately proved that such hopes 
were vain. The South had no navy, no 
sailors, and no sufficient mechanic arts 
and appliances either to supply her 
promptly and adequately with ships, gun- 
boats, ammunition and arms, or to fur- 
nish her armies and people with clothing; 
she had no long organized system, 00 
established credit, no treasury, mechar- 
ism, by which the sinews of war might 
be supplied. Her seaporte were block: 
aded; her rivers éecupied by hostile 
steamers; her communication with the 
outer world cut off as far as ~possible; 

her own great products of cotton, tobacc) 

sugar and rice,-were shut in so that fo 

eign nations could not exchange for thet! 

the arms, merchandise and gold the 

would cheerfully have given for them 

her own valuable minerals and medi¢ 
nals were undeveloped, and from abrot 
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she could only obtain, at great hazard 
and expense, precarious and inadequate 
supplies ef articlesof im perativenecessity. 

Yet, with all these disadvantages, the 
Confederate States of America have given 


s . 
to the world one more demonstration of 


the truth, that a brave and united people 

cannot be conquered. Whatever differ- 

ences may once have existed, it is certain 

that after the opening of the war, the 

Southern people more nearly approached 

unanimity in their resolve to achieve 

independence, and their hatred of the in- 
human nation who made war on them, 

than any people who had previously con- 
ducted a revolution. Hoping to gloss over 
their outrages against freedom, the Nurth- 
ern Government continued to boast of a 
great Union party at the South, and of 
the necessity for liberating it, until it be- 
came apparent to every civilized nation 
that this boast was an enormous false- 
hood ; that every advance of Federal arms 
increased rather than diminished the de- 
testation with which the Southerners, as 
a people, regarded the North. Firm in 
the conviction that the great masses of 
the white population of the Confederate 
States were thoroughly united in the re- 
solve to devote their property, their lives, 
all that was dear to them, to the task of 
resisting the aggressions of their enemies, 
the Southern Government prepared for 
the war. 

To meet the foe at every threatened 
point was obviously impossible, and it is 
now apparent that in the campaign 
ending with the year from the fall of 
Sumter, the Confederates attempted too 
much. Naturally anxious to defend their 
seaports and river towns, and to prevent 
their occupation by a hated foe, they 
scattered their forces, distributing them 
at points which they supposed to be in 
danger, and at distances too great for 
rapid concentration; thus enabling the 
enemy to choose his own point of assault 
and descend upon it in overwhelming 
force. Yet the Southern Generals proved 
themselves|to be highly skilled in strategy, 
and their troops, by their courage and 
devotion, gained, even in this first cam- 
paign, a name immortal, whether in 
victory or defeat. 


j 

The Northern papers, at first, an- 
nounced all their plans, and in terms of 
garrulous boasting, stated every move- 
ment of troops of which they could gain 
information. Knowing the great re- 
sources of their enemies in men and 
means, the Confederates early saw the 
necessity for extreme caution and vigi- 
lance. The newspapers in the Southern 
States were charged to make no revela- 
tions of the number or movements of 
armed men, and with patriotic self-de- 
nial the injunction was obeyed. 

The plans of the enemy, for invasion, 
required corresponding plans to counter- 
act them. To meet the forces assem- 
bling at Cairo and in the West, for de- 
scent through the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Confederate troops were gathered 
at Memphis and other points in Tennes- 


see and the South-West. Leonidas Polk, - 


Episcopal Bishop of Louisiana, a through- 
ly trained military officer, who had gra- 
duated with distinction at West Point, 
was invited by President Davis toassume 
command of these levies with the rank 
of Major General, and promptly con- 
sented ; feeling that the highest call of 
duty required him to lay aside, for a 
time, his sacred vocation, and take the 
sw@d, General Bragg, who had gained 
renown in the Mexican war, and especi- 
ally at Buena Vista, where his terrible 
discharges of grape turned the tide of 
battle, commanded a fine body of South- 
ern troops at Pensacola, and was daily 
employed in erecting formidable batteries 
to be used either in defending the harbor 
egainst the enemy’s fleets, or in assault- 
ing Fort Pickens. To meet the expected 
advance from Washington, Manassas 
Junction was selected as the rendezvous 
for a Confederate army. This was a 
point in Prince William county} twenty- 
five miles from Alexandria and twenty- 
eight from Washington. It was the 
junction of two important, railroad lines, 
the Orange and Alexandria road, run- 
ning from Alexandria to Gordonsville, 
and there connecting with the Virginia 
Central road which ran to Richmond, 
and the Manassas Gap road, which pene- 
trated the Valley of Virginia through 
the Blue Ridge mountains, running to 
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Strasburg and Woodstock, in Shenan- 
doah county, and approaching, at its 
nearest point, within twenty miles of 
Winchester. The importance of Manas- 
sas Junction, as a base of defence, was 
promptly seen by the Southern Generals, 
and the South Carolina regiments, at 
Richmond, were ordered to the point at 
which already Virginians were assem- 
bling. Regiments from other Southern 
States followed in prompt succession, and 
soon the spot assumed the aspect of an 
entrenched camp. 

Hurper’s Ferry became, from week to 
week, a point of increasing interest to the 
belligerents. It was situated immedi- 
ately on the Potomac and on the line of 


the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which’ 


connected Baltimore and Washington 
with the Ohio river. The town, itself, 


‘was small and unimportant, being down 


in the hollow seemingly made by the 
river in its magnificent burst through the 
mountain-barrier at that point, “But the 
machine shops, and valuable machinery 
for manufacturing muskets and rifles, 
made it of the highest moment to the 
Confederates to retain its possession, at 
least until the warlike treasures there 
secured could be removed. Beyond the 
acomplishment of this purpose, its reten- 
tion was not indispensable to the South- 
erners. It did not command the railroad 
any more than many other points on the 
line. As a basis of defence, it was liable 
to the hazard of being approached in the 
rear by Federal troops either advancing 
from the West, or crossing the Potomac 
below from Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


But so important was it to secure the: 


works, that the Government of Virginia, 
and afterwards the Confederate authori- 
ties, resolved to make a stand there, even 
to desperation, until the machinery was 
removed. 

Accordingly, regiments were rapidly 
concentrated there and, occupying the 
heights both on the Virginia and Mary- 
land side, made preparations for a vigor- 
These regiments came 
chiefly from the Valley of Virginia, but 
a large number of men from Mississippi, 


_Alabama, Tennessee, and other Southern 
States, came by way of Lynchburg, on 
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the lines of railroad. Although neither 
Maryland nor Kentucky had seceded, 
yet numbers of their gallant men, hating 
the dominion of the North, and sympa- 
thizing with their Southern brethren, 
came into Virginia in squads, and even 
singly, and were formed into regiments, 
which fought with courage in the ensuing 
conflicts." They were, at first, chiefly as- 
sembled at Harper’s Ferry. To com- 
mand the forces there organizing, Gov- 
ernor Letcher, who was now aided by an 
advisory counsel consisting of John J. 
Allen, Matthew F. Maury, Francis H. 
Smith, Robert L. Montague, and Thomas 
S. Haymond, selected an officer who has 
since become so renowned that he must 
be formally introduced. 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson was born in 
Clarksburg, Harrison county, Virginia, 
on the 21st day of January, 1824. Though 
part of his name seems to savor of New 
England, he is of pure Southern blood. 
His father died when he was. but three 
years old; his mother did not long sur- 
vive, and he was left an orphan boy with 
very limited means of support. His 
uncle, in Lowis county, took him to his 
home, and here he spent several years. 
His early education was defective, but his 
sturdy and honest character made him 
friends even in his boyhood. In 1842,a 
youth who had been appointed cadet at 
West Point, from that District, having 
declined the appointment, young Jackson 
eagerly sought it, and securing favour- 
able letters to Mr. Hayes, the representa- 
tive in Congress, he made his way to 
Washington ; accomplishing thirteen miles 
of the journey on foot, from Clarksburg, 
over roads made knee-deep in mud by in- 
cessant rains for several days. His per- 
severance was rewarded. He received 
the appointment; and by his industry 
and patient toil, he overcame all obsta- 
cles arising from his imperfect early 
training, and graduated in 1846, in a 
class embracing many: distinguished 
names. He was appointed Second Lieu- 
tenant, and was immediately ordered to 
Mexico. At the siege of Vera Cruz he 
worked his battery with a judgment and 
coolness which secured his advance to 
First Lieutenant. For his gallantry at 
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Cerro Gordo, he was brevetted Captain, 
and accompanying General Scott’s army, 
he entered the City of Mexico, having’ 
received the brevet rank of Major for 
farther good conduct. He once com- 
manded a battery, on which the fire of 
the enemy was so severe that nearly half 
of his raw artillerists fled: but Jackson 
stood firm, until receiving infantry rein- 
forcements he stormed and captured the 
very guns that had scattered his cannon- 
iers, @ 

After the war was substantially ended, 
he resigned*his commission in the army 
and was appointed a Professor in the 
Military Academy of Virginia, at Lex- 
ington; but when his State segeded, he 
was prompt in entering the field, and with 
the rank of Colonel, took command at 
Harper’s Ferry. He was, in_ height, 


about five feet ten inches, with a figure — 


thick-set and square-shouldered; his walk 
was with long strides, and generally 
stooping; like Napoleon, he was not a 
graceful rider, though he was never un- 
horsed. Previous to the war he was con- 
sidered, by many, as a slow man, even 
intellectually dull; but this superficial 
view has been effectually demolished by 
a brilliant life, which has drawn even 
from his enemies the acknowledgment 
that he i€a man “ whose prime qualities 
are celerity, quick conclusions, and start- 
ling execution; who, as a soldier, is as 
rapid as he is wary; abounding in sur- 
prises, brave almost to rashness, and in- 
ventive almost to romance.” 6 His crown- 
ing merit was his sincere and humble 
personal Christianity; his’ creed was 
Calvinistic, but far above all creeds was a 
devout and trusting spirit, which looked 
unfalteringly to God in each event of life. 

Soon after his arrival at Harper's 
Ferry, General Joseph E. Johnston was 
ordered to the post, and being his senior 
in rank; assumed the command; but 
Jackson retained his regiment, and by 
his influence and example, greatly aided 
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the distinguished officer whose name was 
soon to be so celebrated. The troops at 
Hiarper’s Ferry were healthy and cheer- 
ful. They were fed abundantly on the 
splendid beef, pork, wheat and vegetables 
of the Valley; were in high courage, 
and wished, with the ardent enthusiasm 
of young soldiers, for an encounter with 
the enemy. 

Thus a rapid and sweeping view of the 
field of contest is presented to our eyes. 
Over its arena events of startling moment 
were soon hurrying in quick succession. 

On Friday, the 19th of April, the Fede- 
ral steamer, Star of the West, whose at- 
tempt to enter Charleston harbor had 
made her famous, was laying off the port 
of Galveston, in Texas, loaded with sup- 
plies for Northern troops. A plan for 
her capture was quietly and successfully 
putin motion by Col. Earl Van Dorn, a 
Southern officer, already conspicuous, 
and afterwards one of the most brilliant 
leaders of the Confederate armies. A 
body of troops, about eighty in number, 
from the Galveston Artillery, the Island 
City Rifles, and the Wigfall Guards, em- 
barked on the steamer Genefal Rusk, and 
at 10 o’clock at night, started for the Star 
of the West. About this time the Fede- 
ral steamer Fashion was receiving from 
Indianola the United States troops who 
had been paroled in Texas, and were go- 
ing North. When the Rusk neared the 
Star of the West, her captain sang out, 
““Who’s there?” Col. Van Dorn imme- 
diately replied, “‘ The General Rusk, with 
troops.” This produced the impression 
that the arrival was of Federal soldiers. 
The Rusk ran along side and made fast ; 
the Texans were on deck in a moment, 
with arms ready; resistance was vair-; 
the Star of the West surrendered, and 
was carried to New Orleans with her of- 
ficers and men, where her arrival was 
saluted with twenty-three guns, fired 
from Fort Jackson and Algiers. c 

The strong Southern feeling exhibiting 





a Memoir in the Dispatch, May 31st, 1862. Memor. to author, from Col. J. M. Bennett, 


Auditor of Virginia. 


i 


b Boston Journal, quoted in Whig, July 11th, 1862. 


c New Orleans Bulletin, 22nd April. 
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itself in Maryland, excited to brutality the 
Northern .Government, kindled rage 
against her citizens, and led to violent 
measures for her subjugation. Captain 
Jenifer, a brave officer, born in Charles 
county, Maryland, had returned with his 
company from Texas to Carlisle Barracks, 
in Pennsylvania. Obtaining a brief leave 
of absence, he came to Baltimore, and 
was present on the day of the severe 
fight in the streets, when Northern troops 
passed through. Finding that if he con- 
tinued in the Federal sergice he would be 
compelled to fight against the South, with 
whom were all his sympathies, he prompt- 
ly resigned his commission, to take effect 
on the 30th of April; thus giving a brief 
interval for settlement of his accounts 
with the Government. He set out on his 
return to Carlisle, going part of the way 
on horseback, the railroad bridges having 
been burned. At the small town of 
Hanover, in York county, Pennsylvania, 
he was arrested under orders from her 
Abolitionist Governor, Curtin, seconded 
by a mob, upon the pretence that he was 
the bearer of dispatches, of important 
information, designed for the South. He 
proposed to the Mayor of Hanover, that 
he should be searched, which was 
thoroughly done, and nothing adapted 
even to excite a suspicion was found on 
him. Nevertheless, his feet were bound 
with chains, and handcuffs were sent for, 
and it was only upon the indignant re- 
monstrance of a Captain Eichelberger, of 
Hanover, who seems to have been the 
only decent man present, that these gross 
indignities were suspended. Though en- 
tirely unarmed himself, he was carried 
by an armed guard to York, the county 
seat, and on Tuesday morning, the 23rd 
of April, he was locked in a cell in the 
common jail, and heqpily ironed. Upon 
the earnest request of Lieutenant Wells, 
of the Navy, the irons were removed by 
order of Judge Fisher, but a few 
hours afterwards they were replaced 
by the sheriff, wnder direct instruc- 
tions, by telegram, from Governor Curtin. 
In the evening Captain Jenifer was re- 
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leased on parole, and the next day went 
to Harrisburg, had an interview with the 
Governor, and boldly told him all the 
facts. The only reply this narrow-hearted 
Official made was, “these are exciting 
times, and we have to be on our guard,” 
with some expressions of regret at what 
had occurred.a After his release, and 
after closing his affairs with Lincoln’s 
Government, Captain Jenifer turned his 
back upon his cowardly persecutors, and 
readily obtained a commission in the 
Confederate Army. It was but just that 
under his command a Southern regiment 
afterwards inflicted a bloody retribution 
upon troops from the North. 

To provide a suitable tool for the work 
of oppression in Maryland, Abraham Lin- 
coln made Benjamin F. Butler, of Mas- 
sachusetts, a General, and appointed 
him to command in the department em- 
bracing Annapolis and Baltimore. This 
man represented one of the foulest forms 
of Northern hypocrisy and fraud. He 
had professed to be a Democrat of the 
deepest dye, and unalterably opposed to” 
abolitionism. He had even gone so far 
as to oppose the nomination of Douglas, 
and to advocate the election of Brecken- 
ridge, who was the Southern Democratic 
candidate. But his motives were wholly 
selfish. Ile knew that Presideat Buch- 
anan was bitterly averse to Douglas, and 
being anxious to control the collectorship of 
the port of Boston, he was zealous for 
Mr. Buchanan’s favorite. When Lincoln 
came into offce and the war opened, But- 
ler promptly forgot all his Southern prin- 
ciples and hastened to testtfy his zeal for 
coercicn. He was a lawyer, but ignoring 
the nobler aims of his profession, he knew 
it only to acquire the art of deceiving by 
specious words and betraying by subtle 
deeds. His countenance was most sinis- 
ter in expression. He was cross-eyed and 
sour visaged. . Nature denied him the 
power to look an honest man in the face. 
Such was the military ruler put by Lin- 
coln, over the gallant Marylanders, At 
first he excited only contempt, but the 
time was coming when his infamy lower. 





a Hagerstown Mail, in Whig, May 3rd, 1861. 





Dispatch, May Ist. 
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ed him in the eyes of all civilized nations, 
beneath the level of the brute! 

His first exploit was to advance with 
twenty-four hundred men and seize the 
Relay House, on the Railroad between 
Washington and Baltimore. Not a soldier 
opposed him’; not one single armed man 
was found to resist, yet his feat was an- 
nounced in swelling periods, befitting a 
great military triumph. Twoof his men 
fell, one having biown his own head off 
by the awkward handling of his musket, 
and the other having killed himself by 
eating a large quantity of unwholesome 
pies! a Upon this latter casualty, But- 
ler founded a libellous charge against the 
Maryland people, declaring in a solemn 
public proclamation, that his men had 
been poisoned with strychnine, put into 
pies, which were temptingly offered to 
them! True to his low instincts, he ac- 
companied this charge by a cowardly and 
atrocious threat, suggested, if not plainly 
made, by reminding the people that he 
had it in his power to “‘ place the poison- 
ous cup upon their tables, and put an 
agent, with a word, into every household 
armed with this terrible weapon.” 6 The 
meaning of this horrible menace was 
plain—he threatened to incite the slaves 
to poison the families of their masters! 

Under the rule of this man and his suc- 
cessors in Maryland, and the alarmed ty- 
rauny of Lincoln, the people of that gal- 
lant State were ground with the most 
galling oppression. The Constitution of 
the United States was openly disregarded? 
the pretence that the war was for the 
preservation of the constitution, presented 
a ghastly niockery, when contrasted with 
the conduct of the men who were every 
day overthrowing its most sacred princi- 
ples. The constitution declared that “‘the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasiongthe public 
safety may require it-’c This clause 
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occurring in the section defining and lim- 
iting the powers of Congress, had always 
been construed to require an act of the 
law-making power to suspend this great 
writ of personal liberty. Yet, without a 
shadow of authority, Lincoln and his 
Cabinet arrested numberless citizens of 
Maryland, threw them into prison, con- 
fined them in Fort McHenry, surrounded 
them with soldiers, and refused to obey 
the august process of courts of justice, is- 
sued for their relief. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning of the 25th 
of May, John Merryman, of Baltimore 
county, was arrested in his own house 
without process or warrant of any kind, 
by a body of armed men, and carried to 
Fort McHenry, where he was closely con- 
fined. On the 26th of May, the vener- 
able Chief Justice Taney, of the United 
States Supreme Court, issued a writ of 
habeas corpus, commanding Gen, George 
Cadwallader, military commandant of the 
fort, to produce before the chief justice 
the body of John Merryman, that the 
merits of his case might be heard and 
determined. 

On Tuesday, the 27th May, at eleven 
o’clock, being the time of return fixed by. 
the writ, the marshal reported that he had 
served it. Cadwallader did notappear, but 
Col. Lee, one of his aids, came into court 
and read a paper, stating that Merryman 
was charged with various acts of treason, 
and that ‘‘ he (Cadwallader) was duly au- 
thorized by the President of the United 
States, in such cases, to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus.” Col. Lee was prepar- 
ing to retire, when he was, stopped by a 
question from the chief justice. 

Chief Justice.— Have you brought 
with you, the body of John Merryman?” 

Col. Lee.—“ I have no instructions, ex- 
cept to deliver this response to the court.” 

Chief Justice.—‘* The commanding of- 
ficer, then, declines to obey the writ.” 

Col. Lee.—“ After making that com- 





a Baltimore Exchange, Dispatch May 15. 


b Ibid. 


c Constitution Art. I. sec, 92. 
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munication, my duty is ended, and I have 
no further power.” He then retired. 


The chief justice did not hesitate. He 
immediately issued an attachment against 
Cadwallader, returnable the next day, re- 
quiring him to be attached for his con- 
tempt in refusing to obey the writ. The 
next day a great crowd attended at the 
court-room ; intense excitement and anx- 
iety were felt. The marshal appeared, 
and after amending his return, the glar- 
ing facts came out, that the officer with 
the attachment went to the fort to serve 
it, he sent in his name and purpose, he 
was not permitted to enter the outer gate, 
but a messenger informed him there was 
no reply to his card! Thus did bayonets 
under Cadwallader, and his master, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, overturn the constitution. 


Chief Justice Taney delivered a lucid and. 


strong opinion, showing that the Presi- 
dent had no power to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, much less to delegate such 
power to an under officer; that the process 
of the court had been arrested and set at 
nought by a force notoriously superior to 
any possee he could obtain to execute it; 
that if Cadwallader were before him he 
would impose on him the proper punish- 
ment of fine and imprisonment, but un- 
der the, circumstances, he could not do 
more than report the facts to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, ‘‘ and call up- 
on him to perform his constitutional duty 
—to enforce the laws by compelling obe- 
dience to the civil process.” a 


The sequel soon appeared. Mr. Lin- 
coln took no steps whatever to redress a 
breach of the constitution, which he had 
himself, committed. The Northern peo- 
ple and press, with a few honorable 
exceptions, gloried in their shame, 
and kissed the chains which a vulgar 








usurper was preparing for their limbs. 
The New York Tribune even advocated 
that the intrepid jurist who had so nobly 
vindicated the majesty of the law, should 
be arrested and imprisoned ! 5 

The gulf of despotism being thus open- 
ed, outrage followed web in quick 
succession. The constitution declared 
that “the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.’ c In 
the face of this, the people of Maryland 
were harrassed by incessant searches for 
arms in their houses, their fields, their 
work-shops, and wherever found, they 
were taken away by Federal officers and 
soldiers. The design was, practically to 
disarm her whole population, except such 
as were known to be sympathizers with 
the North, and such were not a majority 
of her people. The constitution declared 
that “‘ the right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be _ violated.” d 
But in cases too numerous for detail, 
armed men, without warrant or charge 
on oath, and with no authority save the 
orders of irresponsible officials, entered 
the houses of men and women, seized 
their papers, searched their furniture, im- 
prisoned their persons and insulted their 
families. In many cases, suspected per- 
sons in Maryland, and some of the North- 
ern States were arrested by telegraphic 
orders sent by Seward or others, of Lin- 
coln’s cabinet, and were kept in‘close con- 
finement, without being informed of any 
charges against them, or having any op- 
portunity to confront their accusers. 

The constitution forbade that any law 
should be made “ abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press.” e This was 
one of the provisions soonest and mcst 
grossly broken by the Yankee Govern- 





a Baltimore Exchange, May 28. 
b New York Tribune, 29th May. 
c Amend. Art. II, 

d Amend. Art. IV. 

e Amended Art. I. 
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ment, As early asthe 28th of April, the 
press in Washington was completely muz- 
zled, and no paper there dared express 
any sentiment favorable to the South. @ 
Afterwards, newspapers were suppressed 
for opposing the war policy, and demon- 


strating its madness and ruin. The Bal- 


timore Exchange, the New York Daily 
News, Freeman’s Journal, the Southern 
Religious Telegraph, of Philadelfhia, 
were successively stopped. In a short 
time, the press of the North was brought 
to the requisite point of servility ; no voice 
was publicly upraised in favor of peace, 
and when men spoke privately their sen- 
timents of hatred and contempt for such 
despotism, spies were speedily found to 
accuse them, and they were arrested as 
enemies of the government. } 

Under this system of oppression, Mary- 
land was manacled—subjugated—“a sov- 
ereign State in chains.” Her sisters of 
the South looked on with burning indig- 
nation, and with the resolve to release her 
when time and power favored. Mean- 


while, they were confirmed in the purpose 


to endure devastation, robbery, bloodshed, 
all the horrors of war, rather than sub- 
mit to Northern dominion. ~ 

The lawless course of the Lincoln Cabi- 
net approached its climax in an act which 


the Northern press lauded in fulsome | 


terms, as @ wondrous stroke of policy. In 
the telegraph offices through the North, 
were millions of written messages left by 
persons who believed they might trust to 
the honor of the corporations and of the 
government, for the privacy of their com- 
munications. Secret orders were issued, 
aud on the 20th of May, at3 o’clock, a 
descent was made by government officials 
on every considerable telegraph office in 
the States under Federal control, and the 
accumulated papers of twelve months 
were seized. These embraced not only 
orginal messages, but copies of the an- 
swers.c The design was to detect in this 
enormous mass, correspondence which 
might enable the government to seize 
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men at the North, who sympathized with 
the Southern Revolution. ~ 

Yet the results of this giant robbery 
were of the feeblest importance to the 
Northern cause. One result certainly fol- 
lowed, very acceptable to the corrupt par- 
ty in power. It enabled them to pay 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
salaries, to their tools employed in dis- 
secting the defunct telegrams. 

With every step of tyranny by the 
Lincoln Government, the Union sentiment 
of the slave States, melted away. On the 
24th of April, the Van Buren Press, a 
newspaper, in Western Arkansss, which 
had been warm for the Union, hoisted the 
Confederate flag over its office. On thenight 
of the 23d, the United States troops evacu- 
ated Fort Smith, which was immediately 
occupied by State soldiers. A Convention 
was called, members elected, and on the 
6th of May, bya vote showing the immense 
preponderance of the Southern element, 
Arkansas adopted an ordinance of seces- 
sion. She promptlyratified the Provisional 
Constitution, and was admitted to the 
sisterhood of the Confederate States, on 
the 20th. d Tennessee did not. wait fora 
convention, but by act of her Legislature, 


adopted an ordinance of secession, which — 


was duly submitted for rejection or ap- 
proval, to the people of the State—the ul- 
timate sovereignty. She was admitted to 
the Southern Confederacy on the 17th of 
May, with the condition, however, that 
the act of the Legislature should be fully 


- approved by the people. Before the vote 


was taken, some disaffection to the South 
had appeared in the Eastern part of the 
State, among an unenlighted population, 
who were led astray by the traitor An-. 
drew Johnston, and the profane and vul- 
gar demagogue, W. G. Brownlow. To 
such a height had this disaffection risen, 
that an Alabama volunteer company, the 
Lauderdale Rifles, although received with 
cheering and hospitality, in all other parts 
of the State, were attacked with stones 
by about five hundred Union men, at 





« Examiner, April 29. 
b Whig, April 30 


ec New York Tribune, 21st May, Examiner, 25th May. 


d Confederate Acts and Resolutions, No.142. 
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Strawberry Plains, in the mountains of 
East Tennessee. The tories took care 
first to ascertain that tte troops were un- 
armed, and then made their cowardly as- 
sault. The Alabamians fired some twen- 
ty revolvers, which quickly dispersed the 
assailants, as the cars moved off. None 
of the troops were hurt. a 

But while an insignificant fragment of 
her people were thus recreant, the great 
heart of Tennessee, was true to the South. 
Her best men were warm in the cause. 
The patriot, John Bell, addressed the peo- 
ple of Knoxville, denounced the coercion 
policy of Lincoln, and declared that al- 
though he had thought the course of the 
cotton States in seceding unwise, yet now 
when secession was an accomplished fact, 
they were right to resist force, and could 
not be subdued. He said: ‘ For myself, 
I have taken my position. The noose may 
be around my neck, but I am frank to de- 
clare myself a REBEL. I have counsel- 
led resistance to the invasive policy of the 
Federal Government, and if that makes 
me a rebel, and any punishment is to ful- 
low it, Iam willing to incur it. I do not 
seek to evade either the charge or the re- 
sponsibility.” 6, Tremendous cheering fol- 
lowed these brave words, and were so pro- 
longed that the old patriot could not pro- 
ceed. On Saturday, the 8th of June, the 
vote was taken, and Tennessee adopted 
the ordinance of secession, by a majority 
of more than sixty thousand votes. c 


After the capture of the Star of the 
West, Major Sibley, with his force of five 
hundred United States troops in Texas, 
found themselves hard pressed. He suc- 
ceeded with much difficulty in chartering 
two schooners, the Horace and Urbania, 
to take them to Key West. They were 
towed down by the steamer Fashion, 
from Indianola, to the pass opening into 
the Gulf of Mexico, but the crowded con- 
dition of the schooners was intolerable, 
and the Fashion was sent back to Indian- 
ola with a captain and guard of fifty men, 
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to procure more vessels. Hardly had this 
guard disembarked before the indefatiga- 
ble Colonel Van Dorn was upon them— 
captured Captain and all, put them into 
comfortable quarters, at the Cassimir 
House, and seizcd the Fashion. He 
fitted up in a few hours a small squad- 
ron, consisting of the Fashion and two 
propellers, the Mobile and United States, 
buifbreastworks of cotton bales on the 
decks, and with eight hundred men, col- 
lected from the surrounding counties, he 
steamed down the harbor, and summoned 
Major Sibley to surrender. Cooped up 
in two schooners, crowded to excess, 
without cannon, and with an overpower- 
ing ferce upon him, the Federal officer 
yielded, on the 24th of April. In the af- 
ternoon the steamer General Rusk, which 
had been captured by the Confederates 
at Galveston, arrived, bringing to Colonel 
Van Dorn a 24 pounder, two 6 pounders, 
and one hundred and fifty men. The 
public arms and property of the Federals 
were retained, private arms and property 
returned to the owners, the officers were 
paroled, and such of the men as did not 
choose to remain, were sent North, after 
taking an oath not to serve against the 
Confederate Government until exchanged. 
Eleven officers, of Southern birth, resign- 
ed their commissions.d Colonel Van 
Dorn afterwards proceeded with so much 
prudence and vigor, that nearly all the 
Federal troops in Texas were captured 
and paroled. 


Meanwhile the warlike movements in 
Virginia and on her borders became dai- 
ly more threatening. To meet an ex- 
pected advance from Fortress Monroe a 
line of defence was projected, to extend 
from the York river to the James, across 
the Peninsula. Southern forces Were as- 
sembled at Gloucester Point, opposite 
Yorktown. Federal armed vessels were 
daily passing in the Chesapeake Bay, 
and occasionally attempting to run up 
the rivers. 





a Letters in Dispatch, June 10. 
b Knoxville Register, June 7. 
c Whig, June 12. 


d Correspondence N. O. Pieayune, 24th April. 
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On the 7th of May, the Federal steam- 
er “ Yankee” approached the Point with 
apparetit design to enter. Captain J. 
Thompson Brown held the beach with a 
company of Howitzers from Richmond. 
He had no earth works or stationary 
guns, but drawing out upon the shore, 
under the slight shelter of a few bushes, 
his Parrott rifled gun, with three smooth 
bores, he prepared to receive her. When 
two miles off a shot was sent across her 
bow; she instantly opened fire with her 
32 pounder, and though her shots gene- 
rally fell short, one heavy ball pitched 
close to the shore battery. The Howit- 
zers returned her fire coolly, and struck 
her twice from their rifle, when finding 
that a nearer approach would be bazard-, 
ous, she turned and steamed away. a 
This slight encounter was interesting, 
because it was the first on the Northern 
borders, and it was not without import- 
ance, because it indicated that field artil- 
lery might be sometimes successfully em- 
ployed against armed vessels on rivers. 
Warmer work was close at hand. 

On the 18th of May, Generel Butler, 
already well advanced in infamy, left 
Annapolis, and on the 20th reached For- 
tress Monroe, as commander of the mili- 
tary department of East Virginia and 
North Carolina. Troops, numbering 
nearly nine thousand men, soon followed 
him. Part of them were disembarked 
and encamped at Newports News, in 
Warwick county, at the mouth of James 
river. Butler was full of self confidence, 
and promised vigorous warfare against 
the State into whose waters he had thrust 
himself. 

By earnest labour the approach to 
Norfolk had been guarded by heavy bat- 
teries, lining the shores of Elizabeth 
river, and the beach of Craney Island. 
The lowest was at Sewell’s Point, far 
down the harbour, and so near to Old 
Point and the Rip Raps, that its guns 
commanded a large part of Hampton 
Roads. This battery was yet incomplete. 
Men were working upon the embrasures, 


raising timbers and throwing, up earth. 
The Federals resolved to attack, and, if 
possible, destroy it, before the guns could 
be mounted. 

On Saturday, the 18th of May, the 
little steam tug Kahokee ran down from 
Norfolk, carrying a number of negroes 
to work on the battery at Sewell’s Point. 
The Yankee steamer Monticello fired 
upon her, when the Kahokee ran under 
the guns of a battery at Boush’s Bluff, 
about two miles above Sewell’s Point; 
the Monticello approached, but the batte- 
ry opened, and she retired, dropping 
down opposite Sewell’s Point; here she 
commenced a heavy fire upon the incom- 
plets works—shot and shells hailed in 
and around them; the soldiers stood 
their ground bravely, though without the 
means of returning the fire. The Yan- 
kee steamer Freeborn, Captain Ward, 
upon a signal from the Monticello, ap- - 
proached, and taking a position within 
five hundred yards of the shore, opened 
with a 32 pounder, but the only effect 
was to cause a rapid dispersion of the 
negroes who had been at work on the 
battery.6 Darkness suspended the at- 
tack. 

During Saturday night, intense activi- 
ty pervaded the battery. By great exer- 
tions, three short 32 pounders, and two 
rifled 6 pounders wete mounted and got 
ready for action; they were manned by 
an artillery company from Columbus, 
Georgia, Captain Colquitt, and the Woodis 
Rifles, of Norfolk, Captain Lamb. The 
works were strengthened with timbers 
and earth, and all was prepared fora 
stern resistence. 

At 4 o’clock, Sunday afternoon, the 
20th of May, the Monticello again opened 
her fire, and threw a storm of round shot 
and shells from her six guns, some of 
which were fired with great precision. 
But she was nb longer to have the game 
all in her own hands, The battery stead- 
ily replied, and though the artillerists 
were inexperienced, their fire was effec- 
tual. Shots from the rifled guns pierced 





a Letter of L. F. J. in Whig, May 15th. 


b Petersburg Express, May 21st. Northern account in Dispatch, May 23d. 
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the Monticello again and again. One 
struck her near the water line, whea she 
instantly threw up a signal rocket, and 
two other steamers, the Yunkee and 
Young America came to her aid; the 
Yankee opened fire, but a shot from the 
battery took her in the stern, raked her 
decks, cut away her flag staff, and caused 
her to retire to a more prudent distance. 
About dark all the steamers retreated 
from the fight, the Monticello moving and 
rolling heavily, and evidently much disa- 
bled. a 

This contest furnished. one more proof 
of what had long been regarded as set- 
tled—the superiority of a land battery 
to an assailing force of ships or steamers. 


Not a man in the battery was killed, and . 


but two slightly wounded. The loss of 
the Federals was not immediately known. 
Already they commenced that plan of 
concealment and falsehood as to their de- 
feats and losses, which they afterwards 
elaborated into the largest system of in- 
tentional lying that the world has ever 
known. By flag of truce passing between 
Norfolk and Old Point, it was discovered 
that the Monticello had six of her crew 
killed and several wounded, and that her 
injuries were such as to require extensive 
repairs bafore she could be safely used. 

On the 23d of May the people of Vir- 
ginia voted upon the Ordnance of Seces- 
sion, referred to them by their Conven- 
tion. The result was that the Ordnance 
was adopted and ratified by a majority of 
92,149, at the polls, and 10,515 in the 
camps, making a total of over one hun- 
dred thousand votes.b This day thus 
signalling the deliverance of Virginia 
from the thraléom of Lincoln’s political 
rule, was selected by him for the opening 
of that scene of bloody invasion of her 
soil for which he had long been prepar- 
ing. 

General Lee had early decided not to 
attempt the defence of Alexandria. This 
town lies immediately on the Potomac, 
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seven miles below Washington. It was 
unavoidably subject to bombardment and 
destruction by the naval force of the 
North, and the same cause made it un- 
tenable by a land force. Batteries for 
its protection could not have been erected 
in the face of armed steamers, and of 
the enemy assembled at Washington. A 
small force, chiefly of cavalry, was kept 
there, but with orders to evacuate the 
town without contest, in case of serious 
invasion. ; 

On the evening of the 23d the corps of 
occupation was detached in Washington, 
and received orders. As early as half 
past 4 o’clock on the morning of the 24th, 
a lieutenant from the Federal steamer 
Pawnee, notified Colonel Territt, the 
Southern officer in command at Alexan- 
dria, that the town would be occupied by 
Federal troops by 9 o’clock. Ample time 
was thus given, and Colonel Territt, with 
most of his men, easily retreated to Ma 
nassas. But Captain Ball, with about 
forty cavalry, remained in the town; he 
had given orders that they should move 
at 8, believing, with Southern non chal 
ance, that they would have plenty of time, 
or perhaps misled by the designed ambi- 
guity of the Federal notification, At 
about day-break, three steamers, with 
transports in tow, arrived at the wharf, 
bringing a large body of infantry, among 
whom were a regiment known as Ells- 
worth’s Fire Zouaves, of New York. 
The troops instantly disembarked and 
occupied the town. Captain Ball and 
most of his men were captured and car- 
ried, hand-cuffed, to Waszhington.c Be 
yond this untoward loss, the Southern 
cause did not suffer; the cars of the Or- 
ange and Alexandria railroad had been 
cautiously kept three miles from the city, 
and escaped with Col. Territt’s men and 
many citizens, to Manassas. Even the 
telegraph operator retreated safely with 
his instruments, carrying with him all 
important dispatches under his control. 





a Petersburg Express, 21st. Whig, 22d. 


— 


b Estimates official and non-official. Governor’s Proclamation, 14th June. Returns m 


office of Secretary of Commonwealth Va. 
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c Corres. Enquirer letter, May 25th. Whig, May 28th. 
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Artillery, cavalry and infantry corps 
‘set out from Washington, by the long 
bridge across the Potomac, and marched 
by land towards Alexandria, nearly at 
the time that the steamers came down. 
The Southern pickets and riflemen at the 
long bridge, and skirting the Potomac, 
firel on the decks of the vessels as they 
passed, and then retreated. In a few 
hours twelve thousand Federal troops 
were on the Virginia side of the river. 
Arlington Heights, were taken, wagons 
with entrenching tools followed, and pre- 
parations were made for earth works and 
entrenched camps, In Alexandria the 
Federal soldiers spread through the town 
—the telegraph office was seized—publiz 
buildings were occupied, and every em- 
blem of the South was eagerly sought 
for destruction. Even the signs of the 
Southern Protection Insurance Company, 
and of the Southern Churchman, a reli- 
gious journal, were torn down.a The 
Fire Zouaves, of New York, ran through 
the streets shouting Hi! Hi! their usual 
call to their turbulent assemblages and 
fights at the North. They gloried as 
though the taking of a defenceless town 
were the conquest of the South. But 
their triumph was quickly quenched in 
blood ! 

Two men met each other face to face 
in Alexandria—the one a type of the 
brutal, aggressive, unscrupulous spirit of 
even the least vulgar men of the North; 
the other a representative of the stern, 
death-devotion of the South in defence of 
her rights and homes. Both fell, but the 
Northern man fell first, and from the 
blood of the martyred Southerner a har- 
vest of armed men has sprung. Ells- 
worth, the Colonel of the Zouaves, was a 
New Yorker, who had made himself con- 
spicuous as a holliday soldier and captain 
of a company of Chicago Zouaves, who 
dressed finely and drilled briskly. In his 
‘more advanced post as Colonel of a regi- 
ment, from which mighty deeds were ex- 
pected, he was highly esteemed by Lin- 
coln, and being rather young and very 
successful in showing to advantage the 
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arts of his tailor and hair-dresser, he was 
a favorite with Northern ladies. Tis 
vanity being thus puffed up, he flamed 
with eagerness to do great exploits against 
Southerners, with as little personal risk 
as might be gonvenient. ; 
James William Jackson was a native 
of Faifax county, Virginia, of very re- 
spectable family. Te was about six feet 
high, stout and powerful in frame, with 
stern features, high cheek bones, aquiline 
nose, well-shaped mouth and chin. He > 
was of proved courage, fond of wild ad- 
venture, a splendid shot with rifle or 
fowling piece, a skillful pugilist, a dan- 
gerous man when provoked, yet most af- 
fectionate in his family and capable of 
deeds of the gentlest humanity. His 
whole.soul was concentrated in love to 
the South,—he led in every move against 
her enemies—was among the first to 
reach Harper’s Ferry, rifle in hand, to 
attack John Brown and his bandits, and 
was the first to cut down an Abolitionist 
election-pole, which Yankees had ven- 
tured to raise at Occoquan, in Prince 
William county, during the canvass of 
1861. Soon after becoming proprietor of 
the Marshall House, a hotel in Alexan- 
dria, he raised over it the Confederate 
Fiag, and put forth his business card, 
adding to hisfiame and house the sig- 
nificant declaration, “ Virginia is deter- 
mined, and will yet conquer under the 
command of Jeff. Davis.”” The flag was 
large and handsome, and was spread to a 
staff forty feet high, raised on the roof near 
the sky-light. It could be plainly seen 
from the river, and even from points near 
Washington. Threats of violence had 
been made against it; Jackson met them 
by the declaration, that his house was his 
own—that his.“ flag represented his opir- 
ions, and that there would be two dead 
men near when that flag came down.” d 
Flushed with easy conquest, Ellsworth, 
at the head of his Zouaves, passed up 
King street; Jackson’s flag caught his 
eye; he instantly exclaimed, “ That flag 
must come down;” and, attended by a 





a Pamphlet Life of Jackson, 19. 
b Life of Jackson, 28. 
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few of his men, rushed into the house. 
Nothing can better exhibit his personal 
vanity and folly than this act, The ser- 
yants shrunk away; the few whites he 
met made no reply to his enquiries; he 
ascended the stairs—made his way to the 
roof; the flag was hauled down, and 
securing if, he commenced his descent in 
triumph. . 

Meanwhile Jackson was aroused from 
sleep; a servant told him that Northern 
soldiers were in the house. Hastily 
throwing on part of his clothes, he seized 
his double-bagrelled gun, which was kept 
loaded, and went to the second story 
landing; here he met the invaders; Ells- 
worth was in the act of receiving the flag 
from one of his men, saying aloud, “I'll 
take the prize.” Jackson’s voice was 
heard, “ Yes, and here is another prize 
for you ;” and as Ellsworth wrapped the 
flag around him, the fierce Soutberner 
took unerringaim and fired a load of buck- 
shot into his heart. With a single cry, 
“My God!” Ellsworth fell dead. Francis 
W. Brownell, of Troy, New York, a mem- 
ber of the Zouaves, instantly levelled his 
Minie musket close to Jackson’s head 
and shot him down, the other barrel of 
his gun being fired as he fell. With cow- 
ardly barbarity the Zouaves bayonetted 
the dead body, and left a bayonet pinning 
it to the floor for five hours, permitting 
no one to remove it. In the presence of 
Jackson’s sister, Mrs. Thomas, they 
threatened to cut the body ‘‘into bits.” 
They robbed it of keys and money, and 
finally ordered the family to leave the 
house, and carry the corpse with them, 
by five o’clock in the evening. a 

The martyr’s remains were interred in 
the burying-ground at the old homestead 
of his family in Fairfax county. In the 
South he was regarded, almost univer- 
sally, as a hero who had deliberately 
offered up his life for her cause. The 
flames of patriotism were kindled anew; 
recruiting received double impetus; sub- 
scriptions in money, to a considerable 
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amount, were made up and sent to his 
widow ; his name was on every tongue, 

Even when regarded in the cold light 
of ordinary human ethics, Jackson’s deed 
was right. If Ellsworth’s invasion was 
a military measure, then he met the fate 
of war, and was killed as thousands have 
been in open combat in entering the 
houses of an assaulted city. If it was 
not a military invasion, then without au- 
thority he entered another’s house and 
robbed him of his property, and he was 
justly slain in the act of committing a 
felony. 


AAs might have been expected, the 
Northern papers declared the killing to 
be an assassination, But it was soon ap- 
parent that the deed produced profound 
depression and gloom among their soldiers 
and officials. It was terribly significant. 
They felt in their hearts that such a fate 
might be expected by any invader of the 
South. The Yankee soldiers in Alexan- 

‘dria talked of it, and one was heard to 
say to another, ‘“‘ Damn me, if I don’t be- 
lieve they'll kill us ali.” 


‘Ellsworth’s body was carried to’ the 
White House in Washington, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln moaned over it. When 
it was taken to the Baltimore depét, a 
large military cortege, with the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, attended 
it. Suddenly heavy reports of guns were 
heard on the Virginia side; the officials 
stopped—military men consulted together 
—a panic was threatened—the soldiers 
were withdrawn in confusion, and the 
body reached the depot almost unattend- 
ed.b Lincoln feared that Southerners 
were advancing on Washington, and was 
not easily re-assured. 


Believers in omens found a warning to 
the North in another event. On the day 
of the occupation, a sailor, from one of 
the Federal ships, climbed the roof of 
the market house, in Alexandria, to raise 
the United Stutes flag. But as he as- 
cended the pole nis grasp failed, and fall- 





a Life of Jackson, 33, 44. 





b Statement of Mr. Comfort, an eye-witness. 
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ing down, he broke his neck and instantly 


died. a 

To reward Brownell, who killed Jack- 
sen, Lincoln raised him from the ranks 
and made him a Lieutenant. But he was 
a doomed man. He afterfards fell in 
battle on the soil of Virginia. 

The Southern Revolution moved on 
without pause. On the 20th of May the 
Convention of North Carolina met at 
Raleigh, and on the evening of the same 
day, by unanimous vote, they adopted an 
Ordinance of Secession. A farther Ordi- 
nance was passed, adopting the Pro- 
visional Constitution of the Confederate 
States. Thus, in the course of one day, 
North Caroliza was under three distinct 
governments. As her Ordinance was 
adopted before the final vote of the peo- 
ple of Virginia ratifying the previous 
action of the Convention, the good- 
humored boast was made that she was 
* out” before Virginia. The result was 
hailed with the liveliest joy. In Raleigh 
a hundred guns were fired—bells were 
rung, and everywhere in the South sounds 
of welcome were heard. 

The invasion of Virginia, and the great 
assemblage of Northern troops on her 
borders, made it clear that the chief strug- 
gle of the campaign would be on her 
soil. Her defence, therefore, was the de- 
fence of all her Southern sisters. “It was 
evident that great advantages would be 
gained by having the President, the heads 
of the military and civil departments, 
and the law-making power, within her 
bounds, where intelligence could be 
promptly communicated, and instant ac- 
tion had. Accordingly, the representa- 
tives of Virginia, in the Provisional Con- 
gress at Montgomery, Messrs. Rives, 
Hunter, Brockenbrough, and Staples, 
urged the change. It was resolved on, 
and in a short time suitable buildings in 
Richmond were obtained, and every De- 
partment of the Government was removed 
to the new seat. 

On the morning of the 29th of May, 
President Davis arrived in Richmond. 
His coming at that time was, to many, 
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unexpected, but when his presence was 
known, he was welcomed with enthusi- 
asm. He received visitors with little | 
formality, at the Governor’s house, at 
such hours as could be spared from pres- 
sing duties. He found the military pre- 
parations in a state requiring instant 
energy, and within a few hours after his 
arrival he telegraphed and wrote mes- 
sages to every State in the South, urging 
that troops should be sent forward with 
increased speed. His vigor was fully 
needed. The enemy were threatening at 
every assailable point. 

General Irwin McDowell was appointed 
to the command of the Federal army in 
Virginia, now stretching from Arlington 
Heights, opposite Washington, to Alex- 
andria. He was considered a scientific 
and able officer. Under his direction, 
aided by the incessant exertions of the 
War Department, and the very special 
advice of General Wingfield Scott, the 
army was rapidly prepared for an offen- 
sive move, and provided with every muni- 
ment that could promote its efficiency. 
The Northern papers were filled with 
swelling accounts of its equipments and 
grandeur ; the arrival of regiment after 
regirient of infantry, and~-battery after 
battery of flying artillery, was daily 
heralded ; people, press and Government 
united in the belief that the Northern 
onslaught would be irresistible, and that 
the forces of the South would be scat- 
tered before them. The Confederate army 
was gathered at Manassas Junction, un- 
der the command of Brigadier-General 
Bonham, of ‘South Carolina. It was re- 
inforced as rapidly as troops could arrive 
from the counties of Virginia and the 
South, and though still far inferior to the 
enemy in. numbers, was full of courage 
and stern resolution. The pickets of the 
two armies often approached each other, 
and already the fierce character of the 
war was foreshadowed. Federal pickets 
were almost daily and nightly shot down ; 
the Confederate officers did not encour- 
age the practice, but it was the result of 
the burning indignation felt by the South 





a Enquirer Correspondent, May 25. 
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ern people against the invaders of their 
homes. It is said that a brother ef the 
martyr Jackson, fearfully avenged his 
death with his long-range rifle, and that 
within a week from the occupation of 
Alexandria, four Northern pickets fell 
before his fire. a 

On the 3lst of May, General Beaure- 
gard arrived in Richmond. The North 
had persuaded themselves that he was 
dead, and had given minute accounts of 
his killing during the bombardment of 
Sumter, and of the removal of his body 
to France! But he was alive for the 
service of his conatry. Without delaying 
@ moment to receive the warm welcome 
that would have greeted him, he hurried 
from Richmond to Manassas and took 
command of the Army. He was untir- 
ing in military labours, entrenching his 
camp, mounting heavy guns, drilling his 
regiments, and informing himself and 
his officers, by incessant scouts and recon- 
noissance of every hill, wood, valley, 
stream, road, bridge and crossing in the 
region, soon to become historic, between 
the Potomac and Manassas Junction. 

The Federal soldiers, elated by their 
numbers and superior equipments, began 
to undertake movements in detached 
bodies, generally of cavalry, into the 
country for purposes of plunder or in- 
timidation. Before daybreak, on the Ist 
of June, a company of United States 
cavalry, eighty-five strong, under Lieu- 
tenant Tompkins, dashed into Fairfax 
Court House with shouts and yells. The 
Confederates were taken by surprise, and 
some cavalry from Prince William, be- 
lieving an overwhelming force was upon 
them, retreated in disorder. But the 
enemy’s triumph was short. Captain 
John Q. Marr, a brave and highly es- 
teemed volunteer officer from Fauquier 
county, had his company of Warrenton 
Riflemen. encamped in a field near the 
village. Roused by the noise of the as- 
sault, he called upon his men, and pre- 
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ceding them, ran into the street as the 
Federals passed ; in the dark he received 
a shot through the heart and fell dead, 
The dragoons galloped through the town, 
but were soon heard returning ; by this 
time the rifle company were ready; Ex- 
Governor William Smith, who happened 
to bein the village, encouraged them un- 
til Colonel Ewell, of the Confederate 
Cavalry, took command. Lieutenant 
Shackelford led the Rifles, who, though 
without bayonets, steadily received the 
charge of the caValry with a sheet of fire 
which emptied fourteen saddles. The 
Yankees hastily let down a barrier of 
draw-bars on their flank, and retreated 
through the fields, carrying with them 
some of their wounded and five men as 
prisoners. They had little cause for boast- 
ing, having lost five killed and nine 
prisoners, besides several horses and a 
number of fine arms. The Southerners 
lost one killed—the gallant Marr—and 
Colonel Ewell was slightly wounded. 6 


Very early in the war, the Southerners 
saw the importance of the Potomac, and 
the necessity, if possible, of contesting its 
free passage by batteries on the Virginia 
shore. To do this was not easy, for the 
Federals held Fort Washington on the 
Maryland shore, about ten miles below 
Alexandria, and maintained a fleet of 
armed steamers on the river, which ran up 
and down daily, seeking for enemies. 
But with great caution and skill, even be- 
fore Virginia turned over her forces to the 
Confederate Government, her naval and 
military authorities had erected a battery 
behind the tiees and foliage at Acquia 
Creek, ten miles from Fredericksburg, at 
the terminus of the railroad running from 
Richmond to the Potomac. ‘Twelve heavy 
guns were finally mounted in this battery, 
but only four were in position when they 
were discovered by the enemy, and forth- 
with a decree was fulminated from Wash- 
ington that this threatening work should 
be destroyed. The battery was command- 





a Stannton Vindicator, in Whig, June 3. 


b Compare Dispatch, June 3rd, 4th, 6th, and Whig, June 4th, with Northern accounts; 


Dispatch, June 7th. 
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ed by Captain Wm. F. Lynch, of the 
Navy, under whom were» Commander 
‘Thorburn and Lieuts. Cooke and Trobel. 
An infantry force of Southerners was en- 
camped in the rear, ready to repel a land 
attack. 

On the 30th-of May, the Federal steam- 
ers Freeborn, Anacosta, and Resolute, 
opened the assault by a fire of shot and 
shells, but they prudently kept ata dis- 
tance, and though the guns from the shore 
deliberately replied, not much harm was 
done. The batteries were uninjured, and 
not a man in them were hurt. The Free- 
born received a shot which splintered her 
gun-wale, and wounded one of her men. @ 

On Saturday, the Ist of June, the com- 
bat was renewed, the steam sloop Pawnee, 
Commander Rowan, having joined the 
Northern flotilla. Finding that nothing 
eould he done at the two mile distance of 
the previous day, the Pownee drew near- 
er. For five hours the bombardment was 
tremendous, An incessant storm of shells 
rained upon the shore works and burst 
over the heads of the artillerists. Finding 
that a wooden railroad buikding, on a 
platform near the river, impeded his fire, 
Capt. Lynch ordered it to be burned, 
which was promptly done. When the 
flames burst fourth, the Federals believing 
that their shells had kindled them, loudly 
cheered, but they soon discovered their 
mistake. To aid the fixed guns, Captain 
BR. Lindsay Walker, of Virginia, com- 
manding “ ‘Purcell Battery,” which 
eonsisied of six field-pieces, two of them 
being very fine rifled cannon, stdtioned 
his guns upoh the peach and opened with 
great effect upon the Pawnee. The heavy 
guns were fired with deliberation, and 
with better aim than before. The fire be- 
gan to tell upon the steamers, and after 
throwing more than six hundred solid 
shot and shells, by which not one man 
_ was killed and one only slightly wounded, 
the flotilla hauled off, defeated aad des- 
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pondent ; the Freeborn had one of her 
wheols shattered, one of her main deck 
beams and knees cut in two, her bulwarks 
pierced through, and her port yard injur- 
ed. The Pawnee was severely damaged, 
and lost twenty-eight men killed on her 
decks. 6 It is a fact worthy of notice, as 
additional proof of the systematic false- 
hood practiced by the Lincoln Govern- 
ment, that though the official reports of the 
other naval commanders were paraded in 
the Northern journals, that of Comman- 
der Rowan, of the Pawnee, was never 
made public.. 

On the Sth of June came another en- 
counter between a Northern steamer and 
a Southern battery. The Harriet Lane, 
carrying six guns, among them a long 32- 
pounder, attacked the work at Pig’s Point, 
at the mouth of the Nansemond and 
James Rivers,-eommanded by Lieutenant 
Pegram. The fight lasted forty-five min- 
utes, and resulted in no damage to the 
battery, but the Harriet Lane received 
several shots, one of which struck full in 
her shot-tub, near the forward guns, and 
scattering the balls in every direction, 
wounded twenty-five of her men, three of 
them mortally.c After receiving this 
uncomfortable salute, she hauled out of 
range. : 

Meanwhile, events of great importane 
were passing in Northwestern Virginia, 
This region, unhappily, contained many 
residents of Northern birth or parentage, 
who had never, caught the spirit of the 
South, and many others, who from mere 
selfishness, preferred their own chances 
for money-gains to the honor of their 
State. Hence a movement of traitors was 


developed, immediately upon the publi- 


eation of the Ordinance of Secession. The 
local surroundings of much of this re. 
gion, almost identified them in tastes and 
interests, with the people of Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio. In the town of Wheeling, 
the action of the Virginia Convention 





4 
a Official Report, Baltimore American, June 3d. 
6 Reports in Whig, June 4th, 5th, 7th. Dispatch June 7th. Examiner 4th and 5th 
¢ Report from one aboard Harriet Lane, Dispatch June 10th, Mem. Book, found on 
person of private R. M. Parker, 2d Co., ist Vermont Regiment, Dispatch Extra, June 
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‘was openly denounced, and steps were 


taken there and in the adjacent counties 
to organize a formal resistance to the will 
of an overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of the State. The treason and infa- 
my of these tories, are made glaringly 
manifest, by the fact that they were a mi- 
nority in their own region. The counties 
of Logan, Upshur, Webster, Lewis, Gil- 
mer, Calhoun, Roane, Wirt, Ritchie, Dod- 
dridge, Harrison, Taylor, Marion, Han- 
cock, Brooke, Ohio, Marshall, Wetzel, 
‘Tyler, Pleasants, Wood, Jackson, Mason, 
Cabell, Wayne, Boone, Fayette, Kana- 
wha, Putnam, Nicholas, Clay, Pocahon- 
tas, Braxton, Randolph, Tucker, Preston 
and Monongalia—constituting Northwest- 
ern Virginia, on the 23d of May, threw a 
majority of more than four hundred votes 
in favor of ratifying the Ordnance of Se- 
CES8ION. A 

Nevertheless, the traitors of this re- 
gion, under the lead of such men as the 
perjured John S. Carlile, and the rene- 
gade, Waitman T. Willey, pressed on the 
unholy work of attempting to paralyze 
the arm. of Virginia, when she struck for 
Southern rights. As might have been 
foreknown, they were greedily seconded 
by Lincoln and his ecoadjutors of the 
Northern Government. The first step of 
the conspirators was to call a convention, 
to meet at Wheeling, on the 13th of May- 
The members were, to a considerable ex- 
tent, self-elected, it being a well ascer- 
tained fact, that some appeared as the 
representatives of counties where no meet- 
ings had been held, and whose people were 
ignorant that any such persons as the pseu- 
do deputies had ever lived among them. 

On the day after assembling, Carlisle 
introduced a proposition to separate the 
tenth and eleventh congressional districts 
from the old State, and make them a new 
State, to be called “‘ New Virginia.” } 
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This bold proposal to violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was not then 
voted ony» The convention called a suc- 
cessor to meet on the llth of June, per- 
haps with the lingering hope that in the 
meantime the people of Virginia, by their 
vote on the 23d of May would repudiate 
the ordinance of secession, and turn their 
backs upon the South. But this hope 
was crushed; the enormous vote for with- 
drawing the State from the Federal’ 
Union ought forever to have silenced 
their treason, and would have stopped 
them at once, had they been only misguid- 
ed malcontents, rather than deliberate 
and selfish traitors. 

When their next convention assembled 
in June, the plot suggested by Carlile for 
severing a fragment from Virginia and 
making a new State within her limits was 
re-opened, and earnest efforts were made 
to hatch this serpent’s egg into life. They 
proposed to call the new State “ Kana- 
wha,” and full of zeal they corresponded 
with their sympathizing brethren of Lin- 
coln’s cabinet, in Washington. 

But they found their path strewn with 
thorns. Although Edward Bates, the 
Federal Attorney-General, had been able 
to satisfy his legal conscience that Lin- 
coln’s war on the South, and blockade of 
her ports were constitutional, yét even he 
could not face'the fearful crime of advising 
the gross usurpation contemplated by the 
Wheeling traitors. A clause of the Con- 
stitution stared him in the face. ‘No 
new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State; 
nor any State be formed by the junction 
of two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent. of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress.” c 

He wrote to the conspirato?s that they 
had no power to erect the new State of 








a No regular official returns were received from many of them, but their votes were 
gathered from other sources and stated in the Richmond newspapers as above declared, 
withopt contradiction. 

b. Telegram in Whig, May 14th. 

e Constitution, art. IV. sec. III. 
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Kanawha. For a time their counsels 
were paralyzed, but under the inspiration 
of Northern cunning, an idea instinct 
with fraud seized them. They determin- 
ed that they would be Virginia ; they, 
the deformed fragments of a feeble mi- 


nority, would be the State in all her sov- | 


ereign power. This idea was suggested 
from Washington, and forthwith acted 
out. The Wheeling cabal elected one, 
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ginia, and appointed John S. Carlile and 
Waitman T. Willey, Senators to represent 
her in the United States Senate. They 
moreover appointed Samuel Crane, Audi- 
tor and Treasurer, a man who from the 
really respectable and useful occupation 
of a tanner, had sunk through successive 
grades of descent, until he reached the 
lowest point, and became a tool of trea- 
son-mongers. 
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A FUNERAL HYMN—FROM PRUDENTIUS. 


BY W. GORDON M’CABE. 


< [The following stanzas are from a hymn “ At Funerals,” to be found in the “ Catneme 
RINON” of PruDENTIUS, and is considered one of the sublimest hymns of the early Eccle- 


siastical Latin Poetry of the middle ages. 


The translator has endeavored to preserve 


the metre, but cannot hope to do justice to the sublimity of the original.] 


JAM MAESTA QUIESCE, QUERELA: 


LACRYMAS SUSPENDITE, MATRES! 
NULLUS SUA PIGNORA PLANGAT: 
Mors HAEC REPARATIO VITAE EST. 


~ I 


Be silent, O sorrowful mourner, 
O mothers, give over your tears! 
Let none weep aloud for these children, 
Life is paid by this death for its cares. 


II. 


O Earth, take him home to thy keeping, 
And pillow his head on thy breast! 

I lend thee remains of a Christian,“ 
Noble fragments I give to thy rest. 


Ill. 
Protect thou the body I give thee, 
Its Creator will surely require 
Again of thee what he has fashioned 
In the likeness of that which is higher. 


IV. 


/ Till, O God, Thou re-call’st and re-form 


This body, which wasteth again 
To the dust, in what region wilt Thou 
Command the pure soul to remain ? 


V. 
It shall lean on the breast of the prophet, 
As does Eleazar the blest— 
Whom Dives, in torment beholdest 
In Heaven afar, and at rest. 


© 


VI. 


We follow thy words, O Redeemer, 
When Victor o’er Death on the tree 
Thou willedst the thief, thy -companion 
Should follow triumphant ‘through 

Thee. 


Vil. 
Lo! the Bright Path is free to the faithfu 1 
Which Jeads to that’ Paradise blest— 
And that grove reft from man by the ser- 
pent, 
Is opened at our behest. 


VITt. 


Best Leader and Guide, I implore Thee 
To grant that the soul of this one 
In the land may have sacred repose, 
Whence an exile and wanderer he’d 
gone. 


IX. 


’*Round his tomb the sweet flowers shal 
grow, 
We will wreath it with garlands of 
green, . 
On inscription and cold marble too, 
The richest perfume shall be seen.. 
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( Concluded.) 


CHAPTER LII. 


To breathe with freedom is not all of life; 
What life is, this which at this holy place, 
As shades are said to dwell around the 
tomb 
I’m doomed to pass in mourning? Can I 
call 
That life a cheerful and self-conscious one, 
when 
Each day in dream-like reverie still wasted, 
Is but a prelude to those dismal scenes 
When on the banks of Lethe, self-forgetting 
Troops of departed friends gaze silently. 
[ Géethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris. 


The incidents connected with the death 
wf Major Carville, had a deep effect upon 
our hero. He had thought himself compe- 
tent to dismiss from his bosom all thoughts 
of Isidore. He hadin part relied ona roman- 
tic regard for her happiness, since he con- 
sidered that to wed him would be to incur 
the perpetual displeasure of her father, and 
to share th3"fate of a rebel, liable at any 
moment, to an ignominious death. His love 
seemed indeed a star-worship-—so bright— 
so distant, and also so hopeless. 

But when ‘he had it in his power to ren- 
der a service to her father, and when her 
father had made an honourable acknow!- 
edgement of his error and injustice, Col. 
Hollis felt one great obstacle removed, and 
hopes would leap up in his heart which he 
scarcely had the sterhness to repreéss. 

He began moreover, to take even a more 
chivalrous view of the subject. He felt 
that his attachment had endured so long, 
his attentions had been in some respects so 
marked, as to make it his duty to offer him- 
self to her, that she might formally de- 
cline, and avoid being in any manner com- 
promised even by unrequited attachment. 
He reflected that he should have then done 
all that an honorable man could do, and 
having, terminated_his relations formally 
and honourably, would seek to forget an 
unhappy attachment, in the dangers and 
labors of war. 

Hollis found it more difficult to preparea 
proper letter than he had supposed. He 

‘ 


had already written several copies, some of 
which were too distant—some too affection- 
ate; but too much interested to regard his 
Own criticism, he addressed her as follows* 

“Miss Carville will be surprised to re 
eeive this note from an acquaintance prob- 
ably forgotten by her. She will be still 
more astonished atits purport. 

“ Since the first moment of my acquain, 
tance, I have entertained the deepest admi. 
tion for you. It has neither sought nor re. 
ceived recognition at your hands. I was 
happy that it was hopeless, for I would not 
link your fate with that of one whose for- 
tunes have been so gloomy. I have striven 
to extinguish this passion, but it is impos. 
sible; no scene, no sorrow, no resolution, 
ean obliterate your image. 

“Tn justice to you, in mercy to myself, I 
have determined to avow my feelings to- 
wards you. It will at least put all hope to 
rest forever. It will administgs to agony 
the opiate of despair. It will put the seal 
upon a sepulchre, never again to be re- 
opened. ~ 

“As Ido not dare to hope, I can only 
ask permission to visit you, and léarn my 
fate from your own lips.” 

This letter-was addressed to the care of 
Lady Dunmore, and committed to the 
chances of a communication with England 
through Holland. As months must elapse 
before the writer could even know of its 
delivexy, he addressed himself with desper- 
ate energy to all the duties of his station, 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Darmin.—Lorsque, si vite ou se met en 
convent, 


Tout a Disir, ma neice, ou s’en repent tout. 
[La Prupg. Vo.rairs. 


It was in ——— France. Isidore was 
seated at the window of a chateau, her 
work—an unfinished mantle—had fallen 
across her lap. She was gazing upon the 
fair earth with its flowers, The distant 


ghighway was before her with its travellers, 
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each bending under the weight, no doubt, 
of his own petty affairs, in comparison with 
which the conflict of States, the policy of 
monarchs appeared insignificant. The 
horseman threw a @Moud of dust upon the 
pedestrian. The diligence thundered along, 
driving the horseman to the hedge; the 
footmnan envied the horseman,and rejoiced 
at the avenging dust ef the diligence. The 
invalid in the diligence envied the sturdy 
footman, or the gay postillion without a sou 
oracare. The disconsolate widow jour- 
neying to beg a discharge for a wayward 
son, sighed ‘to think she had £o home so 
peaceful, and a destiny so happy as the 
young lady whom she could see sitting at the 
window. 

These objects impressed themselves upon 
the eye of the dreaming girl, as if it were 
acamera. They awoke no impression of 
thought, as they passed across its surface. 

She sat pale—almost monumental in the 
purity of her complexion and the perfection 
of her form. The mist was gathering in 
her eyes. Shé bowed her head and wept. 
Then she sighed, resumed’ her work, and 
was again calm. She was making the man- 
tle which was to mark her separation from 
the world. She had determined to become 
a Beguine. 

The driver of the diligence had sounded 
his horn opposite the gate of the chateau- 
He had thrown out a letter, as he saw the 
servant, Lucille, running to get it. The 
letter lddged in a rose bush within the gate. 
It was a sea-letter, covered with addresses, 
and endorsements in red ink, black ink and 
blue ink. Its leading superscription, how- 
ever, disincumbered—like a palimpsest—of 
the more recent way marks, was marked 
thus : 

“ Miss Isadore Carville, 
“care Lady Dunmore, 
‘“ London.” 

This strange and travelled document had 
found its way safely to France, and being 
recovered from the thorn bush by the fair 
fingers of Lucille, was in a fair way to 
reach its destination. ; 

The handsome soubrette who ran to the 
gate, first acknowledged the salute of the 
guard. Then she tip-toed to reach the let- 
ter, which was provokingly high; then she 
shook the bush,and jumped up, displaying, 
in so doing,a neat little ancle. Then the 
guard leant back and laughed, and blew a 
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few triumphant notes upon his corn ette 
Then Lucille jumped a little higher, and 
was quite in a pet atthe maudite letire, 
which resisted its destiny no longer, and 
fell. Lucille felt a natural inclination to 
know all about this letter, but unhappily, 
this wish could not be gratified, because the 
elementary part of her education had been 
neglected; she could not read. So she 
merely weighed it to determine if it con- 
tained money ora locket, and exclaimed at 
the mysterious marks and circles upon its 
face. So she ran balancing it on the tips 
of her fingers to her mistress. 

“See, Madame, this is a letter which I 
have scratched my finger to get dut of the 
rose tree. That uncivil guard will not 
stop to deliver his letters.” 

“Ah! cette lettre it avait traville surtout 
lemonde. Ce’st pour Mademoiselle. Portez 
vous a la.” 

So Lucille carried it to Miss Carville. 
She scanned the address listlessly. It must 
relate to her poor father, or to his business. 
She dreaded to open it. But it was her 
duty; it might be important to some one 
that she should read it: Lucille had with- 
drawn. At first she scarcely knew its 
meaning, until the signature stood before 
her in characters too decided for doubt. 
Her face was white with emotion ; it light- 
ed. up with pleasure—it grew scarlet with 
shame. She had not known her own se- 
cret, the lonely hours-—her feeling of deso- 
lation—her weariness with the world had 
a solution. Upon all the scenes of her sad- 
ness an image had always shone, but she 
had grown accustomed to it, as to a pic- 
ture. She had admired Etienne; who 
would not, that could estimate human he- 
roism? He had ahandoned ease and wealth 
—committed himself to the event of a 
doubtful war—he had shown daring cour- 
age—gallantry—magnanimity. She was 


under obiigations to him. Could she be 


ungrateful? She had compared the isola, 
tion of his fate with herown. Butshe had 
never loved him. He was in a distant land, 
separated from her by an ocean, and bya 
hostile cause. Sometimes she had wished 
success to his cause, that it might give 
peace to the country, and safety to the gal- 
lant colonist. But that was probably wrong. 

She read the letter again. Had an aero- 
lite fallen at her feet, she could not\have 
been more sugprised. It had been in the 
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hands of Lady Dunmore. Was it possible 
she knew from whence it came, or to what 
it related? -Of course not. How absurd to 
suppose it! 

But-the answer. Suppose she should 
postpone her present purpose until Colonel 
Hollis could state his own case. It would 
certainly be but just, but then she had been 
admitted into the institution. In the mean- 
time her correspondent might fall a victim 
to the fortunes of war. The date of the 
letter showed it had been a long, long time 
on its travels. What sad events might have 
happened since it had been written. 

So the sitting adjourned, without any de- 
cision, except that -Isidere informed her 


aunt that evening, that she should postpone _ 


for the present, her application for admis- 
sion to the institution, and asked that she 
would write in order that her delay might 
not prevent the admission of any other ap- 
plicant. 

This postponement delighted Madams 
Hautville, who asked if it was in conse- 
quence of that ill-looking letter which Lu- 
cille had said semble comme avaut lapetite 
merole. She would neveragain judge ofa 
letter by its looks. 

The young lady with some confusion, 
said it was not altogether in consequence 
of the letter, but she wished to hear from 
Lady Dunmore. But whilst this important 
missive had been upon its tour of six 
months, events had occurred, decisive of 
the forzunes of the correspondent. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


*“ There were numbers—great numbers, 
there [in America,]—who were of the 
same way of thinking in respect of that 
country being dependent on this, and who 
with him perceived ruin and independen- 
cy to be linked together.” 

[Ear, or SHELBURNE, upon acknowledg- 
ing independence of America. 


The war of independence had become 
of doubtful result in the opinion of the 
English. This was in itself a victory to 
the Republicans. The rival powers of 
Europe had now reason to hope for the 
dismemberment of the British Empire. 
France and Spain, therefore, extended 
their open approval to the Colonies, whilst 
Holland aided them with money. 
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The whole policy of England had 
changed. She had made the most humili- 
ating proposals, which had been rejected 
by Congress. She had sent commission- 
ers, who had successively attempted to 
persuade, bmbe, and terrify. They had 
succeeded in neither. 

Colonel Brereton had fought faithfully 
in the battles of the Jerseys, and had ac- 
quired the confidence of the Commander- 
in-chief. He was now at West Point, oe- 
cupied in attending, as well as possible, to 
the wants of the men under his com- 
mand. 

He had a levee of soldiers, who had 
come to state their several necessities. 
One had no shoes; another no hat; a third 
was in rags. 

Certainly, although the Republican pros- 
pects were better in the field, they never 
had fared so badly in the camp. 

“ My good friends,” said he, “I must do 
the best for you I can.” 

“But,” said one of the men, “I’ve got 
to stand sentry to-night, and I raly am so 
desprit bad off for shoes, I shall be frost 
bit certain.” 

“Here, Robbins,’ said. the Colonel, 
“can’t you spare him your shoes?” 

“Certingly, Cap., I can do a that, for I 
ain’t got no hat to speak of, an’ one eend 
onght to have nothin to brag of over the 
other. But it'll jes spile him; he’s not bin 
used to shoes for so long.” . 

“Tl try it to-night any how,” said the 
man. “Colonel, I’m a thousand times ob- 
leeged to you.” 

“ You ought to a thanked me,” said Rob- 
bins; “I’m the man. But you don’t git 
the shoes till I'm done with ’em, under- 
stand. After I’m gone to bed, and has 
sent my shoes out to be blacked, you can 
wear ’em tell day.” 

“Enny way or enny time, rather than 
freeze,” said the soldier. 

“Well, Brown, what do you wish?” 

“ Why, Colonel, I’ve got a risen in-my 
jaw.” 

“You ought to go to the surgeon for 
that.” 

“ Yes, but he says it’s not worth his while 
to do anything without [ hada blanket and 
some place to stay.” 

“You must be provided for—send Ser- 
geant Marshal.” 
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Our friend Vince made his appearance. 
He wore a long coat of domestic manufac- 
ture, one skirt of which had been burnt, 
and the other, with his hands, were cov- 
ored with tar from a wagon wheel, at 
which he had just been lifting. His hat 
was of the kind called “wool.” It was 
very limp, and looked more like a conical 
cloth cap than anything else. The rest of 
his apparel was in keeping, and his shoes 
having been clouted with all sorts of 
patches, betrayed their infirmity by the 
skin of a squirrel, which had been drawn 
on his foot, and protected it from the wea- 
ther. 

Upon entering the door he took a twist 
gf tobacco from his pocket, and biting off 
a large piece, restored the remainder to its 
former place. 

“Sergeant,” said Colonel Brereton, “ have 
we any blankets ?” 

“No new ones.” 

“ Or shoes ?”’ 

“None but what the men have got 
on.” 

“ No hats, of course ?” 


“Why, no, sir. The men is gettin’ use 
to doin’ without hats, by lettin’ the har 
grow, an’ tying up the ears. Wecan stand 
it pretty well; without it’s a few that’s 
bald. I don’t much see the use of- hats; 
they’re goin’ out of fashion.” 

“What do you expect to do for cloth- 
ing ?” 

“ We could get them easy if we wanted 
them.” 

“ How ?” 

“ These men will tell you that every one 
of them has had offers that if they will 
jine sing George, they can have what they 
want.” 

“ Men, is this so?” 

“Why, certingly, Cap.,” said Robbins. 
“They sent us papers all the time, trying to 
persuade us to desart.” 

“ What did you say ?” 

“ Well, I told one of thar men that talk- 
ed about it to me, that I did’nt go to war 
to get shoes and a hat. I could git them 
without fighting for thei. I wanted td 
free papers.” 

“Teil the Colonel how Brown sarved 
one of them,” said Sergeant Marshal. 

“ Why, he told the fellow that he would 
like to desart, but he could’nt travel de- 
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cent. So the fellow tuk his measure and 
agreed to leave him a par shoes and a hat, 
and some breeches at a certain rock.” 

“Did Brown get them?” 

“Yes, and mounted guard in them all next 
day. You ought to have a seen him strut, 
and take off his hat. He made so many 
antics, for the tory to see him across the 
river, that the Sergeant sent to know ef he 
was drunk or crazy.” 

“ When the boys found the British kept 
a free store they used to come to me and 
ask if they could have leave to desart.” 

* And what did you tell them ?”’ 

“I told them to git two par of every 
thing they could.” 

“ Did they always return ?” 

“ Always, dressed up in new clothes, 
and sometimes a little money for bounty. 
But I forgot—one fellow from a Pennsylva- 
nia regiment did’nt come in, and the men 
became very uneasy, for fear he’d tell on 
them ; but after a while one of the scouts 
came upon him, fast asleep, in full dress, 
with an empty bottle. He did’nt git sober 
tell night.” 

“ What did ‘ee spies think of it?” 

“They found out the joke after some 
days; if they had’nt, we should have had 
all the men clothed by this time.” 


Just then a messenger entered to in- 
form Col. Brereton that the Cammander- 
in-chief desired to see him. 

When Colonel Brereton repaired to 
Headquarters, he found Washington en- 
gaged in writing. He was desired to seat 
himself until the General had folded and 
addressed his letter. 

The room was in a small frame house, 
the rest of which was occupied by the 
family of the proprietor. A plain camp- 
bed and furniture, with a few sacks of corn, 
‘were the only addition to the rude accom- 
modations of the room. 

The Commander-in-chief was dressed 
in the ordinary apparel of the period, ex- 
cept that he wore his uniform coat. He 
walked to the window to mend his pen, 
and stood a moment looking out upon the 
country. 

“ This, sir,” said he, “is favorable wea- 
ther for the wheat... My last letters from 
my managers —— me that their crop is 
not promising.” 

He sealed and addressed his letter. 
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“T am replying to my managers, a duty 
which I never, upon any pretence, inter- 
mit.” 

He then added— 

“ Congress desires me to send a special 
and confidential agent to Europe, and I 
have sent for you to know whether you 
would accept the appointment, and per- 
form the duty t” 


“To what part of Europe would your 


‘Excellency wish me to go?” 


“To Holland.” 

* And my duties?’ 

“To superintend the delivery and sbip- 
ment of arms.” 

“ Nothing secret I hope?” 

“ Why ?” 

“I do not know, but I do not think,” said 
Hollis, laughing, “that I should make a 
good spy.” 

“TI understand. There will be nothing 
of that sort required. You will risk your 
life and liberty upon the high seas.” 


“As I risk them every day, it will make 
little difference—but I don’t like being ar- 
rested as a spy. When will I be required 
to depart?” 

“ As soon as your despatches can be pre- 
pared.” 

“ Will there be any impropriety in my 
remaining at my own risk for one month 
after I shall have performed the duties 
committed to me?’ ‘at 

“ Why do you ask?” 


“T have some business in London which 
I am willing to risk my life to attend to— 
but do not wish to implicate the Govern- 
ment.’. 

“ Certainly you can remain.” 

“] willask your Excellency then to say 
that the duties of Col. Hollis, as agent of 
the Congress, terminate at a certain date. 
He is therefore no longer employed ina 
public capacity.” 

“ This memorandum shall be made, with 
the addition, that Col. Hollis is a brave offi- 
cer and a gentleman.” 

Col. Hollis blushed, grasped the hand of 
the General, arid left the room. 

Washington looked after him a moment 
with a smile. 

“ With our cause and such men, Ameri- 
ca is invincible,” said he to himself, when 
he was alone, 
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CHAPTER LY. 


Mammon led him on: 


Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven !—[Munt0x. 


The estate of Naseby was advertised by 
the commissioners to be sold at public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder. 


Souplegate appeared before the commis- 
sioners to file his claims against the “alien 
enemy.’ Itconsisted, as we have intima- 
ted, in great part of bonds which Colonel 
Cheevor had paid off, but of which Saun- 
ders had destroyed the evidences, secured 
by his accomplice on the night of the fire. 


Colonel Cheevor had been greatly en- 
raged at the dishonesty of this miscreant, 
who had always professed for him such re- 
spect. 

“You must remember, Mr. Souplegate, 
that I pdid you those bonds many years 
since? Do you not remember the tobacco 
bill drawn on Bristol for your benefit ?”’ 

“JT have some sma memory of ane or 
two bills, may be, but they went to your 
private account as per bill and receipts 
given.” 

“ But it is preposterous, gentlemen com- 
missioners. Mr. Grant, you have known 
me for many years; have I been in the 
habit of leaving my debts unpaid ?” 

“TI have never known so punctual a 
planter,” said Mr. Grant. 

The others confirmed his general repu- 
tion. 

* But,” said they, “what can we do— 
here this man exhibits bonds against you. 
He has prosecuted them to judgment. It 
is a large debt, but we have no securities. 
He has you in his power.” 

* Aweel, if the Colonel will produce his 
receipts for payment, I will give up the 
debts.” 

“The receipts were lost in the fire when 
my house was burned down.” 

“ Then there are no receipts any where,” 
said the Scotchman. ‘“ Why, gentlemen, I 
hae just indulged my old friend till he 
thinks he has paid the debt.” 

‘Don’t call me your friend, you thieving, 
Scotch villain.” 

* Ah, Colonel, ye should not be giving a 
neighbour an ill name; but I forgie ye 
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man. Ye hae taken the wrong side 
in our troubles. Losers have leave to 
swear, ye know—but, gentlemen, here's 
the sum total of my judgments, interest 
and costs, it amounts sto £5,574, 19s., Sd. 
Ye’ll allow me for this?” 

“ There’s no alternative.” 

“Yet, why should I excite myself about 
the dishonesty of this rogue? It must all be 
forfeited and lost ary way. Let it go. But 
hark ye, villain, if 1 should ever catch you 
within reach of my cane, I will take the 
value of your villainy out of your bones.” 

So saying, the ‘oldgoldier yielded to the 
entreaties of Mr. Grant and withdrew. 


“Ah,” said Saunders, “it’s a sad pity. 
Had the Colonel but joined -us, that have 
fought and are fighting for our couniry, as 

« [am in the person of an able bodied sub- 
stitute—Vince Graham, by name—he wad- 
no been cursing and fleeting at this rate— 
an’ his grey hairs, without a roof to shel- 
ter them.” by 

“Come, Sanny,” said one of the com- 
missioners, disgusted with this hypocrisy ; 
“what do you propose about this debt?’ 

“Aweel, I hae sued out my executions 
and levied them on the slaves. I have 
thought they would make my debt, may 
be, and then if the land does na go too 
high, I must try and scrape enough to buy 
that, or some other place. I hae been 
thinking to be a planter myself some day, 
amany ye, and mebbe I'll bring some o’ 
my far awa kin fra the old country and 
settle them.” 7 


“No, by ——,” said Bill Crasney, a free 
spoken fellow, who, by the license of the 
country, uttered his sentiments in any pre- 
sence. ‘* Don't bring over no more of the 
breed, we’ye got enough of it.” 


“Why, Mister Crasney, we can carry 
our pedigree back to the Bruce himself.” 

“You conld carry it back, I reckon, to 
the devil himself, but the further it goes 
the worse it gits.” 

The rest df the crowd laughed at this 
reply, and Saunders seeing nothing to be 
gained, took his leave. 

The executions were soon after levied 
upon the slaves, numbering more than one 
huncred, and they were all purchased by 
the creditor at a very low average of less 
than forty pounds. 
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Seundem rode amongst them, and pro- 
fessed great liberality. He gave them a 
few gay coloured handkerchiefs, and some 
trinkets from his store. They called him 
“ Mass Souplegate,” imevery possible pre- 
sentation of error, and he departed, the 
proud proprietor of a hundred slaves, each 
one of whom was a more respectable per- 
son in the eyes of the community than the 
master. 


There was, of course, great grief and 
concern amongst the slaves. They were 
distressed to leave their old master. They 
regretted to lose their young protector, but 
perhaps a feeling equally strong, was the 
dislike to become the property of a man 
proverbial for meanness. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a slave dislikes to belong 
to the respectable poor. He will give his 
last meal to his master or mistress. He 
will work early and late to support their 
family, but a good slave will not, if he can 
avoid it, live with a master who is dishon- 
oured or dishonest. Ii is not pride which 
makes him avoid unworthy people—it is 
instinct. 


Poor old aunt Mattie was wholly over- 
come with the change of fortumes. She 
had taken leave of her old master. She 
had heard that every.thing and every body 
must be sold, and she had noihing to live 
for. 

Saunders had endeavoured to make him- 
self affable to the old lady: 


“Who,” he said, “should be his house- 
keeper ?”’ 

“T shall keep no house for you.” 

“Why? 

“T’m too old, and may be I should give 
out more than you would think right.” 

“Oh, you should have the whole store.” 

“You say so now before these people, 
but may be it would be different when it 
come to be tried. But Fm old and sick— 
you'll make little out of me. I shan’t be 
here long.” 

The sale of the land, stock, crops, &c., 
had been advertised, and the people assem- 
bled for miles‘around. One wanted a few 
barrels of corn, another, a cow, another, a 
horse or some hogs, whilst many came to 
meet others upon business—to swap horses, 
or to get as much as possible of the free 
liquor always bestowed ypon the crowd 
upon such occasions. 
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The estate was of great intrinsic value, 
but neglect and absence of the proprietor 
had impaired its appearance. The end 
buildings and enclosures were dilapidated. 
Besides the staple of the country was so 
cheap, that such lands were perhaps ata 
lower ebb than ever before or since. 


The sale commenced with the land. It . 


was sold by the Commonwealth as the 
property of an alien enemy, without war- 
rant of title. A few casual bids were made 
by one or two persons from a distance, but 
Souplegate manifested such a determina- 
tion to have the estate, that after some lit- 
tle competition, it was knocked off to him 
as the highest bidder, though at a great 
sacrifice. The whole property, land and 
slaves, scarcely brought fifteen thousand 
pounds, although the terms gave some 
time to the purchaser, Saunders preferred 
immediate payment, for this he had provi- 
ded himself with the depreciated certifi- 
cates of the State, and when he had ex- 
hausted this, fhe began to pay in joes and 
half joes, and then in silver, until he came 
down to his pennies, and yet he left a small 
balance on hand. Every one wondered 
where old Saunders got so much money, 
and many a citizen, as he went home 
whooping under the influence of the gra- 
tuitous whiskey, sung out— 

“ Hurrah for the old Colonel, and d—n 
the Scotch pedlar.” 

But what did Saunders care? He owned 
one of the finest estates on the river, whilst 
its preper proprietor was fighting the bat- 
tles of his country in poverty and peril. 

As Saunders walked that evening for the 
first time in his porch, and looked over his 
broad acres, he could not help chuckling 
to think that whilst he was fighting by a 
vicarious dragoon, in the cause of the col- 
onies, he was the well paid stipendiary of 
the British ministry, and held the written 
assurance of the minister that he was loy- 
al to his king. He had made assurance 
doubly sure, not exactly by “ taking a bond 
of file,” but by securing a lease from both 
sides. Naseby ran no risk then of a sec- 
ond confiscation, and therefore the proprie- 
tor smiled to think of his indefeasible 
title. 

Thus the two young people, in whose 
history we are principally interested, were 
both stripped of every expectation, by a 
similar injustice. 


[November & December 


We might mention that Colbert had re- 
monstrated with his accomplice, about the 
confiscation and purchase of Colonel Chee- 
vor’s estate—to which Saunders had re- 
plied— . 

“ The fortune o’ war, man—the fortune 
0’ war.” 

“ But as you have secured all the estate, 
you should release me from my promise in 
the others.” 

“ An’ what for man? Didna I have to 
buy your estate with my own means? Ye 
properly owe me mair on that account. 
It’s a clear failure of consideration on your 
part, and I shall make my account for an 
equivalent for failure to perform your cove- 
nant.” 

“You old villain! Do you not know I 
am aware how you came by the estate ?” 

“Come, come, Mr. Colbert, mind how 
ye cast reflections upon my integrity. I’ve 
got receipts, sir, for moneys paid to the 
commissioner of confiscation, sir, accord- 
ing tolaw. I'll hae an action for defama- 
tion of character agin ye or any other man 
that charges me with fraud in the 
premises.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 


He smiles in scorn—he turns the key, 
He quits the grate; I knelt in vain. 
[ Sona. 


The joys of marriage are the heaven on 
earth, 
Life’s paradise, great Princess!—the souls 
quiet 
Sinews of concord, earthly immortality, 
Eternity of pleasures; no restoratives 
Like to a constant woman. eh? 
Joun Forp’s Broxen Heart. 


The treasures of the deep are not so pre- 
cious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man, 
Locked up in woman’s love. * 
[ Women, BEwARB WomMEN. 


For some time Isidore had been in sus- 
pense. She had, written to Lady Dunmore. 
She had lingered over the mantle longer 
than was perhaps, necessary, as one rather 
shudders to take the most salutary med} 
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cines. She had scrutinized that hierogly- 
phic letter and exhausted every theory in 
regard to it. 

For relief from the uncertainty of her 
situation, ‘she had determined to take an 
evenings walk to the church, in which, be- 
tween the Chateau and the village, reposed 
the remains of her mother and her mater- 
nal ancestry. Filled with the solemn 
thoughts which such associations inspired, 
she wandered amid the tombs, and seating 
herself upon that of her mother, could not 
forbear to weep at the thoughts that forlorn 
and friendless she was thrown upon the 
cold companionship of the dead for that 
consolation and encouragement which she 
so much required. Her reverie lasted for 
some time, but when she had offered a 
prayer that God would strengthen and pro- 
tect her, and keep her worthy of them to 
whom she was allied, she became more 
calm andtrustful. It seemed the maternal 
spirit had comforted her with assurances 
of peace. 

The church-yard commanded a view of 
the sea. There was a vessellying to inthe 
offing ; a boat was lowered ; a single passen- 
ger entered. Isidore listlessly looked upon 
the boat as its path was gilded by the last 
rays of the sun. Theoars seemed to flash 
with sheets of flame. She could hear the 
‘noise as they neared the shore. The pas- 
senger shook hands with the seamen, gave 
them a gratuity, and beckoned to one of 
several fishermen who stood near, directed 
him to*take his baggage to the village inn 
(Auberge) and walked rapidly up the steep 
acclivity, with no interestin the scene or 
its objects. Isidore arose and turned to- 
wards the Chateau. She had not walked 
far nor paused long to view the shadows 
as they were creeping over the fields—as 
those of death gradually creep over and 
benumb the brighter faculties of the mind 
and body, when she heard rapid footsteps 
approaching her. She pursued her path, 
when a polite enquiry in French reached 
her ears. 

. “ Pray, Miss, could you inform me wheth- 
er Madame ” and immediately as 
she turned her head to reply 

“ Good God! Miss Carville !” 

Isidore was bewildered. Her first im- 
pulse was to shriek. But with a strong ef- 
fort she was silent. 

“ Miss Carville have you forgotten me?” 
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“No, Mr. Hollis, but this encounter was 
so sudden—I—doubted whether you'were 
alive,” added she almost hysterically. 

“ Youreceived the letter which I had the 
temerity to write ?” » 

“ Yes, I received your letter some weeks 
since.” 

“ My dear Miss Carville,” said he taking 
her hand, “I have visitéd this place to 
learn your answer. My happiness, I be- 
lieve my existenee depends upon it.” 

“ Your letter certainly surprised me.” 

“ Will’you pardon the despair which die- 
tated it?” ; 

She sighed, but made no reply. 

“ Miss Carville, may Isay Isidore? Dear, 
dear, Isidore, forgive a wretched man who 
must breathe the adoration of his heart! 
Will you give me leave to hope?” Hehad 
grasped her hand in the fervor of his sup- 
plication. 

Isidore raised her head and threw back 
with her hand, the hair that clustered over 
her brow. 

“ Mr. Hollis,” said she, “I am incapable. 
of coquetry; you have ever had my esteem 
—my admiration—my confidence.” 

“ Add, dearest lady—” 

“Your love.” 

A smile, the first for months, illumined 
her beautiful features; it deepened into 
blushes as Hollis animated with an irre- 
pressible ecstacy, kissed her hand again 
and again. : 

Isidore leamt weeping against the stile. 

Fearing he had offended her, Hollis 
again implored her to pardon a transport he 
could not restrain. She pressed his hand 
without speaking. 

“ Will you,” said he, “accept the hand 
and share the fortunes of a homeless man?” 

“ And would you assume the burdenof a 
penniless wife ?” 

Hollis clasped her in his arms and— 

It was their betrothal. 

Their walk was insensibly prolonged, 
but it was in silence. They reached the- 
Chateau, and Isidore bid him good even- 
ing: 

“ May I not see your aunt?” 

“ To-morrow—perhaps.” 

He lingered, bade her good-bye a hun- 
dred times, and returned to the village with 
the lightest heart he had felt for many, 
many moaths. The comforts of the neat 
lite French Auberge were delightful, but 
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he required no refreshment. He could have 
lived forever on the memory of that un- 
spoken ayowal. He walkedout and watch- 
ed the lights as they expired.one by one in 
the windowgof the Chateau. He was un- 
willing to relinquish the happiness of 
thought in sleep, and when the servant 
awoke him, was surprised to find the sun 
shining in at the window. 

He had procured at Brussels letters 
which accredited him to Madam Hantville, 
and at an hour as early as was compatible , 
with etiquette, be sought the residence of 
that excellent devotee. 

The perusal of her letters agd a short 
colloquy with Isidore, explained the phe- 
nomena of that young lady, the evening be- 
fore, with tearful eyes and flushed cheeks, 
and an incoherent indifference to the In- 
stitution of the Beguines. So with some 
reminiscenses decoeur which aided her to com- 
prehend the state of affairs, Madame en- 


tered the parleur and received Col. Hollis - 


with the greatest affability. After exhaust- 


_ ing every inquiry about Brussels and Ant. 


werp, she digressed to the condition of af- 
fairs in America, which country she inno- 
cently compounded with Pondichery, Ma- 
dras and other possessions in India, which 
had occasioned at that time much interest 
in Paris. 

At thistime Isidore entered and met Col. 
Hollis as an old friend, and without embar- 
rassment. 

The good lady saw the matter in its true 
light, and after asking that Colonel Hollis 
would dine with them, withdrew. 

There was then no farther obstacle to 
this marriage. There was no reason for its 
postponement. Isidore was to quit her na- 
tive land forever. She was to unite her 
fate with one who might fall a victim to 
events. He had told her plainly that all 
depended upon the courage and ability of 
the Colonists to maintain their indepen- 
dence. He would not flatter himself nor 
her. But she was perhaps more proud on 
this account to know her devotion to him. 
She had known him tried in every cireum. 
stance of responsibility, and trusted in him 
with unwavering confidence. With some 
difficulty a Protestant clergyman was pro- 
cured, and they were united in the faith of 
their fathers. 

Madame Hautville was grieved at the 
separation from her neice’ She dreaded 
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the ocean—the wilderness—and the civil 
war which was then raging. But she said 
her neice must now choose for herself. She 
confessed her own incapacity to judge 


for her. She hoped the best, and she ° 


gave them sea-stores enough for a voyage 
to Greenland, and gave Etenue a letter to 
Count Rochambeau, who had been one of 
her early friends. The invaluable Willis 
had been to America once, and seeing her 
young mistress in good hands, thought it 
better that she should herself remain in 
England. Indeed, she confided to Isidore 
that she felt more domestic than hereto- 
fore, and thought she should consent to the 
solicitationsof a young manthat she had 
been keeping company with for about four 
years. Isidore having learned the charae- 
ter of the young man, who was a good me- 
chanic, advised her to do so, and bestowing 
upon her many substantial testimonials, bid 
her an affectionate adieu. But Willis had 
exacted a promise from Col. Hollis, that if 
she could prevail upon her husband, when 
she got him, to emigrate to America, he 
should get him a place. 

That is, providing, said Willis, you all 
ain’t put down and hung as rebels. 

The Colonel promised to do so, and in 
the sequel performed his promise. ‘ 

But before they returned to America, CoL 
H. received a letter fromdis uncle which 
gave him great delight. It informed him 
of the detected villainy of Colbert, of his 
restored confidence, and affection for him 
self, and informed him that he had taken 
the responsibility of prosecuting his suit 
for the title of Hellis Hall, but that of com- 
men recovery could not be made during the 
prescnt troubles, which he hoped would be 
soon over. 

Hollis amd his wife wrote a joint and af- 
fectionate letter to Col. Cheevor, which was 
the first intimations he had Mteived o1 
their marriage. This news he carried with 
great delight, to Lady Dunmore. 

“ Your ladyship, said the old man, par- 
don my abruptness. Think you my rebel 
nephew has not committed a new offence?” 

“ Always happy to see you,” replied her 
ladyship. “ Pray, what is this new of 
fence ?” 

* Misleading another of his Majesty's 
loyal subjects. Marrying Isidore Carville. 
‘God bless them both.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Lady Dunmore tak- 
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ing his hand, “How happy you make me. 
Never were two people so well united. 
Bat how, when did this happen ?” 

“ Here, Madam,” said the Colonel, “read 
this letter. The dog has made meso hap- 
py:” 


CHAPTER LVII. 


Though we come not to plead our birth- 
right here 

Let him—for warriors so should take their 
place— 

In whom best signs of nobleness appear 

Be graced, as first who doth adorn a race 


Most noble he who still by virtue strives, 


To leave his name in minds of men en- 
graved, 

And to his offspring greater glory gives 

Than from his ancestors he hath received. 

(Ean or Stmriine’s ALEXANDRIAN TRAGEDY. 


Colonel Hollis journeyed at once to the 
residence of Mr. Grant. The appearance 
of a carriage, from which a gentleman was 
assisting a lady to alight, occasioned some 
surprise to the excellent inmates. The 
Visitors were reconnoitered by the children 
and'servants from behind the angles of the 
dwelling-house and offices; but no one 
recognised them until Mr.° Grant, having 
advanced to meet them, exclaimed, 

“Bless me! Colonel Hoilif, I should 
say ” 

“ My dear, old friend, how glad I am to 
see you once more.” 

“ And this lady?” 

“Ts Mrs. Hollis.” 

The whole family was soon around 
them, and the stranger felt that she was at 
home. The kindness and admiration of 
Mrs. Grant and Mary knew no bounds. 
They were charmed with her beauty and 
grace; she was enchanted with their hos- 
pitality and goodness. 

A few years had made little difference 
with the old planter. He had been a good 
deal harrassed at first, he said, with the 
Regulators, as they called themselves, and 
then with Arnold, but had not been latterly 
molested, and began to hope that his anx- 
ieties would soon end in the freedom of 
the country. It looked, said he, like we 


ah 
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embarked on an uncertain ocean; but we 
have managed, so far, to get along, and he 
began to hope that Providence will take care 
of us at last. His son Johny was with the 
army in the South, sometimes doctoring 
and sometimes fighting; but he had his 
health so far, and his officers were very 
well pleased with him. 

Co}. Hollis left his bride with- her new 
friends, and hastened to re-join his regi- 
ment. 

it was a painful separation, but a sol- 
dier’s daughter and‘a soldier’s wife felt 
that the highest duty of her husband was 
to his country. So she suppigssed her 
tears in his presence as well as she could, 
though we are ashamed to say she did not 
sustain her Spartan character after his de- 
parture. } 

He had resumed ‘his position. _ The 
orders were, to fall in and construct the 
front parallel. The men had never seen a 
parallel, but they knew how to labour; so 
they dug and shovelled with ardor, and 
in due time were complimented upon the 
progress of the parallel, which they then 
discovered meant a deep ditch, with a 
high embankment thrown up between 
them and the enemy. 

Col. Hollis was along the work all night 
--the moon rose—midnight came—parties ~ 
relieved each other—dawn ‘appeared. The 
fog from the river floated over the garrison 
It lifted. The British reveille was heard. 
The light disclosed the progress of the be- 
siegers. The cannon boomed sullenly 
over the plain—“‘ work on, men” The 
musketry began to rattl—“ work on, an- 
other hour and you are safe.” The men 
gathered around a soldier, who had been 
struck down. 

** Poor fellow, where does he belong?” 

“To the mountain militia,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Work on,-boys,” said the wounded 
maa, “its nothing but my leg. I hope to 
see their necks stretched yet. Work on. 
Cannon—musketry—bayonets gleaming in 
the sun—work on.” 

The intrenchment grew—the men rested 
in comparative safety. The first parallel 
was completed, and the exhausted soldiers 
dropped, one by one, under its friendly 
shelter and slept. 

Two persons were Se from the 
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bulwark redoubt the approaches. “Sud- 
denly one of them dropped the glass and 
muttered, 

“ D—n him, it must be he.” 

“ Who 2?” 

“ Oh, no one that you know. But I had 
hoped he was in Dartmouth prison.” 

The siege went on. The American 
Commander-in-Chief had anxiously ob- 
served the progress of the works. He had 
now a parallel flanked by two redoubts. 
He had ordered two divisions, the one 
under Lafayette, the other under Colonel 
Scammel, to get ready to storm. 

Hollis was extremely anxious to be upon 
this service, and Sergeant Marshall begged 
to accompany him. He said they both 
owed the Britishers a grudge, and they 
might never have as good an opportunity 
to pay them off. 

General Washington demurred. “I can- 
not, sir, consent to waste men,” said he; 
“T may want you.” 

** But remember, sir, you sent me to Eu- 
rope, and I have had little opportunity for 
service. You might indulge me.” 

“ Well, sir, you can join Gen. Lafayette, 
as an aid.” 

“ And my friend, Sergeant Marshall?” 

* You can take a company of men with 
you.” 

The assault was resolutely made, and the 
resistance was desperate, but it was un- 
availing. Colonel Hollis found himself 
amongst the first to enter the defences. 
For an instant he was engaged in a hand 
to ‘hand encounter with a British officer; 
then the men poured over the embrasures 
with a shout, and carried everything be- 
fore them. The British gave way, cried 
for quarter, and Hollis, throwing himself 
in front, halted his men as_ he stretched 
his sword over the prostrate form of one 
officer, and then struck up Vince Marshall’s 
bayonet, intended to dispatch another. 

The sun threw its setting light upon 
the tableau. But the spirit of intolerance 


and despotism was dethroned, and mag- 


nanimity spared the prostrate foe. The 
wrongs of the fathers had been avenged 
by the prowess of the sons. The struggle 
was ended. 

In a few days the forces of the King 


‘marched out, cased colors, and reversed 


arms. The officers were sad, the men de- 
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jected,,and the ceremony of surrender, 
mournful in the extreme. Yet there was 
no rejoicing. The Continental soldiers 
looked with curiosity upon this new cere- 
monial. 

So numerous; so well armed; their dis- 
cipline so perfect; and yet these plain, 
ragged, rough men had achieved this great 
victory. The charm was broken—the 
sceptre was shattered—Britain was no 
longer invincible; and had the Colonies 
voluntarily returned to their allégiance, 
the former relations between the mother 
and the nurseling would never have been 


renewed. 


One age was the conquered captive of 
another. 

A culprit trembled in the hold of a vessel 
lying in Yale harbor. Lord Cornwallis 
had endeavored to introduce into. the 
capitulation a permission to the Bonetta to 
sail unsearched. 

The wretched Colbert, a convicted traitor 
and a spy, shrunk into half his dimensions 
as the captain informed him that the ap- 
plication had been refused. Near him was 
the villainous Souplegate, he had been ex- 
posed by an intercepted letter tc the 
“ Meeneestry,” and had fled from the in- 
dignation of his neighbours. His store and 
effects were, of course, subject to eonfis- 
cation, and he died, years afterwards, al- 
most a mendicant, appealing to the British 
Government as a loyalist who had suffered 
in their cause. 

With the money accruing from a sale 
of Brereton Hall, Col. H. was enabled to 
purchase the State lien upon the confis- 
cated estate of Naseby. For this hg had 
no competitor. He thus re-assembled the 
slaves upon the estate; and it may be 
safely said, that no deed of emancipation 
could have compassed half the happiness 
with which these poor creatures found 
themselves under the protection of their 
lawful master. 

It is useless to trace the history of the 
principal characters in this narrative. 
Col. H.. was, for many years, employed in 
the service of the State and Confederacy. 
He acquired a good estate, founded a large 
and respectable family, but died before he 
had attained an advanced age. 

Vince Grahame received bounty land in 
the West, which subsequently became 
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very valuable. His children—the great 
wealth of a forester—were respectable and 
intelligent; and growing with a new coun- 
try, became wealthy and influential. Vince 
lived to see several of them fill important 
official appointments under the Govern- 
ment which he had helped to make; nor 
had he died before some of them distin- 
guished themselves in the hereditary war 
for the confirmation of those liberties which 
their ancestors had ‘peérilled so much to 
obtain., Had any sceptic, who doubted the 
capacity of man for improvement under 
the beneficent protection of free institu- 
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tions, heard one of the descendants of that 
true but unpolished horseman avow, with 
educated . eloquence, ,the principles for 
which his unlettered forefathers had suf- 
fered, or known another, who, having taken 
high bonours in the literary and theological 
institutions of his ancestral faith, had 
visited the grey hills from which bigotry 
had driven his fathers, my sceptic would 
have been convinced that all men are born 


equal, but that superstition and tyranny — 


have often combined to deprive them of 
their birth-right. 


~~ 





WHAT IS LIFE? 


It is a day of childish sport, 

Where fun and frolicks all resort; 

Where hearts were happy, could they know, 
How little hearts with joy o’erflow. 


It is a day of feverish hope, 

Fixed on the future’s horoscope ; 
That learns no lessong but its own, 
And scarce its wishes can postpone, 


It is an hour, spent on the height, 
That seems from either side most bright; 
From which the heart can see full well, 


How insecure its citadel. 


It is a dreary, mournful day, 

When blinding eyes scarce see the ray, 
That shines to guide them down the steep, 
Where wearied feet reluctant creep. 


It ends—beside an open room, 

Narrow, dark, and full of gloom; 

Where all alone, we’re laid to rest, 
Where none may aid—and none molest.. 


Vou. XXXVI.—40 


M. J. C 
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SMITH’S RESCUE BY POCAHONTAS. 


A Discourse of Virginia, by Edward Maria Wingfield, the first President of the Colony, 
‘was printed in 1859, privately, at. Boston, from the orginal manuscript, preserved in 
the Lambeth Library, being edited, with an introduction and notes, by Charles Deane, 


Esq. 


In a note on pp- 31-33 of this pamphlet, 
Mr. Deane _ rejects Smith’s account of his 
rescue by Pocahontas as “one of the few 
or many embellishments with which Smith, 
with his yrong love of the marvellous, was 
disposed to garnish the stories of his early 
adventures, and with which he, or his edi- 
tors, were tempted to adorn particularly 
his later works.” The omission of the 
story of Smith’s rescue in his “ True Rela- 
tion,” (or “ Newes from Virginia,’”’) pub- 
lished in 1608, has been observed with 
surprise by other writers, but Mr. Deane 
appears to be the first who has made that 
omission, and other circumstances (in his 
opinion,) corroborating the ground for en- 
tirely discréditing the story of the rescue. 
He says: “But the critical reader of 
Smith’s adventures in Virginia, wfll be 
struck with the fact that no mention what- 
ever is made of this incident in his minute 
personal narrative, covering this period, 
written at the time, on the spot, and pub- 
lished in 1608.” This evidently implies 
that the omission referred to was made by 
Smith’himself, and that he had given, in 
writing the “ True Relation,” fio account 
of the rescue for the reason’ that no such 
‘ucident had occurred. Mr. D. adds: “In 
the tract last named, written by Smith 
himself, on the spot, it does not appear that 
he considered his life at all in danger 
while he was a guest or prisoner of Pow- 
hatan.” From this it is clear that Mr. 
Deane intends to make tht impression on 
the reader that the “ True Relation” was 
published in full as written by Smith. 
Such, however, was not the fact—for the 
London editor of it, in his @ddress to the 
reader, after mentioning that the narrative 
was written by Smith, remarks: “Some- 


what more was by him written, which be- 
ing, as I thought, fit to be private, I would 
not adventure to make it public.”* It is 
remarkable that Mr. Deane, who addresses 
himself to the “critical reader,” should 
have overlooked this passage. By suppo- 
sing that the “ somewhat more,” omitted 
by the over-cautious editor, I. H., was the 
detail of the circumstances of the rescue, 
the mystery is solve, and the main rea- 
son,on which Mr. Deane undertakes to 
discard the account, falls to the ground. 

Sinith, captured by Opechancanough, in 
the swamps of the Chickahominy, his two 
companions being slain, is marched through 
the country, and at léngth is brought before 
Powhatan, at Werowocomoco. The “True 
Relation” gives the following account of 
Smith’s reception : 

* Arriving at Werowocomoco, their Em- 
perour proudly lying uppon a Bedstead, a 
feote high, wppon tenne or twelve Mattes, 
richly hung with many chaynes of great 
Pearles about his neck, and covered with 
a great Covering of Raroughcun [raccoon] 
skins. At his heade sat a woman, at his 
feete another; on each side, sitting uppou 
a Matte wpon the ground, were-ranged his 
chief men, on each side of the fire, tenne 
in a rank, and behind them as mahy young 
women, each [with] a great chaine of 
white Beadés over their shoulders: their 
heads painted in redde, and with sucha 
grave and Majestieall countenance, as 
drave me into admiration to see sucha 
state ima naked Salvage. Hee kindly wel- 
comed me with good words, and great plat- 
ters of Sundrie victuals, assuring me his 
friendship and my libertie within foure 
dayes. He much delighted in Opechan- 
canough’s relation of what I had described 
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author of it, until it was printed. 


.t appears that the editor of the “ Narrative’ was not aware that Smith was the 
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to him, and oft examined ma wpon the 
same,” &c. 

The hiatus in the “True Relation” ap- 
pears to be in the preceding sbstnact from 
itjand just before the words “hee kindly 
welcomed me,” which, to designate the place, 
L have italicised. 

The editor of the “True Relation,” in 
omitting a passage contained in Smith’s 
manuscript, may probably have interpola- 
ted a few words at the place of omission, 
sovas to soder up the break in the sense 
ahd obviate any appearance of discrepant 
cy. It is' probable that: the »words “ hee 
kindly weleoomed. me” were 80 interpo- 
lated. 

The transition in the sense between the 
description of Powhataw and his courtiers, 
and the words in italics, is very abrupt, 
and there is no other sentence in the “ True 
Relation” in which the senseis'so ungram- 
matically interrupted. It was here then, 
no deubt, that the editor, whose initials 
are I. H., omitted Snvith’s account of his 
rescue. That Powhatan should thus sud- 
denly promise Smith his liberty, without 
any apparent inducing motive, would sur- 
prise the reader as something altogether 
improbable and incompatible with the na- 
ture and temper of savages in goneral,and 
of Powhatan in particular. Asin the dis- 
sected map, in fitting the several pieces to- 
gether, we may perceive .what..is wanting 
by the co-incident contour of the vacant 
space, so we may know that the hiatus in 
question was caused by the omissiom of the 
rescue, because without it there is a result 
without any apparent cause, or rather con- 
trary to it; and by supplying the omission 
the sense of the passage is at once restored 
and the whole mystery solved. ' 

The following is Smith's description of 
the sang as given jin his “General, His- 
tory: 

“ At last they brought, him to Werowo- 
comoco, where was Powhatan, their Em- 
perore Here more than two hundred of 
those gtim courtiers stood wondering at 
Him, as he had beene a monster, till Pow- 
hatgn and his trayne had put themselves 
in their greatest braveries.. Before a fire, 
upon a seat like a bedstead, he sat, cov- 
ered with a great robe, made of Rarowcun 
skinnes, afid all the tayles hanging by. On 
éither hand did sit a young wengh of 16 
of 18 yearé’, and along on each side the 
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house two rowes of men, and behind them 

as many women, with all their heads and 

shoulders painted red; mauy of their heads 

bedecked with the white down of birds; 

but every one with something ; and a great 

chayne of white beads about their necks, 

At his entrance before the King, all the 

people gave a great shout. The Queen of 

Appamattuck was appointed to bring him 

water to wash his hands, and another 

brought him a bunch ef feathers, instead 

of a towell, to dry them. Having feasted 

him after their best barbarous manner they 

could, a long consultation was held, but the 

conclusion was, two. great stones were 

brought before Powhatan—then, as many 

as could, layed hands on him, dragged him 

to them, and thereon laid his head, and 

being ready with their clubs to beate out 

his braines, Pocahontas, the King’s dearest 

daughter, when no entreaty could prevaile, 

got his head in her armes, and laid her 

owne upon his, to save him from death; . 
whereat the Emperor was contented he. 
should live, to make him hatchets, and her 

bells, beads, and copper; for they thought 

him as well of all occupations as them-.- 
selves.” 

“The Queen of Appamatuck was ap-- 
pointed to bring him water.” This per- 
haps was one of the things which the edi- 
tor of the “ True Relation” thought “ fit to 
be private’ For Captain Smith’s being 
rescued by a Princess, and waited on by a 


Queen, might not be well relished by King 
James. 


According to the mutilated text, Powhatan, 
as soon as he laid his eyes upon Smith, as- 
sured him his friendship, and promised him 
his release in four days; whereas, Smith, 
in his history, expressly states,.that this 
promise was not made until “two. days 
after.” The mutilated account in the “ Re- 
lation” must therefore be rejected by those 
who believe this statement of Smith re- 
specting the time of Powhatan’s: promise. 
That an important omission had been made 
in the passage above extracted,‘ appears 
furthermore from the last clause: “ Hee 
much delighted in Opechancanough’s rela- 
tion of what I had described to him, and 
oft examined me upon the same.” Now — 
here Smith is brought before Powhatan, the 
tout ensemble of the. interior of the royal 
wigwam is given, and Powhatan, at once, 
contrary to al] human probability, promises 
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liberty and release to the priBoner, and 
finds time, not only to hear Opechanca- 
nough’s rélation, but to examine Smith oft 
upon the same. If, however, the account 


-of the rescue is restored to its proper place, 


and it ‘is understood that two days had al- 
ready elapsed before the promise of re- 
lease, then it is quite intelligible how Pow- 
hratan could have found time to examine 
Smith “ oft” upon the same. 

Mr. Deane remarks : 

“Yn the tract last named, [the “True 
Relatien,”] written by Smith himself, on 
the spot, it does not appear that he consid- 
eed his life at all in danger while he was 
a guest or prisoner of Powhatan.” 

That the fact referred to should not ap- 
pear ina mutilated “Relation,” is not at 


-all surprising ; but that Smith did eonsider 


Kis life in danger at that time he expressly 
states in chapter 2d of his history, written, 
no doubt, as has been seen, by him shortly 


-after his refease from Werowocomoco: 


“That night they quartered in the woods, 
he [Smith] still expecting, (as he had done 
all this long time of his imprisonment,) 
every hour to be put to one death or other, 
for all their feasting.” 

‘Mr. Deane also ebjects, that no mention 
whatever is made of the rescue “in the 
marrative of his [Smith’s] companions, in 
the Appendix to the Tract of 1612.” The 
following extract from “ Wingfield’s Diary,’ 
relating to another matter, may perhaps 
serve as a reply to this objection: “I have 
nothing but by relation of that matter, and 
therefore dare not make any discourse 
thereof, lest I mought wrong the great de- 
saft which Capt’n Newport’s love to the 
action hath deserved—especially, himself 
being present, and best able to give satis- 
faction thereof.” So Smith’s comrades 
might well have said, ‘We have nothiug 
but by relation of that matter, [the rescue,] 
and therefore dare not make any discourse 
thereof, lest we might wrong*the great de- 
sétt which Captain Smith's love te¢ the ac- 
tion hath deserved—especially, himself 
being [alone] present, and best able to give 
satisfaction thereof.” 

Why Smith did not, himself, give an ac- 
count of the rescue in the tract of 1612, is 
@ matter of conjecture. Perhaps he may 
have thought it discreet to imitate the cau- 
tion’ of the editor of the “ True Relation;” 
ok, perhaps, the incident which had inter- 
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ested him so much atthe time of its occur- 
rence, was in the absorbing engagements 
of his active life, now overlooked, as ra- 
ther of a personal nature. Atany rate, the 
omission shows that he did not at this time 
indulge that excessive fondness for blazon- 
ing “ his hair-breadth escapes,” with which 
he is charged by Mr. Deane. King James 
the First's overweening and preposterous 
jealousy of his prerogative is well known, 
It was owing to this, that Smith, in his in- 
terview with Pocahontas, at Brentford, was 
unwilling to. have her call him “ father,” 
“ because she was a king’s daughter.” It 
is also said, that his majesty was at the 
first, not a little offended at Rolfe, for hav- 
ing presumed to marry “a king’s daugh- 
ter.”” May not the editor of the “ True Re- 
lation” have omitted the account of the res- 
cue, for fear that it might give umbrage to 
the king in the same way, asif suggesting 
that Ais daughter, or son, might on some oc- 
casion interfose to rescue a state prisoner 
from fis royal hands? 

Mr. Deane says of Smith, “in his New 
England’s Trials (1622) isa brief inciden- 
tal allusion, in an ambiguous form, to his 
having been delivered by Pocahontas when 
taken prisoner, but the current story first 
appears in the “General Historie,” first 
published in 1624.” The allusion in “New 
England's Trials” is as follows: “It is true, 
in our greatest extremitie they shot me, 
slue three of my men, and by the folly of 
them that fled, tooke me prisoner; yet God 
made Pocahontas, the king’s daughter, the 
meanes to deliver me: and thereby taught 
me to know their trecheries to preserve the 
rest.” There appears to be nothing ambi- 
guous in this. Again, Mr. Deane remarks: 
“Tn reproducing the account of his impris- 
onment, this story, the substance of which 
Smith appears to have intimated to Her 
Majesty, Queene Anne, in general terms, 
while the Lady Rebecca was in England, 
(* Generall Historie p. 121,) is introduced 
for the first time in the narrative, of this 
portion of hisadventures.” The following 
extract from Smith’s ‘ abstract’ of his ‘ rela- 
tion to Queen’ Anne,’ will serve to show 
that instead of having ‘intimated’ the af- 
fair, “in general terms,’ he gave quitea.cir- 
cumstantial explicit detail of i: “That 
some ten yeeres agoe, being in Virginia 
and tak@h prisoner by the power of Pow- 
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‘hatan, their chief king, I received from this 
great salvage exceeding great courtesie, es- 
pecially from his son, Nantaquaus, the most 
manliest, comliest, boldest spirit 1 ever saw 
in’ @ salvage, and his sister Pocahontas, the 
king’s most deare afid wel-beloved daugh- 
ter, being but a child of twelve or thirteene 
‘yeeres of age, whose compassionate, piti- 
“full’ heart, of desperate estate, gave me 
much cause'to respect her: I being the first 
Christian this proud king and his grim at- 
tendants ever saw, and thus inthralled in: 
their barbarous power, I cannot say | 
felt the least occasion of want that was 
in the power of those my mortall foes 
to prevent, notwithstanding all their threats. 
After some six weeks fatting amongst those 
salvage courtiers, at the minute of my exe. 
‘cution, she hazarded the beating out of her 
e@wn braines, to save mine, and not onely 
that, but so prevailed with her father, that 
I was safely conducted to James towne, 
where I found about eight-and-thirtie mis- 
erable, poore and sicke creatures, to keep 
possession of all those large territories of 
Virginia, such was the weakness of this 
poore Commonwealth, as had the salvages 
not fed us, we directly had starved.” Here 
then, in 1616, Smith makes a written and 
particular statement to the Queen, of tlie 

circumstances of the rescue. Had the state- 
™ment been false and fabulous, Rolfe and 
‘Pocahontas were present to contradict it. 
What imaginable motive can be assigned 
for Smith’s jeoparding his character at 
court, by fabricating a story redounding 
only to the honor of Pocahontas? This 
statement made to the Queen, then, was 
equivalent to a publication in 1616, al- 
though it did not actually appear in Smith's 
published writings, until some years after. 
His “ General History” which appeared iu 
1624, was roughly compiled by him from 
the writings of his comrades in Virginia, 
and others, and the names of these are in 
many instances appended to the seyeral 
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chapters. Accordingly, wefind appended 
to chapter 11, which contains the detailed 


account of the rescue, the names of Thom- 
as Studley, the first cape merchant in Vir- 


‘ginia, Rebert Fenton, Edward Harrington, 


and J. 8.” i. e. John Smith. 


Now it appears that this Studley died in 
1608, so that his part of the chapter must 
have been written in that year and the pre- 
ceding, making it probable that Smith’s 
portion was also written during the same.* 
In other words, it is highly prebable that 
the account published by Smith in his 
‘General History,’ in 1624, and’previously 
communicated to the Queen iff 1616, is the 
same, in substance, with what he bad writ- 
ten in 1607-8, in’the “ True Relation,” but 
which had been omitted)in the printing, 
by the abundant caution of the editor. 


The matter stands thus: Smith shortly 
after his release from the Indians, wrote a 
detailed account of the rescue, but it was 
omitted in the printing, by the editor. 
Smith, upon Pocahontas’s visit te England 
in 1616, addresses a relation of the rescue 
to Queen Anne. This he repeats in “ New 
England’s Trials,” published in 1622, and 
again in his ‘General History,” published 
in 1624, in chapter 2d, where the names of 
the authors are appended. Purchas in 1625, 
reproduces the story, in his “ Pilgrims,” 
where he makes mention of Smith, and of 
his having in.possession many manuscript 
papers relating to Virginia. Smith wes the 
friend of Purchas, who vouches for his in- 
tegrity. 

But the rescue which has now become a 
classic story, was not the only instance in 
which Pocahontas was the grovidential 
instrument of Smith’s deliverance from de- 
struction. On another occasion, when 
Smith was on& visit to Werowocomoco, 
and was lodging near to Powhatan, Poca- 
hontas, her father’s dearest jewel, in a dark 
night, made her way through the gloomy 





# Mr. Simms in his Life of Smith, p. 120, in note, expressed the opinion, that the great 
part, if not the whole of this chapter, was written by Smith himself. “Chap. 2 of third 
Book of Smith’s Virginia, and .evidently a great part from the pen of Smith himself, 
though signed “ written by Thomas Studley, the first cape merchant in Virginia, Robert 
Fenton, Edward Harrington, aad J. S.” Smith. (J. S.) probably wrote and the others. 


signed with him as witnessess.”’ 
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woods, told Smith that great cheer would 
soon be sent him, but that her father with 
all his warriors would quickly come and 
kill him and alithe English with their own 
weapons, while at supper; that therefore, 
if he would live, he must go, at once. 
Smith would have rewarded her with such 
toys as she was fond of. but with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she said, that 
she would not dare to be geen to have them, 
for if her father should know it she would 
die, and so she ran away by herself as she 
had come. 


She who was capable of performing this 
heroic act, was she not capable of perform- 
ing the more celebrated rescue? Or will 
Mr. Deame also set down her nocturnal 
visit and interposition as another “marvel- 
lous story,” another “ embellishment” with 
which Smith undertook “to adorn, particu- 
larly, his later works?” 


Nor was Smith the only one of the colo- 
nists whom she rescued from the toma- 
hawk. Henry Spilman, (who was after- 


‘wards interpreter for the colonists) was 


likewise, according to Smith’s History, res- 
cued from death by her. Is this also an- 
other “marvellous story,’ an additional 
embellishment ? 


The rescue of a white prisoner by an [n- 
dian female, is not without a parallel in our 
modern history. By a report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, in the House of 
Representatives, of the Congress of the U. 
8., presented February 28th, 1843, it ap- 
pears, that Milly Francis, an Indian female, 
in 1818, saved the life of an American eiti- 
zen. Thétommittee say: “ The act of this 
Indian girl revives the recollection of an 
event in our colon.al annals— the rescue of 
Captain Smith by the daughter of Powha- 
tan, the celebrated Pocahontas. The com- 
mittee in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of War, reported a 
bill allowing her a pension.” 


She was the danghter of the Prophet 
Francis, a distinguished Creek chief, after- 
wards executed by General Jackson’s or- 
der, during the Indian war of 1817-18. At 
the time of the rescue she was under six- 
teen years of age; her nation was at war 
with the United States, and her father was 
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one of the most decided and indefatigable 
enemies of the whité people—circum- 
stances all of which go to exhibit her con- 
duct in amore admirable point of view. 
At the time when the prisoner was brought 
in by his captors, Milly and an elder sister 
were playing on the bank of the Apalachi- 
cola river, in the vicinity of the Indian 
camp, when they were startled, in the 
midst of their sports, by the peculiar war- 
cry which announced that a prisoner had 
been taken. They immediately went in the 
direction of the cry, and on arriving at the 
place, found a young white man stripped 
naked, bound to a tree, and his captors pre- 
paring to puthim todeath. On observing 
this, Milly instantly went to her father, 
who, as before stated, was the Prophet 
Francis, and a printipal chief of the Creek 
nation, and besought him to save the pris- 
oner’s life. This he declined, saying at the 
same time that he had no power to do 89. 
She then turned to the prisoner’s captors, 
and begged them to spare his life; but one 
of them, who had lost two sisters in the 
war, refused to listen to her. supplications 
in behalf of the prisoner, declaring that 
his life should atone for the wrongs which 
he had received at the hands of the white 
people. Milly, nevertheless, would not be 
discouraged, but still reasoned and entreat- 
ed, telling the vindictive savage who was 
bent on the destruction of the prisoner, that 
his death would not bring his sisters back 
to life. After long entreaty the generous 
girl succeeded in rescuing the prisoner from 
a dreadful impending death. The condi- 
tion on which he was finally spared, was 
that he would shave his head after the In- 
dian fashion, and adopt their dress and 
manner of living. ‘To this he joyfully as- 
sented. Some time afterwards he sought 
his benefactress in marriage, but she de- 
clined, and subsequently married one of 
her own people. 


Captain Smith, who is charged by Mr. 
Deane with fabricating the story of his res- 
cue, (a story from which he could derive no 
honor, but only Pocahontas,) was often the 
subject of envy and detraction in his own 
day, yet his integrity was fully endorsed by 


-his cotemporaries. Thus Anthony Fereby 


in some verses prefixed to the ‘General 
History’ says of him: 
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. Fame set so high 

Detraction cannot reach ; thy worth shall 
stand 

A patterne to succeeding ages, and 

Cloth’d in thy owne lines, ever shall adde 
grace ; 

Unto thy native country and thy race. 

Mr. Hawkins wriies : 


For none can truly say thou dids’t decéive 

Thy soldiers, sailors, merchants, nor thy 
friends, 

But all from thee a true account receive. 


Brian O'Rourke, a warm-hearted Irish 
friend, thus commends him : 


Thy actions crowne themselves, and thy 
owne pen 
Gives them the best and truest epiphonen. 


Another applauds-him thus: 
No faith in camp? tis false: see pious 
Smith 
Hath brought straggling Astroea backe, and 
with 
An all out-daring spirit made Valour stand 
Upheld by Vertue in bold Mars his land. 


Raleigh Crashaw, one of Smith’s com- 
rades in Virginia, praises him thus: 


Captain and friend, when I peruse thy 
Booke, 

With Judgment’s eyes, into thy feart I 
looke ; 
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And there I finde, what sometimes Afbion 
knew, 
A souldier to his countrie’s honor true. 


Another of his companions in armis en. 
logizes him asone who in all his actions 
made justice and prudence his guides, ab- 
horing baseness, idleness, pride and injas- 
tice; thatin no danger would send others 
where he would ‘not lead himself ;'tha 
would never sée his men want what, be 
had or could by any means procure; that 
would rather want than borrow, and rather 
starve than not pay, that loved action mere 
than words, and hated falsehood and ava- 
rice worse than death ; whose adventures 
were our lives, and ahose loss our death. 

Another old soldier'says: 


A . 
“T never knew a warrior but thee . 
From wine, tobacco, debts, dice, oaths, so 
free.” 


George Wither, the Puritan poet, address. 
ed some verses “to his fnend. Captaine 
Sith, upon his deseription of New Eng- 
land.” They commence thus: 


Sir: your relations I have read: which 
shew 

Ther's reusonI should honour them and 
you. 





ON BEING A GRANDFATHER. 


BY JOHN ACKERLOS. 


I do not generally quarrel with Destiny. 
Itake the world and my own individual 
lot in it as I find it, and thank Heaven that 
the former is so lovely, and that the latter 
is so much better than my deserts. But 
there is one hiatus in my existence that I 
cannot help deploring. J regret that I was 
not born a grandfather! To have grand- 
children, to be invested with the dignity 
and the patronage which age and grand- 
fathership bestow, appears to me one of 
the crowning glories of our mortal course. 
An old man gazing blandly on the arrows 
~ he has shot forth upon the world, and upon 

, a 





those arrows’ arrows, is like the slow sei- 
ting of an autunin sun, when it.looks forth 
cooled and breadly upon a werld it has 
fructified and -is leaving. He sits in his 
chair and reads his newspaper, and bounc- 
ing granddaughters call in upen him, and 
jump upon his knee and kiss his old lips, 
and pat his withered cheeks, and he strokes 
their smooth tresses, and touches the dam- 
ask bloom upon their faces, and smiles 
upon them, and is happy. Stick in hand, 
he sallies forth to call upon some of his 
offshoots, and as he loiters along the streets, 
the neighbours hail him with a cheerful 
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, goed-morrow, or a respectful bow, as due 
to a patriarch and an elder. Arrived at 
his daughter's dwelling, a swarm of little 
urchins gather round him; Bob seizcs his 


’. stick and rears it in a corner; Mary takes 


his hat and hangs it on the peg; Marian, 
and Tom, and little Harry raise a cry of 
joyful welcome, and cluster roand his 
knees, while their mother unties his neck- 
erchief, and assists in divesting him of his 
top-coat. He is led to the easy chair by 
the fireside; every eye beams affection 


‘on him; his minutest wants are antici- 


pated. He gives small coins, and oranges, 
and sweetmeats to his little pleasant ad- 
admirers; and rejoices in the idea that 
though: he depart, strength and beauty 


still remain, and the fall blood of high ~ 


humanity shaJjl still pour on. Then at 
Christmas-tide, when all the family gathers 
together, and sons from London and grand- 
sons from abroad return for a few days to 
his snug retirement, how happy and im- 
‘portant is the old veteran! The veriest 
nonsense he can say is listened to as though 
it were the utterance of a prophet. They 
drink his health—they give him the first 
slice of blazing plumb-pudding—they call 
to mind bygone Christmases; and the 
lights and shadows of a life are grouped in 
harmony before him. In the evening he re- 
hearses his childhood—-he staggersthrough 
blind-man’s buff, his little descendants 
making him believe in a fictitious agility, 
by pretending that he escapes their grasp 
—he leads all the family under the missel- 
toe, from his old wife down to the smallest 
grandchild, and even drags out the ancient 
cook from her kitchen, and argid screams 
of delight, kisses her. Then how he laughs 
at the magic lantern—how slyly he throws 


“salt into the snap-dragon, and turns every 


one blue as a ten-weeks’ corpse---how he 
will insist on hobbling through Sir Roger, 
and boasts that he used to dance down 
everybody when he was a boy; ay, and 
can do it yet. . : 


Pity the sorrows of a poor young man! 
I am only a nephew, cousin, a son, a 
brother, a husband (you remember how I 
courted and married Lucy B——); but 
neither ain I a gtandfather, nor can I be 
permitted to act as a grandfather. I never 
see my young cousins but I want them to 
cluster round me, perch on my knee, and 
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let me mix in al] their antic games; but 
they will not let me. The eldest treats me 
as his equal, with abominable impudence, 
and my love changes to visions of an ad- 
monitory kick! His sister! why she 
blushes when I shake her hand, Heaven 
only knows what she would do if I were to 
kiss her! The little ones care less than 
they are themselves for me; they think I 
shall spoil their games, if I meddle with 
them. They wonder when they shal! have 
have a tail-coat like cousin John; and scorn 
me because I have not got huge whiskers 
like their papa. I never see a pretty aunt, 
with her youngest in her arms, but I long 
to bend over her, and kiss her and bless 
her; but what would she say to such a 
thing? Slap my face, perchance, and for- 
bid me the house. Thus, I have my love 
thrust back upon me----it is dammed up in 
my heart----grows stagnant----1 feel that I 
get daily more and more misanthropic---- 
whereas, if I had only been born a grand- 
father, I know that I should have been as 
benevolent and good a soul as there is on 
the earth. 


Bide my time! Yes; I know that if I 
live long enough, if I am blessed with 
young Ackerloses, if they are blessed in 
a similar manner, that I shall have my de- 
sire and be a grandfather. But then ob- 
serve the number of “ifs” in that short 
sentence. Before one is a grandfather, 
there is an unfortunate necessity for one’s 
being a father. Now, you have to keep 
yourown children, but you haven't to keep 
other people’s, and at the same time you 
can have all the advantages from their 
children that you can possibly have from ~ 
your own. Ah, me! _ Before I can re- 
cover the ground [ have unfortunately lost 
in not being born a grandfather, I must be- 
come a father----must spend sleepless nights 
with a little wretch yelling in the most un- 
reasonable manner in my room. I must 
write out my health, my brain, and com- 
pletely exhaust all vis in me, whether for 
love or hate, to keep Lucy and her round 
dozen in food and raiment. And even 
supposing that I survive till they are mar- 
ried----why, I become a grandfather when 
I have ceased to be one in its highest 
meanings, and perhaps receive the visits 
of my grandchildren in my retreat in the 
Charterhoyse, or in the workhouse where- 
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to I am legally chargeable. I do not see 
the justice of my case. I shall petition. 
The door opens and Lucy enters, while 
I have been brooding over my wrongs in a 
tobacco-reeking study, with a printer’s 
devil whistling “Jeannette and Jeannot” 
on the landing; she has been strolling in 
the fresh air, and has returned, with a 
bunch of crocusses and cowslips, redolent 
with health and beauty. By magnetic in- 
fluence her health banishes my brooding. 
I have walked by deputy, and I am re- 
freshed. My case no more seems hard. If 
I had my wish and were a grandfather, 
where would be the strong heart’s-rapture 
wherewith I hail the return of , Lucy--- 
where the high pleasure of combating the 
world with vigor, and feeling that what I 
have, 1havewon? Besides, it now oceurs 
to me that I omitted a very important con- 
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sideration: ‘Thé pleasure of a grandsire is 
not merely in the fact of being reverenced, 
and loved, and having an unlimited kissing 
license. It lies deeper and wider, and 
opens up the grandest truths of existence. 
His pleasure, where it is a worthy pleasure, 
consists in the feeling of a life well spent, 
of a battle and Victory. He feeis that he 
came upon the world an individual, that 
he took up his burden and bore it man- 
fully ; that he gradually won himself a 
standing-place ; that he spread his tent and 
built his vineyard with labour, and watered 
it with tears; that God prospered his brave 
son, and gave him a teeming harvest in 
the autumn to reward the painful sowing 
of the spring. 
Couragio, then, 
father, if L live, 


I, too, will, be a grand- 
Courage and en avant ! 
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YOU CAN NEVER WIN THEM BACK, 


You can never win them back— 
Never! never! 
Tho’ they perish on the track 
Of your endeavor. 
Tho’ their corses strew the earth, 
Which smiled upon their birth, 
And blood pollutes each hearth— 


Forever! 


They have risen to a man— 
Stern and fearless— 
Of your curses and your ban, 
They are careless. 
Every hand is on its knife, 
Every gun is primed for strife, 
Every palm contains a life— 
High and peerless. 


You have no such blood as their’s 
For the shedding ; 

In the veins of cavaliers 

- Was its heading. 
! You have no;such stately men 

In yourabolition den. 

To march thro’ foe and fen— 
Notk ing dreading. 


They may fall before the fire 
Of your legions— 

Paid with gold—murderous hire— 
Base allegiance— 
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But forevery drop you shed 
You will:have a mound of dead, 
And the vulture shall be fed 

In our regions. 


The battle to the strong 
Is not given; 

While the Judge of right and wrong 
Sits in Heaven, 

And the God of David still 

Guides the people with his will— 

They are giants yet to kill— 
Wrongs unshriven. 
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A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 


Tt was hot, burning hot, hot enough for 
Bengal, afew weeks ago, when‘a party ef 


us were sitting in the shade of a clump of - 


trees beside the brook that rattles down 
from the lake, with the unpronounceable 
name, on the big hills behind Tremadoc, 
Some of our party (they were from town, 
and lately arrived) had been haymaking im. 
the field, which is not quite as steep as the 
roof of St. Paul’$, but steep enough to 
tempt a roll or two in the fresh, sweet hay; 
two had beem fishing in the lake; while a 
trio, lazy and romantic, had just been read- 
ing, with occasional intervals of discussion, 
during which, it was wonderful the num- 
ber of bottles of porter they had managed 
to empty, out of the three dozen put to cool 
in the hollow of the brook bank for the 
amateur haymakers. By a universal vote, 
we had lunched under the trees on all man- 
ner of comeatibles, including a wonderful 
salad of cold turbot, for want of a lobster. 
We were very happy and very warm, ex- 
cept the idlers. After luncheon, some 
went to sleep; I am afraid some smoked ; 
but no one scolded, and no one argued. 
As the evening crept on, the tide went 
down in the bay, and for miles there was 
nothing to be seen but a desert of yellow 
sand—real yellow sand, where Ariél’s 
friends might have danced with pleasure. 
We watched the sea receding, and reced- 
ing, until only a dim white waggling line 
on the horizon told us where the waters of 
Port Madoc were to come from, at.the turn 
of the tide. 

Everybody seemed deliciously lazy ; no 
one could be called or coaxed into hay; 


making again. To half of us, open-air 
work was something new; to the. other 
half, the rattle of new arrivals from town 
was wonderfully refreshing, after the vege- 
tation of a Welsh village. So, gossiping, 
with a little singing, a little story-telling, 
and, I am afraid,:a little flirting, the day 
wore.out, the moon rose up, and presently, 
up a hundred changels, before unseen, the 
sea began to flow back, and sparkle below 
us, aS We sat on the turf, on the hill-side, 
beside tbe rustling torrent. 


At length the conversation turned on 
rides across the sands, on the shores ot the 
Solway, and the perils of Morecombe Bay. 
One quoted the adventure in “Redgaunt- 
fet,” another of Sir Arthur Wardour and 
Lovell in the “Antiquary;” a third, the 
story of the narrow escape of Madame 
D’Arblay, near Ilfracombe; but we were 
al] piqued with the acutest curiosity, when 
Alfred Aubrey, the matter-of-fact man, with 
a romantic name, said, between the whiffs 
of a genuine Manilla,— 


“T once had a narrow escape myself, 
erossing the Dee; on just such a night as 
this, only there was no moon; and I can 
assure you that galloping a race with time 
and..tide is no joke.” 


* Come,” cried Carry Darling, the self- 
élected dictatress of our al fresco parlia- 
ment, “that will do; you have been talk- 
ing nothing these three days but fishing 
and politics ; put down your filthy tobacco, 
and tellus that—for you owe usa story.” 
So Aubrey, knowing that he had a Napo- 
leon, inspetticoats to deal with, began, with 
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fewer excuses than customary in such ca- 
ses, as follows: 

About twenty years ago, after a fatiguing 
London season, I was stopping at the de- 
cayed portand bathing village of Parkgate, 
on the Dee, opposite the equally decayed 
town and castle of Flint. It was a curious 
place to choose for amusement, for it had, 
and has, no recommendation except braek- 
ish water, pleasant scenery at high water, 
and excessive dulness. But, to own the 
truth, I was.in love, desperately in love, 
with one of the most charming, provoking 
little sylphs in the world, who, after driving 
me half crazy in London, was staying on 
a visit with an uncle, a Welsh parson, at 
dreary Parkgate... Not that. it was dreary 
te me when Laura.was amiable; on the 
contrary, | wrote to my friend and desribed 
it as one of the most delightful watering- 
places in England, and, by so doing, lost 
forever the good graces and Jegacy of my 
Aunt Grumph; who travelled. all the way 
from Brighton on my description. and only 
stayed long enough te change horses. One 
sight of the one, street of tumble-down 
houses, in face of a couple of miles of sand 
nd shingle at low. water; was enough. 
She never spoke to me again, except to. ex- 
press her exireme contempt for my opinion. 

Our chief amusement was riding on the 
sand, and sometitnes. crossing to Flint at 
low water. You know, of course, that for- 
merly the Dee was a great commercial 
river, with important ports at Chester, Park- 
gate, and Flint ; but, in the course of time, 
the banks have fallen. in, iucreasing the 
breadth at the: expense of the depth; so 
that at Parkgate, whence formerly the 
Irish packets: sailed, the fisher-girls can 
walk over at low water, merely tucking up 
their petticoats in crossing the channel, 
down which the main stream of fresh water 
flows. 

But although this-broad expanse of sand 
affords a firm footing, at low water, for the 
whole way across, except just round Flint, 
where there are seweral quicksands, when 
the tide turns, in certain states of the wind, 
the whole estuary 1s covered with wonder- 
ful rapidity ; ‘for the tide seems to creep up 
sub‘erraneous channels, and you may find 
yourself surrounded by salt-water when 
you least expect it, 

This was of no consequence to us, as we 
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were never tied:for time. ‘I was teaching 
Laura to ride, ona little Welsh pony, and 
the sands madea famous riding-school. J 
langh now when I think of the little rat of 
a pony she used to gallop about, for she 


now struggles into a Brougham of ordinary - 


dimensions with great difficulty and weighs 
nearly as much as her late husband, Mr. 
Alderman Mallard. Ina short time, Laure 
made so much progress in horsemanship, 
that she insisted on mounting my hackney, 
a full-sized well-bred animal, and putting 
me on the rat-pony. When I indulged her 
in this fancy-——for of course she had her 
own way—lI had the satisfaction:of being 
rewarded by her roars of laughter at the 
ridiculous figure I cut, ambling beside her 
respectable unele, on his. ecart-horse cob, 
with my legs close to the ground, and my 
nose peering over the little Welshman’s 
shaggy ears, while my fairy galloped round 
us, drawing all:sorts of ridieulous com pari- 
sons. This was bad enough; but when 
Captain Egret, the nephew of my charm- 
er’s aunt’s husband, a handsome fellow, 
with “a lovely gray horse, with such a tail,” 


‘as Laura described: it, came up from Ches- 


ter to stay a few days, 1 could stand my 
rat-pony no longer, and felt much too ill to 
ride out; so stood at the window of my 
lodgings with my shirt-collarturned down, 
and Byron in my hand open at one of the 
most murderous passages, watching Laura 
on my chestnut, and Captain: Egret on his 
gray, cantering over tho deserted bed of 
the Dee. They were an ‘aggravatingly 
handsome couple, and the existing state 6f 
the jaw on manslaughter enabled me t 
derive no satisfaction from the hints co» 
tained in the “Giaour” or the * Corsairs 
Those were our favorite books of reference 
for Young England inthose days. Indeed, 
we were all amateur pirates, and felons in 
theory; but when I had been:cast down in 
disgust at the debased state of civilization, 
which prevented me from challenging Cap- 
tain E®ret to single combat, with Laura for 
the prize of the victor, instead of a cell in 
Chester Castle,.my eyes fell.on an adver- 
tisement in a local papor, which turned. my 
thoughts into a new channel, of “ Sale of 
Blood Stock, Hunters and Hackneys, at Plas**, 
near Holywell.” 


I determined:te give up murder, and buy 
another horse, for I could ride as:well as 
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the captain; and then what glorious tete-a- 
tetes I could have, with my hand on the 
pommel of Laura's side-saddie. The idea 
_put me in geod-humor. Regimental duties 
having suddenly recalled Captain Egret, I 
spent,a delightful evening with Lawra; 
she quite approved of my project, and beg- 
ged that I would cheose a horse “with a 
long tail, ofa pretty color,” which is every 
young lady’s idea of what a horse should 
be. % 

Accordingly I mounted my chestnut ona 
bright morning of July, and rode across to 
Flint, accompanied by a man to bring back 
my intended purchase.: It was dead low 
water; when, full of happy thoughts, in 
the still warm silence of the summer 
morning, holding my eager horse hard in, 
I rode at a foot-pace across the smooth, 
hard, wave-marked bed of the river. There 
Was not a cloud in the sky. The sun, ris- 
ing slowly, cast a golden glow over the 
sparkling sand. Pat-pat-pit-pat, went my 
horse’s feet, not loud enough to disturb the 
busy crows and gulls seeking their break- 
fast; they were not afraid of me; they 
knew I had no gun. I remember it; I see 
it all before me, as if it were yesterday, for 
it was one of the most delicious moments 
of my life. But the screaming gulls and 
whistling curlews were put to flight, before 
I had half crossed the river’s bed, by the 
cheerful chatter, laughter, and fragments 
of Welsh airs sung in chorus by a hearty 
crowd of cockle and muscle gatherers, 
fishermen, and farmers’ wives, on their 
way,to the market on the Cheshire side— 
men, women (they-were the majority), and 
children on foot,on ponies and donkeys, 
and in little carts: Exehanging good-hu- 
mored jokes, I passed on until I came to 
the ford of the channel, where the river 
runs between banks of deep soft sand. At 
low water, at certain points, in summer, it 
is but a few inches deep; but after heavy 
rains, and soon after the turning of the tide, 
the depth increases rapidly. ‘ 


At the ford I met a second detachment 
of Welsh peasantry preparing to cross, by 
making bundles of shoes and stockings, 
and tucking up petticoats very deftly. Great 
was the fun and the splashing, and plenty 
of jokes on the Sazon and: his red’ horse 
goirig the wrong way.. The Welsh girls in 
this part. of the country..are very pretty, 
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with beautiful complexions, a gleam of 
gold in their dark hair, and‘ah easy, grace- 
fal walk, from the habit of carrying the 
water-pitchers. from the’ wells on their 
heads. The seene made me feel anything 
but melancholy or ill-natured. 1 could not 
help turning back to help a couple of little 
damsels across, pillidon-wise, who seemed 
terribly afraid of wetting their finery at the 
foot ford. 

Having passed the channels, the wheels 
and footmarks formed a plain direction for 
a safe route, which, leaving Flint Castle on 
my right, brought me into the centre of 
Flint, without any need of a guide. The 
rest of my road was straightforward and 
common-place. I reached the farm where 
the sale was to take place, in time for 
breakfast, and was soon lost in a crowd of 
country squires, Welsh parsons, farmers, 
horse-dealers, and grooms. 

Late in theday I purchased a brown stal- 
lion, with a strain of Arab blood, rather 
undersized, but compact, and one of the 
handsomest horses I ever saw before or 
since, very powerful, nearly thorough-bred. 
When the anctioneer had knocked him 
down to me, I said to one of the grooms of 
the establishment who was helping my 
man—handing him a crown-piece at the 
same time— 

“ As the little brown horse is mine, with 
all faults, just have the goodness to tell me 
what is his fault.” 

“ Why, sir,’ he answered, “he can walk, 
trot, gallop, and jump, first-rate, surely ; but 
he’s very awkward to mount; and when 
you are on, he ‘li try uncommon hard to get 
you off, for two minutes; if you stick fast, 
he will be quiet enough all day.” 

“ Thank you, my man,” I replied; “I'll 
try him directly.” 

Just before star:ing I found the chestnut 
had a shoe loose, and had to send him to 
the nearest village, two miles off. I had 
promised Laura to return by eight o’clock, 
to finish a delightful book we were reading 
aloud together, until the tiff about Captain 
Egret had interrupted us, You may judge 
if. 1 was not impatient; and yet, with fif- 
teen miles to ride to Flint, 1 had no time 
to spare. 

My friend, the groom, saddled the brown 
horse, and brought him: down to tae open 
roadtome. He trotted along, with shining 
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coat and arched neck, snorting and waving 
his great tail like a lion. As he piaffed 
and paraded sideways along, casting back 
his full eye most,wiqkedly, every motion 
spoke mischief; but there was no time for 
consideration ; I had barely an hour to do 
fifteen miles of rough roads before crossing 
the river, and must get to the river-side, 
coo}. I had intended to have ridden the 
chestnut, who was experienced in water, 
but the loose shoe upset that arrangement. 


Without giving him any time to see what 
I was about, I caught him by the mane and 
the reins, threw myself from a sloping 
bank into the saddle, and, although he drag§ 
ged the groom across the road; I had both 
feet in the stirrups before he burst from 
his hold. Snorting fiercely., he bucked and 
plunged until I thought the girths would 
surely crack; but other horsemen gallop- 
ping past, enabled me to bustle him into 
full speed, and in five minutes he settled 
down into a long, luxurious stride, with his 
legs under his haunches, that felt like a 
common canter, but really devoured the 
way, and swept me past cvetything on the 
road. Up hill and down, it was all the 
same, he bounded, like a machine full of 
power on the softest of steel-springs. 

Ten miles were soon past,and we reach- 
ed Holywell; up the steep hill and through 
the town, and down the steep narrow lanes, 
we went, and reached the level road along 
the shore leading to Flint, without halt, 
until within two miles of that town; then 
I drew bridle, to walk in cool. 

By this time the weather, which had 
been bright all day, had changed ; a few 
heat drops of rain fell, thunder was heard 
rolling in the distance, and a wind seemed 
rising and murmuring from the sea. 

I looked at my watch as we entered the 
town; it was an hour past the time when 
I intended to have crossed—but Laura 
must not be disappointed ; so I only halted 
at the inn long enough to let the brown 
wash lis mouth out, and, without dismount- 
ing, rode on to the guide’s house. As I 
passed the Castle, I] heard a band playing; 
it was a party of officers, with their friends, 
w) » had come up ona picnic from Chester. 

When I reached the cottage of old-David, 
the guide, he was.‘sitting on the bench at 
the door, putting on his shoes and stock- 
ings; and part of the party I had met in 
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the morning, as they passed, cried, “ You're 
late. master; you must hurry on to cross 
to-night.” David was beginning to dis 
suade me; but when I threw him a shil- 
ling, and trotted on, he followed me, pat- 
tering down the beach. 

“ You must make haste, master, for the 
wind’s getting up, and will bring the tide 
like a roaring lion—it will. ~ But I suppose 
the pretty lady with the rosy face expects 
you. But where's the red horse! I wish 
you had him. I do not like strange horses 

-on such a time as this—indeed, and I do 
not,” he added. But I had no time for ex- 
planations, although David was a great ally 
of ours. I knew I was expected; it was 
getting dusk, and Laura would be anxious, 
I hoped. 

Pushing briskly along, we soon reached 
the ford of the channel, so calm and shal- 


low in the morning, but now filling fast 


with the tide: dark clouds were covering 
the sky, and the wind brouglit up a hollow 
murmuring found. 

“Now get across, young gentleman, as 
fast as you can, and keep your eye on the 
wind-mill, and don’t spare your spurs, and 
you will have plenty of time ; so good even- 
ing, God bless you! young gentleman, and 
the pretty lady, too,” cried David, honest- 
est of Welsh guides. 


I tried to walk the brown horse through 


the ford where it was not more than three 
or four feet deep; but, he first refused ; 
then, when pressed, plunged fiercely in, 
and was out of his depth in a moment. 
He swam boldly enough, but obstinately 
kept his head down the stream; so that, 
instead of landing on an easy, shelving 
shore, he came out where all buta perpen- 
dicular bank of soft sand had to be leaped 
and climbed over. After several unsuc- 
cessful efforts, 1 was obliged to slip off, and 
elimb up on foot, side by side with my 
horse, holding on by the flap of the saddle. 
If I had not dismounted, we should proba- 
bly have rolled. back together. 

When I reached the top of the bank, ra- 
ther out of breathy] looked back, and saw 
David making piteous-sigus, as he moved 
off rapidly, for me to:push along. But this 
was easier said than done; the brown 
horse would not let me come near bim. 
Round and round he went, rearing and 
plunging, until I was quite exhausted. 
Coaxing arid threatening were alike use- 
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ess; every moment it was getting darker. 
Once I thought of letting the brute go, and 
swimming back to David, But when I 
looked at the streamjand thought of Laura, 
that idea was dismissed. Another tussle, 
in which we ploughed up the sand in acir- 
cle, was equally fruitless, and I began to 
think he would keep me there to be drown- 
ed, for to cross to Parkgate on foot before 
the tide came up-strong, seemedshopeless, 
At length, finding I. could not get to’ touch 
his shoulder, I seized the oppormnity, when 
he was close to the bank of the stream, 
and catching the curb sharply in. both 
hands, backed him half way down almost 
into the water. Before he had qnite strug- 
gled up to the top, I threw myself into the 
saddle, and was carried off at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour toward the’ sea. 

Bat I soon gathered up the reins, and, 
fiz ip. my seat, turned my Tartar’s head 
toward the point where I; could see the 
white wind-mill gleamingthrough the twi- 
light on the Cheshire shore. 

I felt that I had not a moment to spare. 
The sand, so firm in the morning, sounded 
damp under my horse’s stride; the little 
stagnant pools: filled visibly, and joining 
formed. shatlow lakes, through which we 
dashed in a showerof spray; and every 
now and then we leaped over, or plunged 
into deep holes. At first I tried to choose 
path, but as it rapidly grew darker, I sat 
back in my saddle, and with my eyes fixed 
on the tower of the windmill, held my 
horse firmly mto a hand gallop, and kept a 
straight line. He was a famous deep- 
chested, long-striding little fellow, and 
bounded alongas fresh as when I started. 
By degrees my spirits began to rise; I 
thought the danger past; I felt confidence 
in myself and horse, and. shouted to him in 
encouraging triumph. ‘Adréeady I was, in 
imagination, landed and relating my day's 
adventures to Laura, when with a heavy 
plunge down on his head, right over went 
the brown stallion, and away’! flew as far 
as the reins, fortunately fast grasped, would 
let me. Blinded with ‘wet sand, startled, 
shaken, confused, by a sort of instinet, I 
acrambied to my feet\ almost as soon as my 
horse, who had fallen over a set of salmon- 
net stakes. Even in the instant of my fall, 
ail the horror of my situation was mentally 
visible to mes’ In aanoment Flived years. 
[ felt that Iwas a dead man; I wondered 
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if my body would be found; I thonght ‘of 
what my frinds would say, I thought of 
letters in my desk I wished burned. F 
thought of relativeste whom my journey to 
Parkgate was unknown, of debts I wished 
paid, of parties with whom | ha! quarre}l- 
led, and wished I had been reconviled. I 
wondered whether Laura would mourn for 
me, whether she really loved me: In fact, 
the most serious and ridiculous thoughts 
were jumbled altogether, while 1 muttered, 
once or twice, a hasty prayer; and yet I 
did not lose a moment. in ;remounting.- 
This time my horse made no resistance; 
but stood over his hocks in a pool of salt 
water, and trembled and 
fiercely, but in fear. There was no time 
to lose. I looked round for the dark line 
of the shore; it had sunk in the twilight. 
T looked again for,the white tower; it had 
disappeared. The fall and the rolling, and 
turning of the horse in rising, had confused 
all my enotions of the points of the com, 
pass. I could not tell whether it was the 
dark clouds from the sea, or the dizzy 
whirling of my brain; butit seemed to have 
become black night in a moment. 

The water seemed to flow in all diree- 
tions round and round. I tried, but could 
not tell which was the sea, and which the 
river side. Tlre wind, too, seemed to shift 
and blow from all points of the compass. 


Then, “Softly,” I said to myself, “be 
calm; you are confused by terror; be a 
man ;” and pride came to my rescue. I 
closed my eyes for a moment, and whisper- 
ed, “Oh, Lord, savé me!” Then with an 
effort, calmer,-as thoughI had gulped down 
something, I opened my eyes, stood up in 
my stirrups and peered into the darkness. 
As far as I could see were patches of was 
ter eating up the dry bits of sand; as far 
as I could hear, a rushing tide was on all 
sides. Four times,in different directions, 
T' pushed’ on, and stopped when I found the 
water rising over the shoulders of my 
horse. ' 


snorted—not 


‘Ddrew up on a sort-of island of sand, 


which was every minute growing less,'and, 
gathering all the strength of my lungs, 
shouted again and again, and then listened ; 
but there came no answering shout. Sud: 
denly, a sound of music came floating past 
“me. I could distinguish the air; it was 
the military band playing: “Home, sweet 
Home,” I tried’to gather from what quar- 
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ter the sound came; but each time’ the 
wind instruments brayed out loudly, the 
sounds seemed to come to me from every 
direction at once. “Ah!” I thought, “I 
shall see home no more.” [| could have 
wept, but I had no time; my eyes were 
staring through the darkness, and my horse, 
plunging and rearing, gave me no rest for 
weeping. I gave him his head once, hay- 
ing heard that horses, from ships sunk at 
sea, have reached land distant ten miles, 
by instinct ; but the alternation of land and 
shallow and deep water confused his sen- 
ses, and destroyed the calm power which 
might have been developed in the mere 
act of swimming. . 
At length, after a series of vain efforts, 
I grew calmand resigned. I made up my 
mind to die. I took my handkerchief from 
my neck, and tied my pockét-book to the 
D’s of the saddle. I pulled my rings off 
my fingers, and put them in my pocket—I 
had heard of wreckers cutting off the fin- 
gers of drowned men—and then’ was on 
the point of dashing forward at random, 
when some inner feeling made me cast 
another steady glance all round. At shat 
moment, just behind me, something spar- 
kled twice, and disappeared,and then, re- 
appearing, shone faintly, but.so. steadily 
that there could be no doubt it was a light 
en the Cheshire shore. In an instant my 
horse’s head was turned. round. I had 
gathered him ‘together, dug in the spurs, 
and crying from the bottom of my heart, 
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“Thank God!’ th the same moment, not 
profanely, but with a horseman’s instinet, 
shouting encowragingly, and dashed away 
towards the light. It was a hard fight; the 
ground. seemed melting from under us— 
now struggling through soft sand, now 
splashing over hard, now swimming, (that 
was easy,) and now and again leapirg and 
half falling, but never losing hold of my 
horse or sight of the beacon; we forced 


through every obstacle, until at length the © 


water grew shallower and shallower; we 
reached the sand, and, passing the sand, 
rattled over the shingle of high-water 
mark—and I was saved! But I did not, 
could not step; up the loose shingles I 
pressed on [6 the light that had saved me. 
I could not rest one instant, even for thanks- 
giving, until I knew to what providential 
ciréumstancé I owed my safety. I drew 
wp at a fistiermdn’s hut of the humblest 
kind, built on thé highest part of the shore, 
full two miles from Parkgate; a light, 
which seemed faint when close to it, twin- 
kled from a small latticed window; | threw 
myself from myliorse, and knocked loudly 
at the door, and, as I knocked, fumbled 
with one hand in my soaked pocket for my 
purse. Twice I knocked again, and the 
door, which, was unhasped, flew open. A 
woman, weeping bitterly, rose at this rude 
summons; and at the same moment I saw 
on the table the small coffin of a young 
child, with a rushlight burning at either 
end. I owed my life to death! 





THE OLD SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


Come listen to another song, 
Should make your heart beat high, 
Bring crimson to your forehend, 
And the lustre to-your éye;-— 


It is a song of alden time; 


Of days long since:gone by, 

And of a Baron stout and bold 

As'e’et wore sword om thigh! 
Like a brave’ old Scottish Cavalier; 
All of the olden time! 
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He kept his castle in the North, 
Hard by the thundering Spey ; 
And a thousand vassals dwelt around, 
All of his kindred they. 
And not a man of all that clan 
Had ever ceased to pray 
For the royal race they loved so well, 
Though exiled far away, 
From the steadfast Scottish Cavalier; 
All of the olden time. 


His father drew the righteous sword 

For Scotland and her claims. 

Among the loyal gentlemen 

And chiefs of ancient names, 
Who swore to fight or fall beneath 
The standard of King James, 
And died at,Killiecrankie pass 
With the glory of the Graemes ; 

Like a true old Scottish Cavalier, 

All of the olden time! 


He never owned the foreign rule, 
No master he obeyed, 
But kept his clan in peace at home 
From foray and from rar; 
And when they asked him for his oath, 
He touched his glittering blade, 
And pointed to his bonnet blue, 
That bore the white cockade: 
Like a leal old Scottish Cavalier ; 
All of the olden time! 


At length the news ran through the land, 
The Prince had come again! 
That night the fiery cross was sped 
O’er mountain and through glen; 
And our old Baron rose in might, . 
Like a lion from his den, 
And rode away across the hills 
To Charlie and his men, 
With the valiant Scotch Cavaliers, 
All of the olden time! 


He was the first that bent the knee 
When Tue Stanparp waved abroad, 
He was the first that charged the foe 
On Preston’s bloody sod ; 
And ever in the van of fight, 
The foremost still he trod, 
Until on bleak Culloden’s heath, 
He gave his soul to God, ’ 
Like a good old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time! — 
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Oh! never shall we know again 
A heart so stout and true,— 
The olden times have passed away, 
And weary are the new; , 
The fair White Rose has faded 
Frem the garden where it grew, 
And no fond tears, save those of heaven, 
The glorious bed bedews, 
Of the last old Scottish Cavalier, 
All of the olden time! : 





POCAHONTAS; OR, THE LADY REBECCA. 


The name of Pocahontas has in it a 
wondrous charm. Her career is the de- 
lightful episode in early Virginia history, 
and lends to it an attraction which that of 
no other colony possesses. Though it is 


nearly two centuries and a half since her | 


short life was closed, her story is still fresh 
in our minds, and her character of gentle 
mercy and guileless purity still appeals to 
the sympathies of every generation. Long 
years have passed since this Indian maiden 
and Christian matron was laid to rest in 
the shadow of an English church, far away 
from home and kindred; yet her name still 
awakens the tenderest emotions, and stirs 
up the deepest feelings of the heart. 
Neither time nor distance weakens the 
interest.of her life, and her bright example 
will, in every age, illustrate the grace and 
blessing of humanity. Never did the 
world exhibit such an example of piety 
nurtured in savage life, or of sincerity in 
one of a wily and treacherous race. 

The friend of Smith, because she had 
saved his life, and of his associates, be- 
cause of her regard for him, steadily faith- 
ful when they most needed a friend, at 
last renouncing her religion, her kindred 
and her childhood’s memories, Pocahontas 
united her destiny with the white race, and 
thenceforth shared its blessings, Twenty- 
two years covered her whole earthly pil- 
grimagé, the larger part passed in héathen 
blindness, but yet containing the germs of 
those womanly virtues that developed, 
under Christian’ culture, into the lovely 
character she bears. Less than five years 
embraced the rapidly succeeding scenes of 
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her conversion, her baptism, her marriage, 
her quiet life at Henricopolis, her visit to 
England, her becoming a mother, and her 
early death. With a character so attrac- 
tive, and with points so interesting, it is 
hardly possible to make a dull story of 
Pocahontas’ career; my object, however, 
is not to make a romance, but to group to- 
gether, in narrative style, the few and scat- 
tered memorials that history and tradition 
have left of this noble woman. 
Pocahontas was the daughter of Powhatan, 
King of all the Indian tribes of lower Vir- 
ginia. His hereditary dominion was the 
country on the lower James; but by his 
force of mind, energy and skill, he had sub- 
jected to his sway all the territory extend- 
ing to the Potomac, and his power was re- 
spected even by the tribes as far west as 
the Blue Ridge. He had several resi- 
dences, from ne to the other of which, in 
royal fuahiowthe moved at different seasons, 
but his favorite abode---his home----was at 
Werowocomoco, on the North bank of. the 
York, in Gloucester county, a few miles 
above Yorktown. This spot has natural 
attractions, as a residence, sufficient to vin- 
dicate the taste and judgment of the Indian 
Chief. Here Pocahontas was born, it is 
believed, in the year 1595. Her original 
name, the tradition runs, was Matoaca, in 
the beautiful symbolism of the Indians, 
the Snow Feather ; but fearing the machi- 
nations of the whites, her father, under 
superstitious influences, changed her name 
to Pocahontas, as interpreted by some, the 
stream that runs between two hills. The an- 
nalist, Strachey, says she was called Poca- 
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hontas, or Littla Wanton, from her being 
the favorite daughter of Powhatan, but in 
after life she was called Amonate. Others 
think Matoaca her real name, and Poca- 
hontas her title. 

The name of her mo.her is not known. 
She wa-, doubtless, the favorite wife of 
Powhatan. He had many children, both 
sons and daughters. One of the sons, 
Nantiquans, seems to have had qualities 
akin to those of Pocahontas. He had inter- 
ceded with his father, though vainly, for 
the release of Smith, exhibiting, as the 
latter says, “the most manliest, comeliest, 
boldest spirit I ever saw in a savage.” One 
of Pocahontas’ sisters was named Mata- 
chauna, whose husband, Tomocomo, accom- 
panied Pocahontas to England. Another 
sister owed to the English the name she is 
known by, Cleopatra. She was the young- 
est daughter, and the one whom Sir 
Thomas Dale solicited in marriage for 
one of his Council, but whom her father 
had already sold to a neighbouring chief 


“ for two bushels of rawenoke,” (shells for 


wampum.) 

The first appearance of Pocahentas in 
Virginia history, is that which bas conse- 
crated her name forever. It was the scene 
of her ‘merciful intervention in behalf of 
Captain Smith. He was the first white 
man she had ever seen. The time was 
the ealy winter of 1607; the place was 
Werowocomoco, her childhood’s home; 
the occasion was the impending sacrifice, 
by the Indians, of their first eaptive among 
the colonists. The story is too well 
known to be repeated here. Neither 
Smith’s presence of mind fearless air, nor 
ability to tell his thoughts on paper, though 
they surprised and awed his enemies, 
availed to save his life. Savage fear and 
hate were to be glutted by savage revenge. 
At this awful moment,.when Smith lay 
bound in the midst of the eager throng, 
neither asking nor expecting mercy, natural 
pity----shall we not rather say, God---moved 
this young Indian girl, scarcely twelve 
years old, to intercede for the victim. The 
prayers even of this beloved daughter were 
in yain. Then, in the quaint language of 
Stith, “Pocahontas, the King’s darling 
daughter, when no entreaty could prevail, 
got his head into her arms, and laid her 
own upon it, to save his life;” and, as 


a 


Smith himself*says, “hazarding the beat- 
ing out of her own brains to save mine.” 
The savage King granted to this touching 
appeal what he had denied to the claims 
of mercy, and Smith was pardoned and 
given to the young maiden for a slave. 


“low could that stern old King deny 
The angel-pleading in her eye? 
How mock the sweet, imploring grace, 
That breathed in beauty from her face, 
And to her kneeling action gave 

A power to soothe, and still subdue, 
Until, though humble as a slave, 

To more than queenly sway she grew ? 
Oh! brief the doubt----oh! short the strife ; 
She wins the captive’s forfeit life.” 


Smith soon redeemed himself, and was 
sent back to Jamestown. During the next 
spring, or summer, he caused to be built 
for Powhatan, at Werowocomoco, a royal 
house, as a habitation for this monarch. 
Singularly enough, the chimney of this 
house is still standing, and is an object of 
curiosity to the passing traveller on the 
York. Itis the oldest relic of the white 
race in Virginia, and will probably outlast 
every similar structure. Its identity is 
established beyond a doubt, by the locality 
a3 fixed on Smith's map of Virginia, The 
house has long ago passed away, but so 
solid is this chimney, built of the marl of 
the river bank, which hardens by exposure 
to the air and fire, that it has survived all 
the efforts of time. Another house is now 
attached to this chimney, and probably 
several previews ones have succeeded the 
original. The fire-place is of huge dimen- 
sions, eight feet wide, four feet deep, and 
six feet high, and still serves its purpose ; 
the inmates of the house now sitting round 
the same hearthstone where Powhatan 
smoked in savage’ dignity, and where 
Pocahontas grew up to maidenly years, 


The intervention of the young child in 
behalf of Smith, was not the prompting of 
mere’ pity, but a token of permanent sym- 
pathy for the white race. Thence for- 
ward she was the guardian angel of Smith, 
and the protector of the colony in its next 
years of trial; warding off danger, warn- 
ing of treachery, and supplying its wants. 
Her influence was wielded for the interests 
of her new friends; with whom she daily 
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grew into closer union. We can easily 
imagine the interest that would gather 
around this forest maiden. Her tender 
years, her simple manners, her personal 
attractions, her merciful temper, so inex- 
_plicable in one raised in the habitation of 
cruelty, made her the pet of the colonists 
and of the noble man whose life she had 
saved. She was called the “nonpareil 
of Smith ;” and their affection, like that of 
father and daughter, grew stronger to the 
end of life. “ Jamestowa, with her wild 
train, she as frequently visited as her fa- 
ther's, habitation.” These visits, as often 
as once a week, though generally in public 
and as if prompted by childish curiosity, 
were sometimes secret and in haste, when 
the occasion being to expose some inimi- 
cal design, admitted of no delay. Then, 
neither fear of her father, nor personal 
danger, nor night, nor tempest, stopped her 
mission of love and mercy. Think of a 
girl of thirteen years stealing out from 
Werowocomoco after night-fall, crossing 
the wide York in a canoe, speeding over 
thé peninsula on foot to Jamestown, ten 
miles, bearing some message of warning, 
and then hastening back before daylight 
should reveal her absence! “The dark 
night could not affright her,” is Smith’s 
truthful testimony, “but coming through 
the irksome woods, with watered eyes, she 
gave me intelligence.” 


In less than two years a change came 
over the scene. Smith was gone to Eng- 
land, whence he never returned ‘to Vir- 
ginia. Intestine divisions provoked In- 
dian hostilities. The colony was brought 
to the brink of ruin. Pocahontas came no 
more to Jamestown. Whether exiled by 
her father, or because she could not wit- 
ness sufferings which she could not relieve, 
she went to King Japaraws, on the Poto- 
mac, and therey remote from her new 
friends, she spent the next three years. In 
this long period she is not known to have 
met with any of the white race, yet her 

' regard for them neither faltered nor les- 
sened. Here in 1612, Captain Argal! got 


possession of her person, through the , 


treachery of Japaraws, whom he reward- 
ed with a copper kettle, and brought her 
to Jamestown, whence she was sent for 
safe keeping, to Henricopolis. The object 
of her seizure, to which we may suppose 
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Pocahontas soon assented, was to extort 
from Powhatan prisoners and grms he had 
taken, or in default of that to hold her asa 
hostage.. To the conciliating steps of 
Governor Dale, Powhatan yielded, but a 
new bond retained the maiden among her 
new people. A tenderer passion than pity 
had sprung up in her heart. Seventeen 
summers had awakened susceptibilities, 
which found their object in the manly at- 
tractions of “a worthy young Englishman, 
John Rolfe by name.” We may suppose 
him to have been one of the Argonauts, 
that carried her into captivity. He was 
certainly one of the party who had her in 
charge, when Governor Dale took her in 
his vessel the next winter up the York and 
Pamunkey, to Matchot, (now Eltham.) 
where she was visited by her brothers. 
Her father refused to go aboard the ship 
to see her,.and she refused to go ashore to 
see him, lest he might forcibly detain her. 
They never afterwards met. Her election 
for life was thus deliberately made. Hence- 
forth the whites were her chosen'people, 
and with them: she lived and died. Her 
new associations, in this nominaleaptivity, 
besides cultivating her mind, and refining 
her natural grace, taught her the truths of 
our holy religion. Having “rejected her 
barbarous condition,” it only needed Chris-. 
tianity to adorn and perfect her character. 
This grace was. soon to follow. Special 
efforts were made to win her as the first 
fruits: of the gospel in Virginia. Dale’s 
interest in her hehalf, with Whitaker’s 
holy instructions, and. Rolfe’s tender ap- 
peals, were the human instruments in her 
conversion. 


There is some discrepancy ina the tradi- 
tions of her baptism, whether it-occurred 
before or after her marriage. Stith makes 
the latter statement; but to a Churchman 
such an idea seems, preposterous. .With 
the views of baptisny taught by the Church, 
and with the reverence for her sacraments 
held in that day, it.is, inconceivable that 
Rolfe would have wedded a maiden no: 
in covenant with God by baptism. Love’s 
gentle courtesies and religion’s holy influ- 
ences had won Pocahontas to the truth, 
but until her repentance and faith had 
been sealed in her baptism, she was still 
without a warrant of salvation. The wife 
of a Christian like Rolfe, we may be sure, 
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must herself be a Christian. We may rely 
therefore on the statement of Sir Thomas 
Dale, made to the Bishop of London, in a 
letter dated June 18th, 1614: “ Powhatan’s 
daughter I caused to be carefully instruct- 
ed in the Christian religion, who after she 
had made some good progress therein, re- 
nounced publicly her country’s idolatry, 
openly confessed her Christian faith, was, 
as she desired, baptized, and is since mar- 
ried to an English gentleman of good un- 
derstanding, (as by his letter unto me, con- 
taining the reasons of his marriage of her, 
you may perceive,) another knot to bind 
this peace the stronger.” Pocahontas was 
baptized under the name of Rebecca, early 
in 1613, in the Church at Jamestown, by 
the Rev. Alexander Whitaker. The fine 
historical picture by Chapman, in the Ro- 
tundo of the Capital at Washingtoa, brings 
the interesting scene vividly before us. 
The marriage was not long delayed. 
Their own consent being obtained, that of 
the Governor and of Powhatan was asked 
for. The latter readily assented to the 


* match, elated at the dignity of his daugh- 


ter’s marriage with a white man. The let- 
ter of Rolfe to Dale, asking his assent, as 
Governor of the Co‘ony, is extant, and may 
be’found in Bishop Meade’s interesting 
wotk on the Church in Virginia. Its elo- 
quence and touching simplicity have never 
been surpassed. I append it to this arti- 
cle, as well worth re-printing. Dale’s con- 
sent was a mere matter of form, and in 
April, (“about the 5th,” says Hamor,) 1613, 
the Jamestown Church witnessed again 
the kneeling at the altar of the Christian 
Rebecc¢a, this time to assume the matrimo- 
nial vows and to link her life with that of 
Rolfe. Whitaker joined them in holy wed- 
lock, by the words of the Church’s liturgy. 
Powhatan failed to come to the marriage, 
but sent his two sons, in token of+good 
will, and an aged uncle, Opachischo, to give 
the bride away. It was a goodly scene. 
Many a showy pageant had been known 
in this Christian Church ; many of high 
rank had worshipped at its altar; but none 
superior to Rebecca had ever entered its 
portals, and no more significant eeremoni- 
als had ever been witnessed there, than 
that which united these representatives of 


‘the white and the red race in loving union. 


Tt was the first and the last marriage of an 


Englishman and an Indian in Virginia. 
None followed the romantic example, pos- 
sibly because, if there were other Rolfes, 
there was no other Pocahontas, Yet from 
this one mingling of the blood of the two 
races, sprang a stock that exists to this day 
and has brought no stains on its ances- 
try. 

There is reason to suppose that Rolfe 
was a widower when he married Pocahon- 
tas. The infant child of a John Rolfe was 
baptized February 11th, 1610, in the Island 
of Bermuda, when Sir Thomas Gate’s com- 
pany were wrecked there in the “Sea Ven- 
ture.” The notion has prevailed that Po- 
cahontas had formed an attachment for 
Smith in her earlier years, that ripened 
into love, which was not reciprocated. 
This is hardly probable. At their first in- 
terview he was twenty-eight years old, 
and she scarcely twelve. Before she 
reached fourteen, Smith had left Virginia, 
and never returned, and there is no evi- 
dence to show that she regarded him other 
than as a father. Rolfe has been suspect- 
ed of fostering the impression in Pocahon- 
tas’ mind that Smith was dead, from the 
fear that she would not marry any one 
while he was alive. That she believed 
Smith was dead until she met him in Eng- 
land, is very probable, but how far it justi- 
fies an unreturned affection for him is 
doubtful. 

The marriage, so far as we know to the 
contrary, was a happy one. The newly 
married pair accompanied Governor Dale 
to Henricopolis, to live there until he took 
them to England. For three years this 
design was frustrated, and during this 
time Henricopolis was theirhome. Traces 
of their house, as also of that of the Gov- 
ernor, may be still seen in the shape of 
scattered bricks, along the bluff of the 
“City of Henry.” And one of the most 
attractive reminiscenses of this romantic 
spot, is, that here was spent the short mar- 
ried life of a couple, whose union was the 
pledge of peace and friendship between 
the two races. This latter was in fact the 
great blessing of the marriage. The years 
ef suffering and bloodshed were now suc- 
ceeded by peace. There was no more war 
while Powhatan lived. Pocahontas’ adop- 
tion among the white race disarmed his 
enmity, and made him a friend. It was 
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during this period that the Governor 
availed himself of Powhatan’s good will, 
to solicit in marriage for a friend, the 
youngest daughter, known as Cleopatra, but 
her father’s refusal made her miss the des- 
tiny of Pocahontas, and thrust her back 
into the barbarism whence she might have 
emerged. 

In the spring of 1616, Governor Dale 
left Jamestown for England, taking with 
him Rolfe and Pocahontas, and several 
Indians, of both sexes. They arrived at 
Plymouth, June 12th. On her arrival the 
“Lady Rebecca,” as she was soon called, 
was kindly received by the public, and by 
thecrown. The Va. Company took upon it- 
self the expense of her maintenance while 
there. She was presented at Court by 
Lord and Lady Delaware, the former of 
whom had known her in Virginia, and her 
friend, Captain Smith, prepared the mind 
of the Queen (Anne of Denmayk) fora 
gracious reception of her, by a letter writ- 
ten in her behalf. She was well received 
at Court, and chaperoned to balls, parties, 
and masquerades, by Lady Delaware 
How she bore herself in this new sphere 
we learn from Purchas’ Pilgrim. ‘ She 
did not only accustom herself to civilities, 
but still carried herself as the daughter of 
a king, and was accordingly respected, not 


only by the Company, which allowed pro- , 


vision for herself and son, but of divers 
particular persons of honour, in their hope- 
ful zeal by her to advance Christianity. I 
was present when my honourable and 
reverend patron, the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, Dr. King, entertained her with festi- 
val, and state, and pomp, beyond what I 
have seen in his great hospitalities afforded 
to other ladies.” 

Various letters and decuments of that 
age, now extant, refer to this Virginia Prin- 
cess as atopic of interest. that winter in 
London. “The Virginia woman, Pocahon- 
tas, with her father counsellor, have been 
with the king, and ‘graciously used; and 
both she and her assistant, well placed at 
the masque.” An interesting memorial of 
her stay in London, is seen in the title of 
an Inn, ‘La Belle Sauvage,’ a name which 
still survives and perpetuates the memory 
of this beautiful Indian.” . 

- Most of her time, in England, was spent 
at Brentford, whither she went to avoid the 


smoke ef the city. Here, she met Smith, 
whose interview with her, aecording to the 
contemporary accounts, was very touching. 
Her surprise at seeing him, whom she 
thought to be dead, and his coldness of 
manner, prevented her from speaking a 
word, This reserve of his, was to ayoid 
giving umbrage to ‘a foolish whim of the 
king, who affected a jealousy of the royal 
prerogative. After a couple of hours Po- 
cahontas relented and addressed Smith ae 
“Father.” This appellation he checkedin 
heras being a “king’s daughter.” Then 
came this noble expostulation: “ You were 
not afraid to come into my father’s coun- 
try, and strike a fear into every body but 
myself; and are you here afraid to let me 
call you father? I tell you then, I will call 
you father, and you shall call me child ; and 
so I will forever be of your kindred and 
country. They always told us you were 
dead; and 1 knew not otherwise, till I 
came to Plymouth. But Powhatan com- 
manded Pomocomo to seek you out, and 
know the truth, because your countrymen 
are much given to lying!” Smith saw but 
little of her, for he was at Plymouth, on 
the eve of embarkation for New England. 
While in England, Rolfe wrote a letter to 
the king, giving an iteresting statistical ac- 
count of the plantations in the colony. 
At Brentford, most probaly, the “ Lady Re- 
becca” gave birth to her only child, bapti- 
zed by the name of Thomas. Of the date, 


~I believe there is no record, though it is 


likely that it occurred in the fall of 1616, 
The winter passed, and with the return of 
spring, Rolfe, with his wife and their Eng- 
lish born son, was preparing to return to 


Virginia. To add some dignity to the hus- - 


band of the Lady Rebecca, he was made 
“Secretary and Recorder General” of the 
Colony. In March, 1617, the family were 
awaiting at Gravesend, in Keat, thirty 
miles below London, their passage in the 
good ship “ George,” admiral Argall, who 
was then going out as Governor of Virgi- 
nia. Buta different destiny remained for 
the Indian wife and mother. Death, sud- 
den and unlooked for, called her away. 
The English had become her people, and 
England was to be her grave. We know 
not certainly what was her, disease, but 
neither loving. husband, nor tender off- 
spring, could stay its progress. “Shedied 
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a few days after,” says Beverley, “giving 
great testimony all the time she lay sick, of 
her being a very good Christian.” A con- 
temporary letter says, “ The Virginia wo- 
man, whose picture I sent you, died this 
last week at Gravesend, as she was return- 
ing home.” Purchas’ Pilgrim in his quaint 
way says, “ At her return towards Virginia 
she came to Gravesend, to her end and grave, 
having given great demonstration of her 
Christian sincerity, as the first fruits of Vir- 
ginian conversions, leaving here a Godly 
memory, and the hopesof her resurrection, 
her soul aspiring to see and enjoy present- 
ly in Heaven, what here she had joyed to 
hear and believe of her beloved Saviour.” 

The parish register of Gravesend shows 
the following entry: “1616, March 21, 
Rebecca Wrothe, wyffe of Thomas Wrothe, 
Gentleman, A Virginia lady borne: was 
buried in the Chauneell.” The date 
16)6, is in the old style for the historical 
year 1617. Thecurious mistake of Wrothe, 
for Rolfe, is accounted for by the similar 
sound of the two names, to the unlettered 
parish clerk, the former being a name fa- 
miliar in Gravesend... The mistake of 
Thomas, for John, is more singular, but we 
may suppose that the infant son, Thomas, 
had just been baptized, and in ‘registering 
his baptism and the mother’s death, the 
names of father and son were confounded. 
Similar mistakes are not unfrequent. In 
the Latin Epitaph of. the missionary, Hen- 
ry Martyn, on his tomb at Tocat, in Per- 
sia, he is singularly enough called Guli- 
elmus Martyn. It is almost certain thata 
monument to the Lady Rebecca, marked 
her grave in the Gravesend church, but the 
conflagration of the church, in 1727, de- 
stroyed all memorial of this interesting 
woman, and possibly burned up what was 
left of her mortal body. 


Allusion has been made to a portrait of 
Lady *Rebecca, taken while she was in 
England. This has been often engraved 
and may be seen in Howe’s Historical 
Collections of Virginia. The Indian fea- 
tures and hair are patenttoall.. The dress 
isin the fashionable English style of that 
day, with lace cuffs and high ruff; hat re- 
sembling a man’s, witha plume; and in 
her hand a feather fan. It being a half 
length, her stature cannotbe judged of, but 
we -have Smith’s authority that she was 





below the middle height. He speaks of 
her as “ being of a great spirit, however her 
stature.” Around the portrait are the 
words: “ Matoaka, alias Rebecca, Filia 
potentissimi Principis, Powhatani, Impera- 
toris Virginiae. Matoaka, alias Rebecca, 
daughter te the mighty Prince Powhatan, 
Emperour of Virginia; converted amd bap- 
tized in the Christian faith, and wife to the 
worshipful Mr. Jokn Rolff—Etatis Sue 21, 
A. D. 1616.” 


In the library of the Hon. H. B. Grigsby, 
of Norfolk, is an old portrait of .Pocahon- 
tas, believed to be a likeness. Mr. G. in- 
forms me that the features and expression 
of this portrait are traceable in a number 
of women of the present day, descended 
from the original. Indeed, the blood of the 
Indian princess runs yetin a multitude of 
veins. Though for three generations there 
was but a single line of descent, yet forthe 
last hundred and fifty years, the ramifica- 
tions hav®been so extensive, that not only 
are there hundreds of lineal descendants 
of Pocahontas, living, but they show by 
ocular evidence the traces of the Indian 
blood. 


Rolfe, it is presumed, returned to Vir- 
ginia soon after his wife’s death, for we 
find him residing, in 1619, at Bermuda 
City, on James river, as “ Secretary and 

grecorder General” of the Colony. 


The infant son, Thomas, was left in Eng 
land, in the charge of Sir Lewis Stukeley, 
Vice Admiral of Devonshire. This man’s 
base betrayal afterward of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, brought him into disgrace, when the 
child was adopted and brought up by his 
unclé, Henry Rolfe, Esq., of London. Af- 
ter reaching maturity, he came to Virginia, 
the land of his mother, and there became 
aman of positionand influence. In 1641, 
he petitioned the Governor, Sir Francis 
Wyatt, for permission to visit his grand- 
uncle, Opecancanough, then nearly a hun- 
dred years old, and his aunt, Cleopatra. In 
1646, he wag Lieutenant in command of 
Fort James, on the Chickahbominy river, 
one of the new forts, erected for the better 
control of the Indian tribes. He is buried 
at Farmingdell, in Prince George county. 
His wife was a Miss Poythress, of England. 
Their only child, Jane Rolfe, married Col. 
Robert Bolling, of London, who settled in 
Virginia. The only child of this marriage, 
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was the father of five children, and from 
them has sprung a very numerous kindred. 

The following genealogical table, made 
with some care, but possibly not perfectly 


1. John Rolfe—Pocahontas. ? 
2. Thomas Rolfe—Miss Poythress> 
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accurate, shows one or two of the lines of 
descent; the names of. Pocahontas’ blood 


being in italies. = 


3. Jane Rolfe—Col. Robert Bolling. 


* 
4. Major John Bolling —Miss Kennon. 





| 
5. Major John Bolling—Eliza Blair. 


5. Jane Bolling—Rich'd Randolph of Curls. 





6. Frances Bolling—Theodoric Bland, Sr. 


peed | 
6. Mary Randolph—Col. A. Cary. 6. John Randolph—7. Frances 


7. Frances Bland.—~ 


Bland. 


7. Ann Cary—Col. T. Mann Randolph. 7. John Randolph, 


of Roanoke. 


8. Col. T. Mann Randolph, Jr.—Martha Jefferson. 


9. Gen. G. W. Rand iIph, (C.S. Secretary of War, 1862.) 


Of the character of Pocahontas, I need 
not speak. The world has formed but one 
estimate of her noble nature: it is that of 
admiration and love. Her name isa sy- 
nonyme of all that is tender and true. She 
needs no monument to perpetuate her 
memory, for mercy has consecrated it, and 
poetry and sentiment have enshrined it 
forever. But a monument would not be 
useless nor inappropriate. It would at 
least attest Virginia’s grateful appreciation 
of her lovely daughter, born ‘in her forest 
wilds, and growing up in grace and beau- 


ty, though amid the rugged -influences of 
her firstgolonial days. The metropolis of 
Virginia, ought to erect, in er.during stone, 
or bronze, the effigy of the saviour of the 
Colony. Let us hope that the decorations 
of its Capitol grounds will not have béen 
completed, before a marble groyp shall re- 
produce to the eye of citizen and stranger, 
the stalwart form of the Father _of the Co- 


lony, his head shielded by the fair limbs . 


of the “ Nonparelle of Virginia.” 
W. S. B. 
Savanna, Ga., Sept. 20, 1862. 





WILLIAM COURTLAND PRENTICE. 


BY JULIA PLEASANTS CRESWELL. 


He came with youth, and hope, and swelling heart; 
And freely cast them in the unequal scale; 

Though Prudence pointed out that specious part, 
Where brutal force, and lawless pewer prevail. 


s' 


He fell upon the “ dark and bloody” sward, 
He fell as only fall the brave and true,— 
Not mid the undistinguishable horde, 
But nobly struggling with the gallant few. 


Oh! Freedom, in thy sacred cause, once more, 
What hearts of oak and souls of tempered steel, 
Have fought the battles, vainly fought of yore, 


And made, as then, the throne of tyranfs reel. 
” 


~ 
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Too soon, too soon, amid that warring host, 
The unerring archer found his beaiteous mark ; 

Breathed on his budding hopes, like wintry frost, 7 
And quenched in rayless gloom his vital spark. 


Weave tender strains for him, ye tuneful throng, 
And strew his early grave with Autumn flowers ; 
For he was cradled in the hall of song; 
And all his memory now is Fame’s and ours. 


Oh! Prentice, in that proud star-guided son, 
Thou mayest a wreath of fadeless glory claim, 

More worth, than al! the laurels thou hast won, 
So richly from the hand of partial Fame. 


Kentueky, yet, his eherished name shall wear, 
An amulet, around. her free-born breast ; 

Build domes, and monuments of marble rear, 
To consecrate his place of final rest. 


And when, redeemed, she walks in beauty forth, 
To join the land, where she by birth belongs, 
She shall, in sadness, greet the murderous North, 

And for such priceless gifts, forgive her wrongs. 





GERALDINE. 


BY MARGARET STILLING. 


“ The legend I feel is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 
That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 
To quiet its fever and pain.” : 
. [Loxerz.iow. 

Two weeks agol came across this old 
manuscript, blurred and blotted, as if with 
tears, yellowed and damp with mould and 
brine, and while reading it, I can look from 
my window upon the long arbour of “ gol- 
denly purple grapes, set like clusters of 
amethysts in their framework of emerald 
leaves and gracefully curling tendrils,” and 
still farther in the hazy distance, to where 
“ sun-crested hills are bathed in the blue 
ether that descends like the smile of a God 
to meet them,” while every breath of the 
breeze that sportively flutters the leaves, is 
fragrant with the “royal incense from the 
adoring hearts of ten ‘thousand princely 

owers.” 

The old, curious, rambling house, with 
its many architectural beauties is mine, to 
wander over at my own free will, with the 
same quaintly carved furniture, and heavy 
hangings as when this tale was written, but 
the “ ghostly room so long unknown, so fa- 
tally discovered,” is invisible, no trace of 





it has yet rewarded rhy most eager and 
anxious searches, and it is a haunting 
doubt whether its only existence was in the 
fertile brain that penned these lines, or 
whether it has returned to that depth from 
which it emerged, that land that engulphs 
so many things, the realm where the lost 
treasures of so many generations find a 
“local habitation and a name.” 

Bat three days ago what bounding hopes; 
forever stilled; what a radiant, happy 
heart, shrined in a form where countless 
tender charms met in enchanting loveli- 
ness, that almost glorifi€d the frame, that 
seemed to sway with every sweet impulse 
of the noble mind. Together we roamed 
ove: the house, curiously inspecting, as new 
comers will, our future home, prying into 
unexplored corners, throwing open the 
guarding shutters with an eager hand, and 
letting the bright sunshine rush into rooms 
whose gloom and dust had been undisturb- 
ed for years. An old house-servant follow- 
ed us with the keys, and as she threw open 
the various apartments at our demand, she 
would tell us many a wild, weird tale of the 
lost and gone that had moved so often 
through the vast halls and flitted like gay 
birds from room to room, making the old 
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house resound with warbled snatches of 
song and bursts of laughter. | 

The rooms were numerous, the old wo- 
man garulous, and ere the hour of inspec- 
tion was accomplished we were acquaint- 
ed with all of her heroes and heroines: 
fair Alice Oswald,'with her brown curls 
and brown eyes, Lady Jessie Macdonald, 
dark and regal as one of her own Scottish 
glens, and Sir Archibald, and the Lady 
Clare, learning lessons of love from each 
others eyes, while the days glided joyously 
by, unmarked by their careless, buoyant 
hearts. Of these and many more did she 
prate, after pausing e’er she turned the key 
in the rusty lock, te tell us how such a one 
had always had'this apartment devoted to 
her, or how the hangings of this were cho- 
sen by its fair inmate, to add to the lustre of 
her brilliant skin, or soften its too rich tints, 

“ Ah, those were bonnie days,” she said, 
“when every morning’s sun saw at the win- 
dows bright young faces, there were no 
shadows there, but every room was as full 
of sunshine as of happy hearts, and surely 
there were no lack of these. “Though, to 
be sure,” she added, shaking her head 
mournfully, “many were the days of sor- 
row that had come to some of them.” 


“This was Lady Jessie’s nest,” and the 
picture that hung over the mantle was hers, 
a strange fancy it was of Sir Kenneth, to 
have it brought from the gallery and lock- 
ed up in her own room. 

“ Nay, you cannot gee it Miss,’’ she has. 
tened to say, as Geraldine threw open the 
heavy shutters, that with her help, she had 
been unfastening, and sure enough when 
we turned towards it, we started, shocked 
to see it enveloped in rusty folds of funeral 
crape. 

“ Ah, so it was withthem all, there were 
pictures of every one that I have been tell- 
ing you of, but after Sir Kenneth came in 
possession, he had wrapped them all in 
crape, and sent them to the rooms, which 
were locked, and never afterwards open- 
ed, unless he himself, and no one could 
ever say what he might do, visited them 
sometimes in their gloom.” 

“Did Sir Kenneth see no company?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“Not here, though it has been said that 
at his place in London you could meet as 
gay acrowdas anywhere. But here it was 
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different ; from the time he canse from the 
continent on hearing of his brother’s death, 
no foot has ever passed beyond the thresh- 
hold of the hall, and even the oldest friends 
of the family soon learned that this was no 
place for them.” ae 

“Did he pass much of his time here ?” 

“Once a year he spent two months here, 
but he always left his attendants at the vil- 
lage below, except his own serving man, 
that he brought from foreign parts, and few 


were the faces that showed aught but sor- | 


row at the sight of him. Many atime has 
he spent his time here with scarce a word 
for those who had tended him when he was 
but a boy, and honest hearts they were too» 
and no one could do aught to please him 
but Jacqu®s.” 


All this was said in Lady Jessie’s room 
while my companion was flitting about like 
a humming bird, daintily holding up her 


rich dress, as she peered into closets, and — 


shook the hangings till the rows of golden 
acorns tinkled against each other, and a 
shower of the accumulated dust of years, 
rose towards her, from which she prettily 
retreated. 

“Come, Geraldine, we havealready given 
too much of our time to this apartment, an- 
other time we can inspect it at our leisure,” 
and I drew herto the door. - 

“ Geraldine !” said the old woman, sharp- 
ly, springing forward and looking in my 
friend’s face eagerly, “ I thought you were 
the new lady,” she added, turning towards 
me, with an indescribable manner, “ though 
from the first I missed the Barcy likeness, 
too much pride, too much ease of manner 
for one of that fated family, but in her face 
I see it all—all—aye—and too much.” 

“ My good woman,” | hastened to say, 
“you are mistaken, I am Sir Kenneth’s 
niece, and Geraldine is but my cousin, and 
has no blood of the ‘fated family’ as you 
mysteriously call us, in her veins,” and I 
turned towards her. 

“Tt isa fatal name,” she muttered, re- 
gardless of my explanation, “ see thie trou- 
ble of her eye. The youngest babe has al- 
ways borne this mark, the youthful and 
aged of this house will always bear it, as 
they have ever since * she checked 
herself, and glanced at us suspiciously. 

But neither curiosity nor interest was ex- 
cited in my mind by her words or manner, 
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for my whole attention was absorbed by 
Geraldine. She was leaning against the 
door, with white cheeks, with an implor- 
ing, yet half averted look at me, as if she 
had been proven.a culprit. But what so 
moved me was as Margaret had said, “ the 
trouble in her eye,” there was an expres- 
sion of restlessness I had never seen there 
before, or rather of the spirit of unrest, and 
a slight dilation of the eye, as if in fear, 
and indeed it seemed ready to change any 
moment to the wildest alarm. §8o strongly 
‘did I feel this, that it really seemed to me 
that before I could remove my gaze, she 
would pierce the air with her screams, and 
involuntarily I shuddered violently. What 
change was this that had come upon my 
darling ; was the spirit of this legended 
house overshadowing us so soon? While 


these thoughts were passing through my 


mind, I was leading her away, but she 
checked me to inquire if there were no 
more rooms io be seen. 


“Not to-day, not to-day,” I replied, hur- 


riedly, “I do not feel well, neither do you, 


carrissima, so we will go down now, and 
some other time continue our tour of ex- 


ploration.” 

“ There areonly Lady Geraldine’s rooms, 
in the other passage,” said the dame, point- 
ing to a dark hall, stretching away to our 
right, ‘‘and if the young lady feels unwell, 
*twould be better not to open them to- 
night.” 

Geraldine hesitated, and her wan cheeks 
flushed with some sudden emotion, but at 
length she suffered us to lead the way down 
stairs, often glancing over her shoulder as 
we descended, as if regretful that we had 
not continued our search. 


$ * * * * * e 


That night, when after having spent 
hours as it seemed to me in restless toss- 
ings, I had just fallen into an unquiet sleep, 
I was aroused by some one softly entering 
my room, and springing up in alarm, I saw 
Geraldine, stealing towards me, with her 
white robes clinging around her slight 
form. Her cheeks were brilliant, her eyes 
fairly gleaming with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“Edith,” she said, in a voice so hoarse 
and tremulous, I should never have recog- 
nized it for hers, “I must go to those rooms 
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to-night, I cannot sleep till I see them; will 
you come ?” 

“ But they are locked,” I said, startled by 
her manner, and anxious to restrain her, 
“wait till morning, and I will go with 
you.” 

“Here are the keys,” she answered, 
breathlessly, “I took them from the rest 
this evening. You must come, Edith, you 
must come, or I will go alone,” and she 
made a motion of leaving, but I caught her 
arm. 


“ You are ill, Geraldine, and donot know 
what you are saying, the past day has been 
too exciting for you. Feel how hot your 
cheeks are, and your head is the same, lie 
down with me, and in the morning if you 
are well enough, I will go all over them 
with you.” 

“TI must go, I must go,” she repeated, 
struggling to free herself. “I must see her 
rooms this very night. My God, what have 
I said?” and she looked at me wildly. 

More and more convinced that she was 
ill and delirious, and feeling my utter in- 
ability to restrain her, I tried to reason the 
matter with her, more to gain time to think 
what to do, than for aught else. 


“ Her rooms, Geraldine, surely you. can- 
not be bewildered by what vld Margaret 
said. She was my aunt, and nothing to 
you, who are my father’s niece, not my mo- 
ther’s. Lady Geraldine was my mother’s 
sister.” 


“T knew it,I knew it, the house and 
lands are yours, yours, no one else has a 
right; but the curse, Edith, will cleave to 
the right one. But what do you know of 
her, tell me, tell me quick,” she added, shak- 
ing me roughly. 

“Nothing, nothing,” I replied, startled 
out of all self-control, “ nothing, save that 
she disappeared mysteriously, and was said 
to have committed some crime.” 

“ What was that crime ?” she asked, with 
the same fierceness. 

“T never heard,” I replied, shuddering, 
for it was a fearful thing to be so question- 
ed, on such a subject in the dead of night. 
My answer, however, seemed to relieve 
her, for she became calmer, but still insist- 
ed on my accompanying her, and finding 
how impossible it was to dissuade her, I 
was compelled to yield. 
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Noiselessly we traversed the long dark 
hall, the light of our lamp casting a feeble 
gleam before us. The rooms that we had 
opened that morning were past, and w#@ 
reached the gloomy corrider that led to 
those belonging to my aunt. As she placed 
the key in the door of the first, I opened 
my lips tomake a last effort, but one glance 
at her face, showed me how useless it 
would be. The sweet lips usually so round- 
ed and mobile, were firmly set together, as 
if to restrain their convulsive motion, the 
‘ eyesand nostrils were painfully dilated, and 
her breathing was irregular and laboured. 
With a suppressed sigh I marked all this, 
and felt how needful it was for me to 
watch her carefully, in her present state of 
unnatural excitement. 


The first room was richly furnished, as 
far as we could judge by our feeble light, 
but in the same style as the rest of the 
house, heavy hangings, these were purple, 
relieved with silver, and massive furniture 
carved of oak; the second apartment, how- 
ever,,was very different, and the contrast 
even at night was so striking between the 
two, that on first entering, involuntarily we 
started. Everything, curtains, furniture, 
and all, was of the softest blue, and a shade 
of blue I have never seen elsewhere, not 
pale, but silvery looking. The whole apart- 
ment, unlike those we had visited before, 
was ornamented with the most lavish pro- 
fusion of little statuettes, and various such 
articles. 

In one corner stood a marble Venus, 
showing dimly in the obscurity like some 
fair spirit, surprised unawares; and near 
her, on a small table, rested an open desk, 
with all the implements of writing scat- 
tered around, as if the hand that had ar- 
ranged them had just left the room, but on 
leaning over them curiously, we saw the 
discoloured look about them that spoke of 
years. Ona reading desk, in another cor- 
ner, was an open book, with richly illumi- 
mated pages, but they were yellowed and 
damp, and the golden fringe of the ribbon 
that lay across the leaves, was tarnished 
and black. Everything had the appear- 
ance of a room that had just been left hur- 
riedly by its occupant; but on close in- 
spection we were sure to be able to trace 
the finger-marks of the corroding touch of 
time: J 
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Geraldine moved about like some strange, 
sweet picture in the midst of all this dead 
life and gloom, her troubled eyes searching 
the darkness with quick, eager glances. 
Truly rejoiced was I, when, having passed 
through all the rooms, our search was 
nearly ended, without having encountered 
anything very startling, or worthy of our 
midnight expedition. Strongas I had often 
boasted my nerves to be, there was some- 
thing most painfully trying in.stealing, like 
two restless ghosts, at the dead hour of 
night, through rooms that had been wrap- 
ped in gloom for more than fifty years; 
that had, perhaps, not.echoed to a foot-fall 
since the beautiful but. unfortunate wo- 
man, whose sad ‘iife had always been so 
shrouded in mystery to us, had .been hur- 
ried from them either by her own accusing 
conscience, or the more fatal and power- 
ful hand of man. 


With a long, wistful look at everything, 
Geraldine reluctantly gave her consent to our 
return; and as soon as we reached our own 
room, I persuaded her to let me stealdown 
stairs to my father’s room,.and bring her a 
soothing opiate. By the time I had ad- 
ministered this, and my poor friend had 
sunk into an unquiet sleep, it was nearly 
dawn; and unable, myself, to gain the 
rest that I had been able to-bestow on her, 
I lay thinking over the strange events of 
that adventurous night, and vainly trying 
to imagine what could have so strangely 
affected her. 

The next morning, leaving her resting 
almost calmly, I hastened to acquaint my 
father with all; but what was my surprise 
and alarm, to see him grow as pale and 
agitated as my poor cousin had been. 

“It is butamomentary weakness, Edith,” 
he murmured, seeing my terror, “I was 
only thinking what.a blessing it was your 
poor mother and yourself are free from 
this destruction; would to God that this 
unfortunate girl could escape it also, and I 
had dared to hope it might be; but now I 
see it too clearly ;” and he shuddered again 
violently. 

“Father! father!” I cried, passionately, 
“whatis this dreadful thing? Who was 
my poor aunt, and what was that crime— 
that penalty, of which must be so fatally 
visited on the innocent?” 

“You must not ask, ygu must not even 
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652 Geraldine. 





dare to think of it. You and Geraldine 
have both been deceived, as we hoped for 
her good. You must watch ‘her carefully; 
in two days we will leave this fatal place.” 

Unable to unravel the thread of this 
mystery by any means, and convinced that 
it was a darker, deéper one than I had 
ever supposed, I determined to restrain my 
curiosity for the present, and to see if time 
would not assist me. Subduing my emo- 
tions, then, by*a violent effort, I left my 
father’s presence and sought Geraldine; 
much to my astonishment, discovering her 
up and walking on the terrace. 

Passing my arm lovingly around her 
Waist, we descended to a lower part of the 
béautiful lawn, to where an inviting walk 
stretched under the noble trees. She 
seemed so calm, and smiled so sweetly 
in her usual gentle manner, that I almost 
doubted if the events of the preceding 
night had any other foundation than in my 
own disordered imagination, and forbore 
the slightest allusion to them. For some 
moments we stood in silent contemplation, 
gazing on the marvellous beauties of the 
scene stretched out before us, then resumed 
our walk and conversation. 

As far'as the eye could reach, swel- 
led a range of gently undulating hills, 
crowned with the richest verdure; the 
heavens bent over all this loveliness like 
some loving, magic influence; while 
through it divine blue, the clear golden 
rays of the gewly risen sun streamed with 
a misty radiance. A thousand voices of 
singing-birds, among the rustling trees, 
swelled forth in one melodious concert, as 
a tribute to all this luxuriant beauty, and 
flooded the holy morning air with ravish- 
ing melody. In order to drink in all this 
combined enchantment, I seated myself on 
one of the rustic seats, but Geraldine 
seemed restless, and pursued her promen- 
ade. 

For a long time I watched her as shé 
slowly and gracefully moved beneath a 
long arbor of goldenJy purple grapes, sét 
like clusters of amethysts in their frame- 
work of emerald leaves and gracefully 
curling tendrils, and wondered what would 
be the end of the mystery surrounding her; 
wondered if ever the morning sun had 
shone upona fairer or more perfect creature. 
She had crowned herself with some of the 
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smaller leaves, and the little twisted 
threads of green twined themselves around 
her long golden tresses, as if envious of 
their exceeding richness and splendour, 
while they wondrously set off the beauty 
of the white brow and angelic counte- 
nance. 

“Edith,” said she, coming towards me, 
“how surpassing lovely everything is this 
morning. Does it not seem as if the con- 
templation of it should awaken in us none 
but feelings of the purest and most wnal- 
loyed happiness? and yet I am inexpres- 
sibly sad. I look upon it all, and the feel- 
ing of pleasure is marred by a sensation 
that almost seems pain, so mournful is it.” 

“ That is because, after all, our real hap- 
piness is not seriously influenced by any- 
thing external. The emotions of our sculs 
are our all; in the midst of heaven. its 
glories would seem as naught, unless we 
were blessed with a corresponding joyful- 
ness of heart, and the barren desert a para- 
dise, when we are happy. 

“Yes, the want is indeed in myself; I 
have felt it for years, but to-day it is un- 
usually painful. It is not that tender 
emotion of joy, which in sensitive organi- 
zations becomes tinged with a sweet mel- 
ancholy, but it is a deep sorrowfulness of 
spirit, as if the music of creation but 
served to awaken in me its responsive 
minor chords. Life and Nature, and God’s 
universe, chant continually around me a 
magestic hymn, but my poor soul only sigh 
a tremulous requiem. 
self!” 

“ My poor Geraldine,” I murmured, sooth- 
ingly,” these are the fancies of an invalid; 
it is unlike your natural cheerful spirit. 
This gloomy old house is influencing you 
unhappily. We will leave it and return to 
our more simple, sunny, olden home.” 

* No,” she said mournfully, “I will never 
leave it. It is a grand—a nobly-beautiful 
place. Look yonder to where the sun- 
crested hills are bathed in the blue ether 
that descends like the smile of God to 

meet them. Every breath of the rejoicing 
air is fragrant with the odoring incense of 
ten thousand princely flowers. As the 
morning stars of old, so all nature seems 


Alas, it is for my- 


to sing aloud for joy; but the harmony 
rather moves me to tears than to any re- 
sponsive emotion of pleasure.” 
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Not knowing how to cheer her, I was 
silent, and taking her seat beside me, she 
resumed the conversation, fixing her soft 
eyes thoughtfully on the distant heavens. 

“Do you believe, Edith, there is ever 
cast into the hands of mortals any key to 
the supernatural world? Do you not be- 
lievé that mortality itself, when endowed 
with talents consecrated either to the ex- 
treme of virtue, or of vice, will force such 
a channel into the invisible realm of spirits. 
The bones of the prophet brought the dead 
to life, still possessing, as a lingering halo, 
the mysterious powers that-must belong to 
a holy man; but had they been those of 
the traitor Judas, would not a consuming 
fire have leaped forth, greedy to destroy. 

“T have heard,” she continued, growing 
suddenly very pale, “that once-a person 
died in such an agony of remorse, combined 
with such a wrestling of the will, and all 
the evil energies of her soul for life, that 
to this day if one of her blood were to be 
drawn into the fearful influence of the 
spot, their spirits would be engulphed in a 
like struggle; while all the unknown 
splendors and terrors of the spiritual king- 
dom would stand revealed around them— 
to them alone.” 

“That would be death,’ I exclaimed, ex- 
cited and alarmed in spite of my better 
judgment. “ Who has been troubling your 
mind with such unnatural weira tales t” 

“ Wasitthe night winds that breathed it to 
me,”’ she replied, speaking asif in a trance, 
“or did the lost break from those gloomy 
regions to shadow the soul with it, to hasten 
the accomplishment of that sure and fatal 
curse?” 

“ Geraldine, are you beside yourself?” I 
cried, clasping her hands convulsively. 

The action seemed to arouse her; she 
turned towards me with a troubled air, and 
a startled glance around. 

“What is it, Edith?” she said hurriedly. 

I could only murmur “ nothing, nothing,” 
and sink back, with a suffocating throbbing 
of the heart. Was she indeed unconsciotip, 
or had some unsuspected germ of derange- 
ment been suddenly developed, in, “aa 
hitherto unclouded mind. 

“ T was reading yesterday,” she said, con- 
tinuing the conversation from where it had 
taken this fearfu) turn, as if unconscious 
of her intervening words “and nothing 
ever shows to me so clearly, this painful 
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defect in my soul, as an account of aneth. 


ex’s life, their joys and woes, I cannot re- 
strain my weeping at their sorrows, but it 


‘is not the common tranquilizing flow of 


tears. It isa burst of grief, wild as it is 


uncontrollable, exhausting as it is absorb- 
ing. Too welldol realize that it has its 
origin more in the prophetic whispers of my 
own heart, than the pains of another. Like 
an illuminated picture, all that I have read 
seems to pass before me, and a voice from 
within cries, “ weep, but in vain, for the 
more bitter grief that awaits your soul,” 
and I would fain throw the volume aside 
and yield myself up to my unaccountable 
agony, till exhausted, I can no longer even 
sigh.” 

At the conclusion of these ‘words she 
pressed her hand to her brow and eyes, as 
if to still its throbbing and shut out #ome 
heerns vision. 


“ Let us go in, you need rest, my darting, 


and should not have arisen this morning,” 
and I drew her towards the house. 

She assented with a wearied gesture, and 
I did not leave her till I saw her once more 
at rest, and the few moments that I was 
absent from her during the day, I was al. 
ways careful to secure the door, so in her 
unnatural state of mind, she could not wan- 
der again to those rooms that seemed flit- 
ting like phantoms, before her disorded im- 
agination. 

After twilight, so tractable and quiet did 
she seem, thatI could not help indulging 
the hope that a night of calm repose would 
restore her. Very pale was her fair cheek, 
almost as white as the soft lace of the pil- 
low against which it was pressgd, while her 
watchful eyes followed my every motion, 
with an almost unearthly expression. 

As the night drew on, she appeared to 
fall into a quiet slumber, and after watch- 
ing by her for some hours, I too, sank into 
a sleep, not so quiet, however, as that of 
the invalid. Several times I was almost 
awakened by uneasy dreams, and low, sub- 
dued noises. At last, justasthe dawn was 
scarcely beginning to break, I awoke with 
a sudden start,and turned at once towards 
the bed. ™ 

What was my horror and alarm to find 
it empty, and no sign of Geraldine in the 
room. Hastily searching for the key to the 
door, which I had concealed about my per- 
son, 1 threw itopen, and rushed down to 
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alarm the household. I had entertained 
the faint hope that she might be down 
Stairs, but it was soon dissipated, and a 
sure and fearful instinct led both my father 
and myself, to Lady Geraldine’s rooms. 

As we thoug!it of the only way in which 
she could have left the room, we both shud- 
dered, and involuntarily exclaimed, “Thank 
God, it was no worse,” for we only dread- 
ed that effect upon her health. 

Beneath our window (which I had left 
open, owing to the oppressive warmth of 
the night,) ran a narrow ledge of stone, 
part of the chiseled ornaments which cov- 
ered the front of the house. It was exactly 


wide enough for a foot to stand upon, and . 


supported alone by this, and the shutters to 
that window and another immediately by 
it, which opened into an adjoining room, 
affd was also raised, that delicate girl, so 
slightly suspended above a dizzy height, 
had been lead by her fate. 

The doqr to the first of my aunt’s apart- 
ments, was open, and when once in this, 
one could pass through the whole suite by 
means of inner doors, without again com- 
ing outinto theball. Feeling our surmises 
to be correct, we hastily éntered, and be- 
gan our search. From reom to room, we 
hurried with eager steps, but could trace no 
sign of our wanderer. In the last we pass- 
ed, with a tronbled look in each others 
faces, as if uncertain in what direétion to 
prosecute our search. The room in which 
we then were, was fitted up as if fora bou- 
doir, and most tasteful and luxuriously beau- 
tiful were al) of its ornaments. I had been 
struck on my entrance, with the peculiar 
odor thatpervaded the apartment, and now 
after having been in ita few minutes, it 
was even more noticeable than at first. 
The whole place seemed flooded with the 
richest, most pungent perfume, like that ar- 
omatic jncense with which ladies of fash- 
ion love to surround themselves, and in my 
present excited state, I could almost imag- 
ine I heard the: rustle of silken robes, and 
held my breath in momentary expectation 
of seeing some fair vision float by. 

“Can it be any of these essences,” said 
my father, going towards a little. silver box 
that lay open before the mirror, containing 
some seven or eight richly cut bottles, “but 
no, none of these are open,and seem in- 
deed tobe almost scentless.” 

Just as he uttered these words. we were 
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all startled by alow moan as if forced 
from some one by extreme pain. In vain 
we glanced around; there was evidently 
no one in the room but ourselves, and yet 
it seemed as if the sound came from by*our 
very side, 

“Father, there is another room op this 
side,” I cried, impetuously, “let us gb into 
the hall and enter it.” 

“There is no other door, at: this end of 
the passage, Miss,” said one of the servants, 
opening the door to this, and indeed the 
wall'came almost exactly to the edge of 
the door. But IT was almost frantic about 
Geraldine, and every sense was keenly and 
wonderfully alive to the minutest thing. 

“This has been built here,” I exclaimed 
wildly, “see the difference in the work on 
this and. the rest of the passage,” and I 
pointed to some frescoed figures, which 
were, when one’s attention was closely di- 
rected to them, evidently merely imitations 
of those on the rest of the wall. 

“Throw open that window,” | command- 
ed, pointing to one opposite the door, “and 
see if you cannot see a window on the 
wall. 

I was instantly obeyed, and my conjec- 
tures were so far verified, that they announ- 
ced that they could distinctly trace, where 
there had evidently once been one, though 
the wall now presented a surface of solid 
stone. * 

‘At this moment old Margaret stepped 
forward, and addressed my father, ina low 
tone. 

“] have heard it said, sir, though I was 
then but a child, that there was a room clo- 
sed in this house by order, and done most 
secretly, after Lady Geraldine’s death or 
disappearance. There were those who 
hinted at foul play, but there was no one 
dared say a word to old Sir Ralph, on the 
subject, and at last it faded away from the 
memory of all.” 

He grew ghastly pale, “ I know, I know,” 
he murmered, “ but they said it was seeure- 


@y closed, we must seek to find the en- 


trance,” and he led the way back to the 
boudoir. On raising some heavy tapestry 
that hung against the wall, we found an 
opening in the wall, apparently formed by 
the large'stone swinging by some unseen 
machinery from its place. 

For a*«moment we hesitated, for the 
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aperture, was damp, earthy, but ‘twas buta 
momentary pause, and raising our lamps, 
(for it was so early in the morning, that we 
had provided ourselves with them) we first 
peered into the gloom, and then advanced 
cautiously. The room was a large one, 
furnished very much in a corresponding 
style, with the others, but the windows, of 
which thére had been several, were all 
walled up, and the only light was a small 
narrow slit in the roof, probably impercep- 
tible from the outside of the building. In 
the centre of the apartment, ona low crim- 
son couch, lay the object of our ‘search, 
and so deathly white was her face, as the 
light shone on her, that as I sprang towards 
her, I was sure she had ceased to breathe. 
But just as I knelt down beside her, a quick 
shudder ran over her, and she half opened 
her eyes, and motioned me away. From 
amid her golden hair that lay in luxuriant 
masses over her shoulders, trickled slowly 
over her white forehead, great drops of red 
blood, from a gash,apparently made by the 
rough edges of stones, her feet also and 
hands were torn and bleeding. 

*“O Geraldine,” I cried, with a burst of 
weeping, “ who has done this?” and I press- 
ed my lips to the wounds. . 

She was too weak to speak, but I follow- 
ed her eyes towards a distant corner where 
I saw a Jow door, and as my father hasten- 
ed to push it open, 1 saw it led down to- 
wards the earth. 

“She has been to the vaults,” he ex- 
claimed, with a gesture of alarm, “ part of 
it has long since fallen in, and she has had 
to force her way through piles of rubbish. 
My poor child,” he exclaimed, bending 
over her, “your fate has truly sought you 
out.” 

I then noticed for the first time, that she 
had twined among the masses of her hair, 
long wreaths of spring honeysuckle, many 
varieties of which grew about the lawn. 
She had always been passionately fond of 
flowers,and doubtless in her wanderings, 
she had passed some window where the 
vines crept in, and unconscious of what 
she was doing, plucked them, even in the 
midst of her trouble, io adorn herself with, 
This was the odor that we had noticed, al- 
ways powerful even in the open air, in a 
close room it was doubly so. 

Perceiving from her state that ’she could 
not be moved, and also learning from the 
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faots of those around me, that her hours 
were probably aumbered, 1 ouce more 
knelt beside her, and tried, though in vain, 
to control mytears. But though I wept, it 
was no wild weeping, for I was like one 
suddenly petrified, and indeed it was 
enough to have bewildered a stronger mind 
than mine. 

Paralyzed with grief and horror, I gazed 
at her, searcely realizing all her danger. 
At times the violet eyes would open with 
a supplicating expression, and this was fol- 
lowed by a strong convulsion of the whole 
form. Beauty distorted, is a frarful thing 
to’ look upon, and we shuddered as we, 
gazed. The whole expression of the face 
was changed ; it was wild, fierce, eager for 
life, battling with qvery will of the suffer- 
ing soul, against the power that was fast 
overcoming her. I thought of her conver- 
sation the previous morning, and was be- 
wildered by my suspicions and fears. 

The lips were clenched together, as if 
to repress a painful shriek. Once she part- 
ed them, asif in agony, and cried out, “My 
God, spare, spare.” 

The wounds on her brow opened afresh, 
and amid her shining hair and white face 
bubbled drops of cmel looking blood. With 
her eyes, she seemed to follew some one, 
passing continually around her, and a thou-: 
sand varying expressions could be seen in 
them at such moment, now threatening, now 
imploring, now with a wild look of horror, 
that it froze the blood to see. Then again, 
she would seem to be in perfect rapture, 
and would extend her arms, eagerly up- 
wards, as if to some one she saw bending 
above her. Her lips would part in a di- 
vinely beautiful smile, while it seemed to 
us who vere gazing, awe-struck,on her, that 
her whole face would shine and glow with 
almost living glory. Of us she took@o no 
tice ; indeed seemed almost unconscious 
of our being in the room, after her first re- 
cognition of us, and we stood around, silent 
and trembling spectators of a scene, the 
mysteries of which we dared not seek to 
penetrate. Here in this ghostly room, so 
long unknown, so fatally discovered, we 
watched in painful suspense, to see the 
light of life fade from out the eyes, and the 
white shadow of Death steal over the 
countenance of one whom we all loved so 
well. 


-It was a touching scene. The dying girl, 
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still so beautiful in the midst of her strange 
visitation of woe, and the silent sorrowing 
crowd gathered around her, while it seem- 
ed to our startled minds that there were 
weird whispers and struggles in the air 
above us, and sometimes the sounds 
would rush towards the couch, and then 
again die away in the distance. 

Were the wonders of the supernatural 
word indeed, revealed to a mortal, and was 
it its shadowing wings and mystical influ- 
ences that was so rending her life away. 

This could not last long, it already seem- 
ed ages since we had discovered her, and 
the convulsions were growing less violent, 
tiJl at last they ceased altogether. With a 
deep drawn sigh she closed her eyes, and 
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an expression almost of repose stole over 
her face, and she lay motionless for some 
time. 

Then suddenly we all heard so clearly 
and distinctly that we could not doubt it, a 
low, sweet strain of richest melody, and at 
the same time a dazzling brightness filled 
the room, and we veiled our darkened eyes, 
after one ginace at Geraldine, whose coun- 
tenance was brighter than the glory even, 
her eyes unclosed, with an expression of 
ineffable rapture, beaming from every fea- 
ture. 

For a moment we remained with bowed 
heads, then with one impulse raised our- 
selves, and sprang towards the couch, and 
bent over it eagerly. Geraldine was dead. 


a+ 
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A VOICE FROM VIRGINIA. 


“‘Reddato Gladium.” 


A voice is heard in Ramah! 
High sounds are on the gale! 
Notes to wake buried patriots! 
Notes to strike traitors pale ! 
Wild notes of outraged feeling 
Cry aloud and spare me not! 
Tis Virginia’s strong appealing, 
And she calls to Winfield Scott! 


Oh! chief among ten thousand ! 
Thou whom I loved so well, 
Star that has set, as never yet 
Since son of morning fell! 
I call not in reviling, 
Nor to speak thee what thou art, 
I leave thee to thy death-bed 
And I leave thee to thy heart ! 


But by every mortal hope, 
‘ And by every mortal fear; 

By all that man deems sacred, 
And that woman holds most dear ; 

Yea! by thy mother’s honor, 
And by thy father’s grave, 

By Hell beneath, and Heaven above, 
Give back the sword [ gave! 


Not since God’s sword was planted 
To guard life’s heavenly tree, 
Has ever blade been granted, 


Like that bestowed on thee! 
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To pierce me with the steel I gave, 
To guard mine honor’s shrine, 

Not since Iscariot lived and died, 
Was treason like to thine! 


-Give back the sword! and sever 


Our strong and mighty tie! 


We part, and part forever, 
To conquer or to die! 
In sorrow, not in anger 
I speak the word, “ we part!” 
For I feave thee to thy death-bed, 
And I leave thee to thy heart! 


E. W. ; 





THE FINE ARTS AT THE SOUTH. 


BY SAMUEL D. DAVIS, 


Der Menschkeit Wiirde ist in Eure Hand 
gegeben 
Bewiahret sie !—Scnitter Dis Kunstier. 


It may, perhaps, appear unseasonablie, at 


this particular period of our history, to call 
attention to the subject here proposed. 
For, as the arts have been seen to flourish 
only in times of great social prosperity and 
quietude, when the mere satisfying of the 
physical wants no longer controls the ap- 
plication of thought and labor, and the 
mind has leisure to abandon the busy field 
of practical life, in order to devote some 
attention to its own peculiar interests, it 
might be supposed that the present distur- 
bed and anxious condition of the public 
mind, would be ill adapted to erncovrage 
any pursuit of a purely intellectual char- 
acter. 

In view, however,of the immense value 
of the arts, as an agency of general civili- 
zation, we may be pardoned for giving 
them more prominence than they may 
seem to merit, at this early stage of our 
national career. 

The true character of a people is to be 
sought, not in its serious occupations, but 
in its recreations and amusements. For 
man is himself, only when he sports. The 
distinctive psychological traigs of the 
Greeks and Romans, though clearly indi- 
cated in the ideal creations of their artists, 


are still more significantly shown in their 
public sports and games. The lofty, dis- 
interested, and spiritual love of an Anti- 
gone, presents a strong and gratifying con- 
trast with the selfish and .sensual passion 
of a Dido; the refinement and tenderness 
of Priam’s paternal affection, is equally 
opposed to the heartless, calculating regard 
in which the son of Venus held the young 
Ascanius. “ But,” observes a- distinguish- 
ed German writer, “if the Greeks delight- 
ed in the bloodless trials of strength, swift- 
ness and activity, and in the nobler contests 
of talent, exhibited at the Olympic games, 
while the Roman, on the other hand, found 
his chief enjoyment in the death-agony of 
the murdered gladiator, or the slaughter of 
his Lybian antagonist; we may readily 
comprehend why the ideal form of a Ve- 
nus, a Juno, oran Apollo, is not to be found 
at Rome, but in the land of the Grecians.’’* 
This was indeed the birth-place of the arts, 
as well as the theatre of their progress and 
perfect development, but the more humane 
character of the Grecians, was probably 
the basis, rather than the effect, of their 
superior artistic refinement. Art only as- 
sists the character in forming itself; it im- 
parts neither virtue nor heroism ; but acts 
upon capacitiesand susceptibilities already 
existing, as the gift of nature. The tem- 
perament of the Roman, was too stern and 
objective to appreciate what. the Greeks 





* Schiller Ueber die esthetische Erziehung des Menschen. 
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valued as a source of the most exalted 
pleasure, and hence the want of originality 
in conception and of skill in the cuitiva- 
tion of the arts at Rome. 

In the middle age, when the prevailing 
spirit of chivalry rendered the nations of 
Europe homogeneous in almost every par- 
ticular,’the age in which, as Tieck * says, 
“the Spring, beauty and gayety, were ob- 


jects that could never tire,” and “ 


great 
duels and deeds of arms carried away eve- 


ry hearer; when 


Gesang und Liebe in schénem Verein 
Erhielten dem Leben den Jugendschein- 
5 ? 


we see this complex character exhibiting 
itself in the universal tastes and amuse- 
ments of the people. The fantastic pa- 
geant, the half-narrative, half-musical per- 
formance of the minstrel, and the more 
noble and manly exercises of the knightly 
tournament, all gave expression to the com- 
bined feelings of love, gayety and heroism, 
which every where predominated in the 
character of the age. 

As civilization advanced, the tastes and 
habits of men were changed, and they 
sought other sources of recreation. Ac- 
eordingly in later times, the theatre and 
opera have superseded these medieval 
amusements, and established another com- 
mon point of agreement among civilized 
communities, in a universal sympathy for 
art; artin the higher subjective develop- 
ment to which it has been gradually, though 
steadily tending, since the period of the 
Reformation. 

Unfortunately, we have not enjoyed a 
season of repose sufficiently long to permit 
the character of our people ta mirror itself 
in a general sentiment respecting the arts. 
The natural temperament of tho South- 
erner, however, seems to resemble that of 
the Roman, ratherthan the Greek. It may 
be described as strongly objective and em- 
otional, and we see these traits exhibited 
in his high sense of honor and the readi- 
ness with which he realizes it, in resenting 
an injury, or indignity; and in those hu- 
fpane and generous sensibilities, which 
give practical existence to his well-known 
courtesy and hospitality. So much may be 
said of those in whom the Southern char- 
acter has reached its fullest development. 


. 
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But its esthetical tendencies and capa- 
bilities have recently manifested them- 
selves ina form which cannot fail to ex- 
cite a profound interest in their future pro- 
gress and results. Who has not been gra- 
tified at the exhibitions of poetical talent, 
which have lately appeared among us, 
stimulated as it has been by the inspira- 
tion of the mighty events now in progress 
and expressed with all the fervor and en- 
ergy of real intensified feeling? Whether 
in arousing the fiery spirit of heroism, or 
awakening with gentler touch the tender- 
est cherds of buman sympathy, we recog- 
nize in it the very essence of true poetry, 
the sincere and ‘spontaneous utterances of 
nature itself. Indeed, it seems to be the 
inauguration of a new era of poetry, or 
rather a return to that simplicity, pathos, 
freshness and vigor which are blended 
with such irresistible effect in the compo- 
sitions of the earlier Grecian poets, and 
particularly in those of Homer. Far re- 
moved from the cold artificiality of Nor- 
thern taste, which sacrifices the living 
feeling in its effort after elaborate forms of 
expression, our poetry presents itself ina 
garb of the utmost delicacy and transpa- 
rency, resembling rather the light and 
graceful drapery of an antique statue, than 
that superabundance of dress and orna- 
ment, which modern fashion has invented, 
to conceal and distort the perfect model 
of nature. Let our poets then adhere to 
nature— 


Hee placuit semel; hee decies repetita 
placebit. 


The wild and boisterous ravirgs of the 
tortured Hercules, are preferable to that 
frigid decorum, which férmerly marred the 
pathos and beauty of the French drama, 
and contaminated the style of as great a 
genius as Corneille. We do not, of course, 
mean to affirm that our poetry, in general, 
has attained to perfection, or that it is en- 
tirely faultless in the bestof its present ex- 
amples, but that it promises to take a con- 
spicuous place among the noblest produc- 
tions of taste, we accept as a fact which 
will not be controverted. 

If we are to be a cultivated, and at the 
same time, a warlike people, then the arts 
become the most appropriate and efficient 








*In Carlyle’s Misc. Writings. 
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auxiliaries of science in accomplishing 
this twofold purpose. Nor need they want 
for inspiration. Thé present grand and 
striking manifestations of human power 
and feeling, have already furnished abun- 
dant themes, deserving the highest embel- 
lishments of poetic genius; for poetry, in its 
fullest sense, is “ the music of man’s whole 
manner of being,’ and its beautiful crea- 
tions will have, for the future citizen of the 
republic, a far more intelligible signifi- 
eance, a far more direct and penetrating 
influence upon the feelings, than all the 
force that argument and eloquence can 
ever command. A monument to Wash- 
ington, fur example, will do more to per- 
petuate the remembrance of his virtaes, 
and preserve the affection and veneration 
which they naturally inspire, than the most 
elaborate eulogies of the historian; and 
for the obvious reason, that nothing so 
deeply impresses the ordinary observer, as 
what addresses itself immediately to the 
senses. As Art, in its higher signification, 
is an expression of the ideal, limited to the 
possible ; or, in other words, to the truth of 
nature,* it has a language comprehensible 
to all; and’ ‘ 


“Since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble through the sensuovs organism 
That which is higher,” 


or more fully expressed, since the constant, 
studious contemplation of artistic produc- 
tions, tends to develop the freedom of the 
wiil, it facilitates and enlarges the capacity 
tor moral action. And it is only in this 
sense, that art may be said to promote the 
eause of morality. For while the mind 
continues in the ewstheti¢ state, i. e. while 
it is fully occupied and possessed with the 
feeling of beauty, sublimity or dignity, the 
object which produces it, satisfies simulta- 
neously both the reason and the sense, de- 
stroys their natural antagonism, and bring- 
ing them into harmoniovs union with each 
other, leaves the will entirely free from the 
dominion of mere animal instinct, as well 
as from the restraints of deliberative jndg- 
ment. If the character is lofty and ener- 
getic, virtuous emotions at once assume con- 
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trol of the will, and realize themselves in 
heroic or benevolentactions. Let it be re- 
membered, how often the inspiring strains 
of martial music, have so completely over- 
come the dictates of prudence, and the 
powerful instinct of self-preservation, as.to 
enable the hearer to rush, with enthusiasm, 
on certain death; or who that has witness- 
ed the exhibition of heroic qualities on the 
stage, has not fancied himself, nay, has not 
actually been, for the time, a lero, capable 
of exercising the same virtues which he 
so much admires in the representatives of 
art. But art may be prostituted from its 
noble calling, and become the mingster of 
low and degrading passions. The artist 
has, therefore, a sacred trust, a vastrespon- 
sibility, and well has he fulfilled his duty 
when, by the power of his genius, he sub- 
dues the impulse to sensuality, by proving 
the superior worth of chaste and spiritual 
beauty. Whocan look upon that exquisite 
conception, the “ Greek Slave,” and forget 
that he sees only the beauty of innocence 
and purity in a situation most capable of 
exciting the deepest emotions of sympathy 
and love? Or who has so far erred from 
the truth of humanity, as to listen, unmo- 
ved, to the simple, though touching plead- 
ings of Desdemona, when she no longer 
doubts the stern and terrible purpose of 
the Moor? The peculiar merit of these, 
and similar creations, is due to that rare 
faculty which enables the author to trans- 
fer and reaiize, in his subject, the same di- 
vine emotion, as well as the same ideal 
form that fills his own soul. True know- 
ledge, observes Schlegel, is attainable only 
so far as man is capable of eliciting the 
latent presence of Deity, from the multi- 
plicity of objeets that surround him. And 
the same remark is equally applicable to 
Art; for the artist seeks to discover what- 
ever is most noble and beautiful, or in other 
words, whatever is most divine, in the 
manifold forms of nature, and from this he 
forms those exquisite creations that find 
their appropriate sense in the sympathies 
of a sensitive soul. beauty is a gift 
proceeding from the nite love of*the 
Creator, Art may be regarded as the hand- 





* yao 4 reXvq redecos, nvix’ ar dvors evar doxn, x. r. \.—Longinus. 
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sented divinity as the highest type of human dignity and beauty. Milton's ideal was 


essentially the same, though modified by an element derived from divine revelation. 
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maid of Religion, in collecting the most 
pleasing evidences of his benevolence and 
interpreting them in a language, which 
cannot possibly be misunderstood. 

But it was not our purpose to attempt a 
treatise on esthetics. We set out with the 
intemtion of recommending the establish- 
ment, at the South, of an institution devo- 
ted to the encouragement of the arts, foun- 
ded ona popular basis, but administered 
by individuals whese taste and judgment 
qualify them for such an office. Institu- 
tions, known in Europe by tbe name of 
Art-Unions, have been found to contribute 
more to enlarge the province of esthetics 
and disseminate an improved and appre- 
ciative taste, than any other means that 
have yet been applied. Without intend- 
ing to offer any original or fully developed 
plan, we think an institution combining 
the following general features, would pro- 
bably answer the object to be attained. 

Firstly, an association of individuals 
formed for the purpose of encouraging and 
supporting the arts, by pecuniary means to 
be derived from voluntary. contribution, 
and employed in purchasing such artistic 

productions as have been approved and 
recommemded by competent judges, such 
productions to be distributed among the 
members of the association, or retained 
collectively, as a common stock. The ad- 
vantages of such a society are obvious. It 
encourages the aspiring artist, by assuring 
him that his success and reputation are not 
dependent upon the uncertain humour of 
the public, and invites him to enter upon 
his noble calling, by pointing him to those 
who are bound to recognize and reward 
his merits. 

Secondly, the formation of societies of 
artists, within their respective departments, 
with a view to inspire that esprit du corps, 
which dignifies the common purpose, de- 
velopes a reduplicated zeal and activity in 
its prosecution, and, in general, renders all 
combined exertion so infinitely superior to 
isolated individual effort. It was by mu- 
tual interehange of opinion and harmoni- 
ous co-operation#i@mong philosophers, that 
‘the most splendid achievements of modern 
science have been made, nor will the same 
principle fail in its application to matters 
of taste. 

Thirdly, stated public exhibitions of art- 
productions, in order to popularize the in- 
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fluences of taste, and stimulate the artist 
to his best exertions. The desire to excel 
in these public displays of taste and .skill, 
affords the very bost guarantee that he will 
not permit his art to become degraded in 
his hands, but will rather endeavor to pre- 
sent it in its noblest and most spiritual as- 
pect. For the true artist instinctively 
shuns the vulgar, and aspires to the noble 
and the pure. 
Fourthly, the award of premiums, to be 
paid from the treasury of the association, 
independently of the price of the article to 
be purchased, as a gratuitous tribute to the 
genius of the author. We present these 
ideas only as an imperfect outline, which 
may be filled up or entirely replaced by 
some other and better plan. Institutions of 
this kind, originated in France, under the 
first Napoleon, and were thence transferred 
to Flanders and Prussia, in which latter 
country, they received the cordial support 
of the distipguished Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. It is observable that Academies of 
Arts have never met with the success that 
has attended the operation of the Union- 
system. To this source may be traced the 
more appreciative and widespread inter- 
est, in the productions of art, which ma%i- 
fested itself in Great Britain, and particu- 
larly in Scotland, subsequently to the year 
1835, about which time the Art-Unions 
were first established. The persevering 
and laborious efforts of Hogarth and his 
contemporaries, to found an Academy of 
Arts in England, during the latter portion 
of the last century, in order to lay the basis of 
a national schooi of arts, su¢eeeded only 
to the extent of destroying the supremacy 
of what was called “ high art,” and settled 
the claims of less pretentious subjects to 
artistic treatment. But owing to some de- 
fect in the constitution or administration of 
the institution, it failed to meet the expec- 
tations of its projectors. 

It is not expected that the considerations 
suggested by our subject, will be viewed 
as at all practicable at the present time; 
but when we shaff have succeeded, under 
the divine favor, in emancipating ourselves 
from the degraded and degrading despo- 
tism that is now seeking to force its chains 
upon us; when we shall have the proud 
consciousness that, through our own un- 
aided efforts, we have rescued our Jiberties 
from the graspof the usurper, and enshrin- 
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ed them in the inviolable and indestructi- 
ble temple of our Southern nationality, 
then may our people, confident that the 
strength and valor which preserved them | 


‘i~>-& 


once, can preserve them through all time, 
commence the grand movement that shall 
carry them to the mogg conspicuous heigh: 
of moral and intellectual dignity. 


Bint 





NIGHT BLOOMING FLOWERS. , 


My heart hath leaves it doth not ope 
To every gazer’s view, 

Its happy thoughts I give to all— 
Its sad ones to but few. 

My soul must drink the wine of life, 
Which openeth wide the heart, 

Its inner petals to unfold, 
Its fragrance to impart. 


Nor is it every one I love, 
Who holds its magic key, 

The heart hath many a cherished friend, 
To whom the sow’s not free. 

For often those we dearest love, 
Will fail to read aright 

These workings of the “inner man,” 
Of which they catch a sight. 


Such feelings are not told in words, 


They’re spoken by the eye, 


° Or by that heaving of the breast, 
Which scarcely seems a sigh. 
They lie like hidden fragrance in 
The sweet night blooming flowers, 
Which, scentless through the sunny day, 
Exhale in evening hours, 


A subtle essence rich and rare, 
Which amply doth repay 
a For want of beauty and perfume 
: Throughout the busy day. 
So sympathy’s refreshing dew, 
Must steal into some hearts, 
Before those inner petals ope, 


From whence their fragrance starts. 


TSNBLLA. 
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That I have passed.” 


GLOUCESTER POINT. 


About thirty miles below West Point 
the York river is shoved out of its broad, 
placid course by a sharp, low tongue of 
land, which projects from the Gloucester 
shore. The upper part of this point is 
covered with marshy growth, and partially 
inundated at high tide, while the lower 
side stretches out in a long beach, against 
which the blue waves roll their incessant 
contributions of weeds, sand and shells. 
This tongue of land is Gloucester Point. 

There used to be an old wharf there, 
constructed after the manner of wharves 
on tide-water streams in Virginia, only that 
it was a short wharf, and socn hrought you 
to the sandy shore. Where the wharf 
joined the shore, stood a dilapidated framed 
building, sunken on one side, known as the 
“wharf house.” It was, doubtless, the re- 
cepticle of all the stray merchandize and 
baggage landed by the sparse commerce of 
ahe river at that point. It had an up-stairs, 
or, more properly, loft, to it, reached by a 
crazy flight of steps. The door, from the 
sunken condition of the house, was pushed 
open with great Cifficulty; and, when once 
open, persisted in. remaining so. This 
antiquated structure served for our guard- 
house during the first week of our encamp- 
ment. We had but one post in the begin- 
ning; a guard to.look seaward, and report the 
approach of any vessel. On the slanting 
floor, were scattered piles of straw, upon 
which, amid boxes of ammunition and the 
remnant of timber found in the house, the 
guard slept at night, lulled to their slum- 
bers by the lashing tide, which rolled up to 
the very door. 

At the extremity of the point, where it 
is terminated by the bluff of the main 
land, was our camp. Our force consisted 
of a detachment of forty-nine artillery, 
with two brass pieces, under the command 
of a lieutenant. With this army we ex- 
pected to hold the peninsular against the 
land and naval forces of the late United 
States. 

We had already had a trial of skill, and 


“the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
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it had resulted to our entire satisfaction. 
This affair, of which nothing has ever been 
said, deserves more than a passing notice. 
After the bombardment of Fort Sumter, it 
was the first powder burnt in the war, pre- 
ceding the actions at Sewell’s Point, and 
Acquia Creek. by more than a week. 

It was the seventh of May, a little past 
the hour of noon. The Logan had brought 
us down from West Point but an hour be- 
fore: Rude 


circumstances and our freshness as cam- 


preparations, such as the 


paigners would allow, were being made to 
The most of 
the men were either looking around them 


cook something for dinner. 


in their new situation, and picking up 
shells—margy of them never having seen 
blue water before—or trying their hands, 
There 
was a sand fort in process of formation; 


for the first time at pitching tents. 


about fifty negroes, with mule carts, having 
been collected there, under the superin- 
tendence of an engineer, for that purpose. 
The lower side of the 
tially thrown up. 


fort had been par- 
That is, a sort of breast- 
work, without embrasures, had been con- 
structed. 

Suddenly order was given for the men to 
fallin! 
dragged through the heavy sand out on the 
beach, by the wharf. 
breast-work was thrown up at the water’s 


The two pieces were manned and 
An extemporaneous 
edge by the negroes, and the outside of it 


With- 
in this enclosure we planted our artillery. 


masked by pine and cedar boughs. 


Before us lay the broad river, which here 
spreads itself out into a bay before uniting 
with the waters of the Chesapeake. About 
five miles below a Federal @ar 
steamer, heading up the river, and ap- 


was 


proaching rapidly. 

What a wonderful thing is association! 
But twelve months before, and we would 
have hailed the flag which was now flaunt- 
ing in defiance before us, with acclama- 
tions of national joy. “The old flag, as 
the Yankees call it, as though it was a very 
Methusalah among ensigns. “The star- 
spangled banner,” as a son of Maryland 
had sung in other days in an immortal an- 
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them. Yes; it fluttered in the light sea- 
breeze of that beautiful May day, as it bad 
often fluttered over those waters before. But 
now, stripped alikeof its old significance and 
its former renown, it had dared to intrude on 
our waters on a tyrant’s mission, and as a 
tyrant’s badge—and Virginia has but one 
mode of treating tyrants and their symbols. 
Indeed, the poor old flag seemed conscious 
of the meanness of its enterprise, and for 
once, appeared to be ashamed of itself. It 
waved out, and then would lag and droop 
with a hang-down look. 
now moving slowly, and keeping in close 
under the bluff of the opposite shore. 


The steamer was 


A quarter of a mile along the beech from 
where we were, stood a low frame dwel- 
ling, with a porch extending the entire 
front of it. In other days it is said to 
have answered the double purpose of a 
tavern and grocery. It was now the bar- 
racks of the Gloucester Invincibles, a com- 
pany then numbering between twenty and 
thirty men. On the beach in frontof the house 
were two very venerable looking iron six- 
pounders, mounted on rusty field carriages 
of the antique pattern, and sadly in want 
of paint. A few minutes after we took our 
position on the beach, these pieces were 
dragged down by hand, and added to our 
battery. The Invincibles, too, had come 
to the rescue, and with fixed bayonets were 
filing in behind the sand-work. 

The negroes had driven their mule carts 
as far off as they could, and betaken them- 
selves to the safe shelter of a gulley, be- 
yond the rise of the hill. Upon the hill- 
top, cver-lookin® the Point, stood a groupof 
the neighbours, gazing upon the novel and, 
to them, startling scene. Opposite rose the 
dilapidated ruins of Yorktown, whose 
slumbers had not been disturbed since the 
reverberation of the last gun of the Revo- 
lutionary war had died away in its pine 
thickets and sandy gorges. 

The tide, which at its flood would have 
covered the place where we stood, being 
at low ebb, one of tlié iron guns was run 
under the side of the wharf, in order to 
shelter the men from the bursting of shells. 
The longest ranged gun was a short brass 
riffed howitzer, a peculiar invention of 
Captain Dahlgten’s, of the Washington 
Navy Yard, made expressly for this com- 
pany shortly after the John Brown raid. It 
fired a solid elongated conical shot, of no 
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great weight, but travelling with immense 
force, and capable, in the estimation of the 
boys who had charge of the piece, of go- 
ing an incredible distance. The other 
piece was a twelve-pound navy howitzer, 
able to perform wonders with shell and 
shrapnell, at a short distance, but a mere 
pop-gun at long taw. 


The steamer was now within two miles 
of us, still keeping close te the other shore. 
Our men were assigned their positions ac- 
cording to numbers. The writer of these 
tines was to assist Number Five, whose 
principal duty was to lie on the ground be- 
tween the ammunition chest and the end 
of the trail of the twelve-pound howitzer ; 
and I was to help him. The rifled how- 
itzer was loaded with the most punctillious 
observance of motions, as set down in the 
Field Book. Remember, gentle reader, thou 
who hast never smelt villainous saltpetre, 
that these were tyros who were now for 
the first time about to reduce the theory 
of war to practice. They were then, in 
the morning of life, full of fight, as well 
as of hope; and I doubt whether now, 
after they have grown old in eighteen 
months of battles and scares, they have 
quite got all the fight out of them, and 
whether hope does not burn as brightly in 
their breasts as it did in what they now 
love to remember as the old times upon 
the shores of Gloucester. But it was 
Spring, and there were birds then which 
had not been frightened from their leafy 
bowers. No fields had been stained with 
gore and strewn with the debris of muti- 
lated humanity. Like the trees, war was 
then merely budding, soon to burst into the 
full foliage of Summer, wet with showers 
of blood. 

The primer was inserted—the lanyard 
was ready—the word was given—and the 
first shot in Virginia, at the invading foe, 
went booming over the water across the 
bow of the steamer. It struck the water 
a little beyond. Slowly and sullenly the 
steamer came on, when another shot was 
Still she 
advanced, and a third shot was fired, this 
time in earnest, the aim being at the wheel- 
house. Our impression was that it struck. 
Immediately after, a volume of white 
smoke belched forth from the bow of the 
vessel, and the word was given “down!” 
when every cannoneer stretched himself 


fired, this time directly over her. 
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on the ground, and a thirty-two pound ball 
came whizzing to the shore, and plowed up 
the sand a few yards to the left of our 
position. We were on our feet in an 
instant, and opened two guns, then three, 
upon the invader, and soon the piece under 
the wharf joined in the chorus. The “ Yan- 
kee”—which turned out to be the name of 
the vessel--now ceased moving, and turning 
a little, opened with shell and solid shot. 
The shells burst high up in the air, not 
more than half the distance from us, and 
none of the shot came ashore, except the 
one already mentioned. 


The action now became brisk—the ex- 


citement rose to a high pitch. Two dogs, 


one of which belonged to a member of the 
company, and the other being a volunteer 
pointer from the neighborhood, plunged 
into the water and swam out a few yards 
in the direction of the vessel, as if with 
the dogged determination of boarding her. 
They contented their ardor, however, with 
bringing back a couple of sticks which 
they found floating in their course. Several 


‘men at Yorktown rushed down to the edge 


of the heights, and fired off their shot-guns 
towards the foe. Candor compels me to 
say, a8 a veracious historian, that the value 
of their services consisted more in the will 
than in the deed. 

The “ Yankee” now ceased firing, and we, 
determined not to be outdone in generosity, 
did the same thing. Our range was easily 
beyond hers, and we had good reason to 
believe that three of our shots had struck 
her, though, doubtless, owing to the small 
calibre of the guns, the damage’was slight. 
But the enemy had evidently enough of it, 
and, as heavy reinforcements were arriv- 
ing to our aid, in the shape of several far- 
mers, who came galloping up to find out 
what the unearthly thundering, which had 
disturbed them at their, dinners, meant ; 
the “ Yankee,” as if more in sorrow than in 
anger, turned her head seaward, and un- 
furling her flying jib sailed off in the direc- 
tion of Fortress Monroe. It was proposed 
to give her a farewell shot, but this was 
decided to be unchivalrous towards a re- 
treating foe. We watched her till the long 
streamer of her smoke mingled with the 
pine trees around Ship Point, and then 
turned to count the dead and attend to the 
wounded. This is the most mournful duty 
of a soldier’s life; but on the present oc- 
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easion its melancholy was mitigated by 
the circumstance that everybody was so 
full of life that it was evident that nobody 
was dead; and as no one limped, although 
several danced an extempore sand-jig, the 
wounded were soon dound not to exceed 
the dead. 


Thus ended our first engagement. We 
commenced the second war of Indepen- 
dence under the shadows of the heights 
where the first war closed ; and we thought 
that the Genius of the place looked on, and 
hallowed the beginning. The affair was 
much talked of by the good people around 
Gloucester Point; probably by none more 
than by those who had participated in it, 
for war had all the charms of romance then. 
The next morning carriages, bearing beauti- 
ful ladies, rolled along the beach, and gallant 
attendants, on horseback, followed them, 
coming to see the hole which the thirty-two 
pounder had dug. The ball itself was 
brought out from one of the tents, and 
handed around for inspection, and many a 
small scream was uttered as it was casu- 
ally allowed to fall. The spot where the 
battery was planted, was visited, and the 
exact place where the steamer was when 
the first shot was fired, was carefully 
pointed out, and the whole engagement 
was fought over again. Our commissary 
stores were enlarged, and their variety 
much increased by the arrival of shoulders 
of mutton, quarters of lamb, boiled hams 
in scallop-edged napkins, buckets of green 
peas and strawberries, loaves of the whitest 
of light-bread, and butter to correspond— 
and old Mr. Billups sent us a cart-load of 
oysters. Such were the generous contribu- 
tions of the kind-hearted people of that 
smiling and abundant land as it was then. 
In far different scenes, when nothing but a 
hard cracker and a piece of salt beef were 
all that could be supplied to appease hun- 
ger, 1 have recalled, with mournful plea- 
sure, the happy times spent among a peo- 
ple as distinguished for that refined hospi- 
tality and kind attention, so congenial to 
them, as any portion of a State where kind- 
nes$ arid hospitality are the laws of the 
house. But where are they now! their 
plantations pillaged, their once cheerful 
homes now desolate, and themselves ex- 
iles! Well, the joys we’ve tasted may 
come again; and when they do, I mean to 
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go to Gloucester Point, and spend one more 
night upon its regenerated, redeemed, and 
unpolluted soil. 


THE OLD GUARD HOUSE. 


We had arranged our camp at the foot of 
the nll, during*the afternoon of the first 
day. It consisted of four Sibly tents, one 
of these appropriated for officers quarters, 
and a cooking enclosure for the whole com- 
mand. This enclosure was made by driv- 
ing down stakes at four corners, and nail- 
ing upon them narrow planks, along which 
the platters and tin cups were arranged at 
meal-times. Within this quadrilateral 
space the culinary operations were carried 
on, the camp kettles being suspended over 
the fire by means of forked sticks, and fry- 
ing pans, coffee pots, and ovens, being 
arranged among the coals, as best they 
could. At first, regular details were made 
every morning to do the cooking; but in @ 
few days the services of a negro boy, nam- 
ed Charles, were secured for that purpose, 
and shortly after this force was increased 
by the addition of an assistant, named Ga- 
briel, an amphibious sort of character, who 
will deserve a more extended description 
hereafter. Hard by the cooking ground, 
was erected a small plank house, perhaps 
a shade larger than a watch box, which in 
truth tt Much resembled, in the style of its 
architecture. This was the commissary 
department, in which the acting commis- 
sary stored away, not only the regulation 
supplies of provisions, but those sundry 
contributions which the general patriotism 
of the surrounding people had given. 
When these arrangements were completed, 
you should havé seen the commissary seat- 
ed upon a candle box, surveying his muni- 
tions of war, while upon the head of a bar- 
rel of flour, lay three immense bouquets, 
which, by turns, ever and anon, he would 
apply to his nose, and swear, or affirm in 
terms equivalent toswearing, that Glouces- 
ter was the greatest country in the world, 
and that its daughters were the most peer- 
less. The commissary smoked; as who 
did not smoke in that littl command 4 
Even the oysters smoked. 

Another building was commenced:on a 
larger scale, the object of which was nev- 
er fully understood. I believe the intention 
of the projectors was to build a more ex- 


perfectly masters of the situation. 
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tensive commissariat, should the smaller 
establishment prove inadequate to hold 
more than the commissary’s bouquets. One 
of the sergeants wrote in large charcoal 
letters over the door, “ Tim Ryan’s Cheap 
Store ;” but as the building never was fin- 
ished, “Tim” was hone the better for the 
sign, and it yemained a sinecure. 
‘Trenches were dug around the tents—the 
groun:l within was plentifully strewn with 
nice straw~—knapsacks were placed around 
the edges—and from nails driven into the 
pole in the centre, hung sabres and pistols. 
We now considered ourselves at home, and 
It is 
true, Fortress Monroe was only twenty- 
eight miles off by water, and the United 
States was a great nation, with many ships 
and we had no heavy guns mounted, and 


were ourselves but a handful, dropped ~ 


down as it were, from the clouds, upon an 
unknown and defenceless coast. But there 
was the guard house, from which we could 
keep a sharp look out, and be ready, if dan- 
ger should approach again. 

In the introductory part of this narrative, 
allusion has been made to an old lop-sided 
building at the foot of the wharf, as our 
guard house. At the evening roll-call on 
the day of our arrival, the first detail for 
guard was made, and among them was the 
humble individual, who is “now making 
known those interesting particulars to the 
world. 

The sun, which nowhere sets more gor- 
geously than it does over the heighths of 
York, had gone down, and left the mellow 
clouds to fade away into twilight gloom 
and the sentinel stars, as Campbell calls 
them, were one by one coming out to their 
posts. “The beat of the sentry was about 
ten paces along the ramparts, so to speak- 
of the sand fort which was being construct’ 
ed. Here, pacing to and fro, with his sa 


’ bre at his shoulder, and a navy revolver at 


his belt, the sentry whiled away his two 
hours, listening to the soughing of the wa- 
ter as its surges rolled to the shore, if he 
was poetically inclined; or thinking of her 
who was leaning out of her window ‘and 


‘gazing at the same star, if he was a senti- 


mental lover; or, if he was neither, think- 
ing only of Yankees and looking o@t for 
ships. The corporalof the guard—as good 
a fellow as ever ate a biscuit, and who af- 
terwards became a lieutenant in the Am- 
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herst Artillery—in the kindness of his heart, 
would, as the night waxed on, come out, 
and mitigate the loneliness of the guard’s 
life by sitting on a pile of plank hard by, 
and indulge in a sociable chat of home and 
other days. At midnight. it was my relief, 
if that can be called relief, which is but 
the beginning of one’s troublgs. We cross- 
ed sabres, the old guard and I; the instruc- 
tions were repeated, and, with a mutual 
good-night, we parted—he to seek repose 
upon his pallet of straw, and I, like Ber- 
nardo on the platform before Elsinore, left 
to tread my weary round, 


“In the dead waste and middle of the 
night.” 


Night to the mariner! night to the star- 
yazing astronomer! night to the captive, 
who gazes through his iron bars at the 
glimmering light of a single star! night to 
the homeless wanderer in distant Jands! 
But what is night to the sentry, wrapped in 
his overcoat,and solemnly moving to and 
fro? There is something in his motion 
which suggests the monotonous swing of 
the pendulum. On guard! Yes; while the 
world is asleep, he. whether on the road- 
side in some lonely forest, or in the bleak 
expanse of some old field, or by the sea- 
shore, watching the beleagured coast, must 
peer into the darkness, and with constant 
vigil see that all is well. When his time 
is up, and the relief comes, be turns in, it 
may be under the solemn shadows of the 
woods, it may be on the sandy shore, and 
wrapping the drapery of his blanket about 
him, lies down to as pleasant dreams as 
the nature of the case will allow. 

The old guard house has long since, like 
some of those who once slept in it, depart- 
ed this life. It was found to obstruct the 
range of some of Captain Page’s guns in 


the sand fort, and the place which once’ 


knew it, soon learned to know it no more. 
I: is curious how mute, inanimate matter 
ean claim a share of our sympathies and 
even affections. I confess I felt a strong 
regard for that olf house. It was rude and 
frail, but it had sheltered us in sunshine 
and in rain; in the midst of danger, when 
we were comparatively alone on that wide 
coast, and I never call to mind the inci- 
dents of our earliest campaign, without as- 
sociating it with the old familiar faces. 


[Novemper & DacemBEr 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Whether owing to our extreme vigilance 
at the wharf, or to the supineness of the 
enemy, we were not troubled any more 
after our first encounter, for three days. 
About this time, the Fayette Artillery from 
Richmond, arrived, bringing with them four 
brass field pieces, and nearly a hundred 
men. They were stationed on the hill. 
Several infantry companies, formed princi- 
pally in Gloucester, and a company of 
Gloucester cavalry, had arrived. There 
was also a fine company, ninety strong, in- 
tended to man the heavy artillery when it 
should be mounted in the incipient fort at 
the Point. They were also Gloucester men, 
uniformed in red flannel shirts and dark 
gray pantaloons, with a red stripe down 
the seam. They were an athletic, well 
built set of men, and with their brilliant 
colours, present on parade, an appearance 
not unlike a long row of penguins. 

Our entire force was now nearly four 
hundred. The white tents and the plank 
shanties began to give to Gloucester Point 
the air of a military post, and a columbiad 
was actually mounted, and an embrasure 
cut for it in the lower side of the fort, 
which was the only side yet thrown up. 
With these gigantic preparations, we 
breathed freely, and smiled defiantly 
whenever we looked down the riter to- 
wards the bay, which, in fact, we were al- 
most constantly doing. 

It was in the neighborhood of noon on 
the fourth day, when a large side-wheel 
Steamer was discovered, heading up from 
the bay. Tlie rifled howitzer was dragged 
past the house on the beach, and put in po- 
sition on the brow of the hill, to the right 
of the road as you go up. The red shirts 
flocked around their beloved columbiad, 
and were prepared to become redder still 
in its defence. In addition, several tele- 
scopes—one of them a thirty-two pounder, 
usually carried under the arm of the nayal 
commandant—were brought to_ bear on the 
steamer. At the time her approach was 
observed, there were several carriages 
standing near the cedar tree on the Pojnt. 
The ladies had come down to view the 
works, which were now progressing rapid- 
ly, and to animate with fresh ardour the 
bosoms of the military; and to aid them- 
selves, in their patriotic enterprise, had 





brought with them sundry baskets of fried 
chicken, boiled ham, and numerous bis- 
cuits. These things were spread upon the 
small plat of verdue surrounding the cedar 
tree—a charming oasis in that desert of 
sand. The ladies and their snacks were 
hurried into the carriages, which, rolling 
away ata double-quick, were soon lost to 
view, though still to memory dear :—at 
least, the commissary had another nosegay 
added to his collection. 


The coast was how clear, and we were 
ready for shelling ; although the word had 
not, at that time, acquired the ludicrous as 
well as alarming familiarity whiclrit has 
since obtained. The steamer was now 
somewhat over three miles distant, and, 
contrary to the course of the former steam- 
er, was keeping in towards the Gloucester 
shore. Suddenly she stopped, and turning 
her head to the shore, stood with her lar- 
board broadside towards us, for several 
minutes. On board of her, they appeared 
to. be trying to make out our strength and 
position. What conclusion they came to 
on these two points, it is impossible, from 
the imperfect data which they furnished 
us, and from the lapse of time, now to de- 
termine; but the vessel was shortly turn 
ed back, and returned whence she came. 
The wreaths of her black smoke floated 
lazily on the horizon, and we saw her ‘no 
more. During the succeeding week, the 
smoke of steamers was frequently seen on 
the bay, but too far off to discern anything 
else. We were troubled no farther with 
the attentions of the United States navy, 
till about a fortnight afterwards, when one 
morning a blockading steamer was discov- 
ered lying near the mouth of the river, per- 
haps eight miles off, but as she never came 
any nearer, we were content to let her rest 
where she was. As the State of Virginia 
had been carrying ona very extensive eom- 
merce with the rest of the worid, and had 
a powerful navy at her command, the pre- 
sence of that blockader must have been a 
serious inconvenience to the Common- 
wealth, and a source of most malicious sat- 
isfaction tothe crew. We may be allowed, 
without offence to their government, fo ex- 
press the pious wish, that, during the many 
months they remained anchored to one 
spot in that lonely, watery waste, they were 
well supplied with the peculiar literature 
of their country, if they knew how to read; 
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and with hooks and lines, if the sport of 
fishing was good. 


The weather was now all that May could 


‘boast of. The trees were rapidly assuming 


their full foliage, and a soft, warm breeze 
pervaded the atmosphere. The broad blue 
waters of the beautiful York, ‘rippled by the 
light, health-giving breezes of morning, or 
spread out in glassy smoothness in the 
evening’s calm, seemed to rejoice in the 
genial sunshine and happy repose. Besides 
the Logan, there was a small fleet of sloops 
and schooners plying between West Point 
and Gloucester Point, bringing down heavy 
ordnance, arms, ammunition, lumber and 
other supplies. The Logan generally ar- 
rived about noon, and as she brought the 
mails and the morning papers from Rich- 
mond, her approach was always greeted 
by as many as could stand on the wharf— 
which, as the wharf was a crazy old con- 
cern, With a plank missing here and there, 
was not always a very safe operation. To 
a lazy fisherman, who delights in a place 
where he can sit all day, and dangle his 
legs with freedom, it offered many open- 
ings. It was a favorite rendezvous for 
crab-fishers, and many were the fresh wa- 
ter lubbers who there initiated themselves 
into the mysterious evolutions of that sin- 
gular crustacean. 


Gabriel, the assistant cook, had a charm 
ing little pungy, which he called, with great 
pride of emphasis, “the Yacht Ada,” of 
which he was captain, supercargo and 
crew. As Gabri2l belonged to our company, 
for the time being, his boat, of course, fol- 
lowed the title. Fishing and sailing par- 
ties relieved the monotony of drill. We 
had all the poetry of war, with none of its 
stern realities. The best fishing ground— 
so Gabriel said—was down towards the 
windmill, a Quixotic structure, pictures- 
quely crowning a point below, which was 
separated from the main point by a wide 
inlet extending into the interior for the dis- 
tance of a mile, and perhaps farther. The 
owner of the windmill lived on the shore 
of this inlet in a fine old brick mansion, 
with many windows in front, and dormers 
upon its roof, the date of the building 
stretching far back into the colonial times. 
In the evening, the windows would, for a 
moment, glow with all the effulgerice of 
the setting sun, and then’ suddenly go out 
like the weird lights in a haunted house. 
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The opposite shore of the inlet was a cre- 
scent-shaped bluff fringed with hawthorn, 
then in sweet blossom, and cedar and 
holly. Beyond were several picturesque 
little residences. Far below, on either side 
of the river, might be seen farms and 
houses dwarft into microscopic dots in the 
distance, with their background of pines 
marking the live of the horizon, while 
long, low ledges covered with marsh weeds, 
which looked in the loom of the water 
like distant forests, showed where the 
York joined the bay. When the weather 
was clear, the dim outline of the North- 
ampton coast might be discerned by the 
aid of a glass, and with the naked eye 
could be seen the upper half of the gleam- 
ing white sails of vessels, bound for Balti- 
more, or on their outward voyage. Under 
bare poles, her smoke stack scarcely visi- 
ble, and something fluttering from | er gaff, 
which was doubtless a bit of “the old flag,” 
sat the blockader, like abrooding muscovy, 
and watched over the scene. 


Upon the hill, overlooking the Point, was 
a sort of half village, consisting of several 
houses untenanted and nearly in ruins, and 
two habitable dwellings in somewhat bet- 
ter condition, although the gloss of their 
first appearance had long since been taken 
off by weather and time. One of these 
belonged to a short, fat old gentleman of 
the name of Billups, the chief institution 
of the place, who had spent, I believe, 
pretty much the most of his life there, and 
to relieve the loneliness of his single bless- 
edness, kept a small grocery on the brow 
of the hill near his residence. His house 
was a large, roomy. old-fashioned pile, and 
afterwards became the hospital of the post. 
Beyond this settlement, is an old field of 
immense extent, and almost.entirely level. 
This was the drill and parade ground. 
There, in the afternoon, you might have 
beheld a squadron of cavalry charging with 
all the impetuosity of Murat, when he 
dashed from beneath the shadow of the 
pyramids from whose tops twenty centu- 
ries looked down. Atthe other end of the 
field, the artillery were going through the 
evolutions of the school of the battery. 
The cavalry charged on the battery, and 
the canoneers made believe that they were 
blowing the cavalry to atoms; but when 
the charge had passed through, and reined 
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in on the other side, every cavalryman was 
in his seat, and all the artillery had their 
heads on their shoulders. In the space in 
front of this mimic war, the infantry were 
marching and counter marching, wheeling 
and flanking, about-facing and double- 
quicking. At the evening dress-parade, 
the ladies of the vicinity, with their troops 
of infantry, some in hand and some in the 
arms of the nurses, attended to cheer and 
animate by their presence the valor of 
their husbands and brothers. Women of 
Virginia! when this war is finished, and 
your husbands and brothers have hung up 
their bruised arms for monuments, a chap- 
let will adorn your heroic brows, before 
which the wreaths woven by the romance 
and songs of old, will wither and fall. In 
the hour of danger, you have nobly forgot- 
ten the weakness of your sex, and puton 
the strength of the warrior; in the hour of 
suffering, you have returned to yourself, 
and become a ministering angel. 

The first commandant of the post was 
Colonel, afterwards General, Taliaferro. 
When he was sent to join General Gar- 
nett’s command, in North Western Virgi- 
nia, he was succeeded by Col. Crump, who 
has since laid down his life in his coun- 
try’s cause. He was a large, fine-looking 
officer, with a long, heavy, bleck beard. 
But the most distinguished military hero 
that ever graced our parade-field with his 
stately presence, was J. Bankhead Magru- 
der, then Colonel commanding at York- 
town, and, in fact, commanding the whole 
Peninsula department, such as it then was. 
He rode over the field, attended by one of 
his aids, and several of the officers of the 
post. He was dressed in dark blue panta- 
loons, with a red cord down the seam, a 
dark blue roundabout, lined with crimson 
velvet, and wore a black slouched hat. 
His horse was a magnificent, high-spirited 
bay, which he rode with all the grace of a 
knight of chivalry. Such was the Duke of 
York, as we used to call him, on his first 
visit to.us in our new home. He was our 
commanding General for nearly a year, 
and in many a scene of danger he was per- 
sonally with us, and shared our toils and 
privations, like a true gentleman and brave 
and dashing soldier as he is. 

One of the features.of dress-pafade was 
the regimental band. It consisted of three 
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negroes, two drummers and a fifer. The 
base-drum was a big buck negro, and the 
kettle-drum was smaller in proportion to 
his office ; but the fife wasa giant, You 
should have seen him, with stately step 
and lofty bearing, playing along the front 
of the line, from right to left and back 
again. If ever a negro took a profound 
professional pride in his performance, that 
negro did. A black rebel! I wonder 
what anecdote the distinguished President 
of the United es would have thought 
applicable to hi™®case. 

During the first two weeks after our arri- 
val, there was a great tendency among our 
command to song. Being artillery, we 


were not obliged to attend Cress-parades ° 


unless we chose to do so asfifipectators,— 
which we generally did, for the fun of the 
thing, as boys of a younger growth say,— 
and being only a portion of the company, 
withtwo guns and no horses, our duties 
were light, consisting chiefly in fishing in 
the morning, and im bathing after twilight 
in the now delightfully tempered sea wa- 
ter ; and having experienced as yet nothing 
but the sunnyside of campaign life, our 
spirits were as light as our duties, and nat- 
urally found vent in the harmonies of song. 
After supper and roll-call were over, and 
the guard detailed, a dozen would collect 
together on a pile of wood near the kitch- 
en, and make the soft, balmy air melodi- 
ous with the beauties of Dixie, or the plain- 
tive numbers of Canaan’s Happy Shore, 
which, if you have never heard it, is a 
very pretty song, and is a pious invitation 
to both brothers and sisters to meet us on 
that Happy Shore. There was another 
song, the name of which, if it had any 
name, I have forgotten; but it was quite 
popular at the time, and the chorus never 
failed to bring out the full strength of the 
crowd. It was about a dog named Bingo, 
and the chorus, with many repetitions, 
was 


“ Right in the middle of a bomb-shell-la, 
Long summer’s day !” 


Two singers, whose voices were of re- 
markable purity and. sweetness, sometimes 
sang The Evening Hymn to the Virgin, and 
that other exquisite duett which tells us 
What the Wild Waves are Saying. As the 
freshening night wind rolled the dark 
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foaming surges close to our tents, there was 
the symphony of the subject added to the 
melody. ' 

The night-caps being drawn. over the 
tops of the tents, and the folds which form- 
ed the doors on opposite sides, being closed, 
behold the interior illuminated by the fee- 
ble glare of a candle stuck in the neck of 
a porter bottle. Salvator Rosa might have 
sketched the scene for Masseannello. Sa- 
bres and pistols are hung around the tent 
pole; a man wrapped in a dark overcoat, 
with a long cape falling around his shoul- 
ders,.and a military cap slouched over his 
brow, sits on a box by the candle, reading 
some quaint and curious volume; about 
him in a circle lie the bodies of fifteen 
men, enshrouded in blankets, their heads 
resting on knapsacks, and their feet con- 
verging towards the centre, like the spokes 
of a wheel. Presently the man in the over- 
coat puts the remnant of the candle in a 
lantern, and stooping over one of the blan- 
kets, shakes it till its inmate arouses him- 
self. Taking down a pistol and sabre, he 
buckles them around his waist, and the 
two start off for the new post on the hill, 
to relieve the guard who is moving to and 
fro in front of the two pieces in an oat- 
field, and who, when he gets ‘back, wakes 
the others up to tell them a marvellous ° 
tale about his challenging a white stump 
at the end of the path, and the stump’s not 
answering him, and his coming very near 
shooting atit. Thus night wears away— 
the stars fade—and with the first blush of 
morning mantling over cliff and wave, the 
sleepers are aroused by the shrill voice of 
the orderly calling them to “ fall in.” 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


Three weeks of halcyon days were thus 
spent at Gloucester Point. Besides the 
blandness of the weather and the beauty 
ef the scenery, there were many objects of 
antiquarian interest within the vicinity. 
On the hill were remains of some of Corn- 
wallis’ forts, and three miles up the river 


is the place where Powhatan lived and 


Pocahontas was born—ancient Werowoco- 
moce. This tegal abode of the earliest 
of Virginia’s kings that history has deign- 
ed to mention, was built for the Indian 
monarch as a propitiatory present by Cap- 
tain Smith. Itmay have been a token of 
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his remembrance of the royal clemency,, 
by which his life was spared. The chim- 
ney, formed of concrete marl, which hard- 
ens by exposure to the.air and fire, is all 
that remains of the original structure. A 
modest white frame building, a story and 
a half high, was attached to the chimney 
when I visited it. Many other houses had 
successively stood there, and each had, in 
turn, mouldered to decay, leaving the old 
chimney as the sole monument of their 
ashes. Its fireplace is of enormous dimen- 
sions, bigh and ample enough for sixteen 
men to stand inside of it. - On the shore, 
near by, is the stone—a broad, flat rock, 
imbedded in the sand, and covered with 
moss and periwinkles, -upon which the 
head of Smith was laid, and around which 
stood the savage warriors with their clubs, 
when that most interesting episode in the 
annals of Virginia occurred, to which no 
further allusion need be made. 

But by far the most interesting spot in 
that classic region, is Yorktown, Some of 
us obtained leave to visit it,a few days af- 
ter our landing at Gloucester Point. It 
was the first time that I had ever had the 
satisfaction of climbing its heights, and 
wandering over its consecrated plains. It 
was well I went when I did, for I had the 
pleasure of beholding the place almost 
precisely, with the exception of the decay 
of time, as it’ was when the British sur- 
rendered it. The spade and the pick had 
not yet begun to do their work of demolli- 
tion and re-construction. Here were the 
long, zig-zag breastworks, over which the 
gallant French had poured in tumultuous 
charge, and there to the right was the field 
through which the Americans, as they were 
at that period, moved shoulder to shoulder. 
What roar and rattle, and yell and groan, 
had rent the air then! Yet how still and 
peaceful all seemed now, as though the 
field had forgotten its ancient renown, and 
dreained of battles no more :— 


“Save o’er some warrior’s half-forgotten 
grave, 

Where the gray stones and unmolested 
grass, 

Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave.” 


A few cows were grazing quietly among 
the green herbage and yellow flowers that 
decked the field. Seoteh broom, which 
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seems to haunt, with its funeral shade, the 
spots where the dead have lain, choked up 
the trenches; and mullen and clumps of 
cedar stood sentry along the parapets once 
bristling with bayonets. Below the works 
are deep ravines, presenting vast chasms 
or gorges through the cliffsoverhanging the 
shore. Beyond these were thickets of old- 
field pines, and a half mile lower down, 
between the Hampton road and the river, 
lay the field where the surrender took 
place. Before visiting it, hgwever, we paid 
our respects to the venetlle mansion of 
that patrict and hero of York, whose image 
will adorn one of the pedestals of the men- 
ument inthe Capitol Square. The Nelson 
House was then untenanted, but in the 
custody of %. Power, whose sweet little 
white cottage stood at the opposite corner, 
half hid in box and flowering vines. The 
Doctor bad a cabinet of relics which had 
been plowed up on the old battle-field, 
such as buttons, with the figures 76, sur- 
rounded by a wreath still discernable upon 
their rusty faces; pennies, bullets, grape- 
shot and fragments of immense shells, all 
of them much corroded by time and earth, 
which he kindly showed us, and then took 
us through the Nelson House. As soon as 
you entered the passage, you were struck 
with the colonial air of everything—the 
quaint mouldings, the lofty wainscoating, 
the deep windows, the airy rooms. the wide 
Staircases, and the odd, out-of-the-way 
closets. Upon the walls of the room to 
the left, hung two portraits, representing a 
lady and gentleman of the courtly days of 
George I1.—the Honorable William Nelson, 
president of his Majesty’s council in this 
Dominion, and Lady Nelson, his wife. In 
the room, across the passage, suspended 
over the marble mantle, is a portrait of one 
of the belles of her day, Miss Burwell, of 
Fairfield in Gloucester, and niece to the 
Honorable William, fn the next room. The 
stiff boddice, diminutive waist and flowing 
farthingale, would carry you back to the 
days when the London ship in her semi- 
annual voyage, had just landed at the 
wharf below, with the newest fashions 
and the latest numbers of the Spectator. 
From a window of the second story,a view 
is to be obtained, no where excelled for its 
pictwresqueness as a water scene. In front 
of the house is a wide, unobstructed lawn 
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extending in a smoothe esplanade to the 


edge of the bluff, where it is bordered by | 


several noble old shade trees, forming the 
foreground of the scene, while beyond the 
broad expanse of the York, glittering in 
sunlight and beauty, stretches away till 
lost in golden clouds and the misty shore. 

In my explorations we arrived at the 
garret, the floor of which was covered a 
foot deep with a heterogenious mass of 
papers, cver which the autograph lrunter 
and the literary Oldbucks, would have 
gone crazy. There were the originals of 
letters written by distinguished men, the 
dim and scarcely discernable dates carry- 
ing you back beyond the old French war. 
There were autograph letters and opinions 
of such men as Morris, (the great finan- 
cier of the Revolution,) Innis, Pendleton, 
Wythe, Hamilton,Jay. There were invoi- 
ces of goods, bought more than a hundred 
yeas ago, in London and Glasgow, made 
out in a hand-writing equal to copper- 
plate in beauty, and shop-keepers accounts 
dated from Piccadilly and the Strand. 
There were letters from United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys, for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, at Richmond, full of legal advice 
to collectors of customs atthe port of York- 
town ; among them many written by Alex- 
ander Campbell, the eccentric lawyer, who 
had such a dislike for tombstones. Among 
piles of bills of lading, was one for “ one 
bbl. Porter, one bbl. sugar, and two sacks 
salt, shipped upon the good sloop ealled 
the Isabella, to be delivered unto Thos. 
Nelson, Jr., or to his assigns.” I do not 
mention these articles for the purpose of 
exciting in the minds of any, vain longings 
for the good old times. The salt of those 
good old times hath lost its savor, and the 
porter and sugar have disappeared togeth- 
er. There was material enough in that 
old garret, to have formed the annals of 
Yorktown. How much of Virginia’s his- 
tory has perished in ancient lumber rooms 
and hair-eovered trunks, or been devoured 
by unappreciative rats. Looking through 
the garret window at the holes in the cor- 
nice made by cannon balls, said to have 
been fired by General Nelson himself, we 
had finished our tour through the old man- 
sion. It was soon afterwards made, for a 
short time, the barracks of a company from 
Pittsylvania, and the next time J entered 
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it, the floors over which had glided the 
satined feet of colonial beauties, were cov- 
ered with blankets and straw, and the 


walls once adorned by their portraits, were 
* 


smeared with fat meat. 

In the grave-yard, by the old stuccoed 
church, are the tombs of two of the Nel- 
son’s— Thomas Nelsen, the ancestor of the 
Virginia Nelson, who came over to the 
Colony from Penrith, probably during the 
reign of Queen Anne, and befere Marlboro 
had ceased to be Jack Churchill; and the 
Honorable William Nelson, to whose illus- 
trious character his epitaph pays so glow- 
ing a panegyric, as, in the language of the 
tomb-stone, “to render ita matter of diffi- 
cult decision in what part of laudable con- 
duct he most excelled.’ The slabs bore 
the family coat of arms, and the sides were 
ornamented with angels and scroll work in 
relief. General Nelson is said to be buried 
there, but, as has been the fate of other 
great men, there is not a memorial to mark 
the spot. 

There were no troops in Yorktown, ex- 
cepta company of eighteen from Williams- 
burg, who had come down a few days be- 
fore, and suf posing, after the naval en- 
gagement with the Yankee, that the war 
was over, were returning home the after- 
noon of our visit to the placé. As a con- 
sequence of the absence of soldiery, we 
found the tombs in an excellent state of 
preservation; but | am sorry to say that a 
few months afterwards the angels had all 
fallen, and the ghost of the Hon. William 
would have sought in vain for bis eulogy. 

Another feature of that region then was, 
that there were fences. Leaving the moss- 
grown, dilapidated old town, we wentdown 
to view the field where the surrender took 
place. Climbing over a fence—a trouble 
which we should hardly have been put to, 
a few months later, in any part of that des- 
olated land—we entered the field thén wa- 
ving with a luxuriant crop of wheat, alrea- 
dy in the head, and directed cur way toa 
small marble obelisk, which marked the 
spot where the sceptre with which King 
George had so long and tyrannously ruled 
over Virginia, passed from his hands for- 
ever. There is nothing inthe field wor- 
thy of note. It appears as you see it in 
Trumbull’s picture, the principal object in 
Yorktown, as seen from the field, being the 
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gable of the Nelson House. During the 
latter part of the summer, the fourteenth 
Louisiana was encamped by the obelisk, 
and it was not long before the obelisk had 


. 
lost not only its position on the pedestal, 


but all position whatever. Soldiers, as a 
generai thing, have no regard for monu- 
ments, no veneration for the past, and very 
little care for the future. 
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Gathering a few purple flowers from the 


‘cockle growing around, we sauntered 2 


short way down the sandy road along the 
field, speculating when we should have to 
travel it, and to what unknown regions it 
would conduct us, then little thinking that 
in a brief space of time, we should march 
down that road to B>thel. 
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CRIPPLED FOR LIFE. 


BY “LEOLA.” 


On a low couch, as the bright day is dying, 


Young, helpless, and hopeless, a soldier is lying. 


And thongh round him are gathered the choice gifts of earth, 


Yet he turns from them all, as if nothing worth, 


To one, of whom the grave Surgeon had said, 


** Poor fellow! He’s crippled for life, I’m afraid.” 


“ Crippled for life?” Then his doom has been spoken, 
His dréams for the future, forever been broken. 


For his country no more can he shoulder his gun, 


Nor join the glad shout o’er a victory won. 


What cares he for wealth, when stricken he lies, 


In his proud manhood’s morn, unable to rise? 


The mother near by, is silently list’ning, 


While ‘neath her lashes the bright tears are glistening ; 


And her heart bleeds with anguish, to hear her poor boy, 


So mournfully speaking of earth’s buried joy; 


Of hopes for the future, of scenes of the past, 


Which, like a meteor, were too bright to last. 


Of her who had promised through weal, or through woe, 
To love him forever—* Mother will it be so ? 


When again she will see nre,a cr.pple for life, 


Will she not shrink from becoming my wife?. 


“The wife of a cripple’’—’twere best she were free! 
Her life would be darken’d, if wedded to me.” 


“T’ve written to her, that she ever has been’ 


My bright guardian angel who kept me from sin, 
When surrounded by those who had callous become, 
To all the fond prayers of lov’d ones at home; 

That the Bible she gave me, for her sake I read, 

Till I, to the feet of the Saviour, was led. 
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I told her that when, by an eneimy’s shell, \, 
Made a cripple for life, at Manassas I fell, 
My first thought was of her, who perhaps on that day, af 
‘Was dreaming of me, in her home far away, 4 
Little thinking that I, mid the heaps of the slain, 
Was lying in anguish on that gory piain. 





When once from a feverish dream I awoke, : 
A sweet face bent above me—unthinking I spoke : 4 
And called upon her, but a strange voice replied, 
And strangers were all that I saw by my side. 
No face that I knew, although ladies were there, 
And gently a soft hand was brushing my hair. 


Their praises are spoken around many a hearth; 
How they watch overs those by diseases laid low, ae 
Or wounded and torn by the balls of the foe; Me 
How kind and unshrinking they watch by the bed, 
Comfort the dying, close the eyes of the dead. 


The Ladies of Richmond! God’s angels on earth! ; Bp 
} 
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Oh, Mother! it was hard for me to repress 

The wild loving words, my lips burned to express ; 
But I wrote to her, words which I cannot recall, 
Only this I remember, those words told her all, 
And left her as free as in the olden time, 

Before we had met in our own sunny clime. 


= tn 
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Oh! is there a trial more bitter than this, 
To resign, though soarce tasted, the bright cup of bliss ¢ 4 ; 
To know that through life, I, a cripple, must roam, | 
With no place on earth, dear to me, as “‘ my home?” 
Oh, Mother, to you, in my sorrow I turn! ; 
Tis from you, that I, full submission would learn. : b 


er a 
3: x me" 


I asked her to write—Ha! The letter has come! Pi 
Oh, give it tc me, though it tells me my doom! 
Mother! Oh, listen! Is it—Can it be true? 





My eyes must deceive me! What says it to you? | Wa 
“Tt says she still loves me? She still is my own?” : : 
Oh, Heaven, I thank Thee, for this gracious boon! é q 

* Fé 
She writes that she promis’d in bright days gone by, 4 i 


Ere the storm-clouds of War dimm’d our life’s sunny sky, 
To love me forever, and that she will prove 


4 3 

. How constant the nature of true woman’s love. a 
That now, though this shadow rests dark on my life, ‘ ; 
She will not desert me—she’ll yet be my wife. \ 4 





“ Mountain Hows,” S. W. Virgina, December ist, 1862, 
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MR. AND MRS. HUSSBAR. 


BY GERVASE ROOKWOOD. 


It is not a recent invention. The date 
is uncertain. Learned men refer it to a 
period subsequent to the appearance of 
Cain and Abel. But it is certainly a 
pleasant invention. I mean, of course, 
that peculiar aspect of humanity which in 
ordinary conversation we style Sister. You 
see she does not demand the reverence of 
2 mother, but she can feed you just as 
well. Youdon’t have to pay her expenses; 
but at the same time you can quarrel with 
her almost as much as if she were your 
wife. She has no special claim on your 
gallantry, but she can comb your head as 
well as if she were your sweetheart. You 
must admit, therefore, that a Sister is a 
most ingenious and acceptable-contrivance. 

I have one of these contrivances, which, 
for many years, and during a great variety 
of trying experiments, has answered my 
expectations and commanded my decided 
approbation. If it were necessary, I could 
not refrain from giving her a certificate 
which would compare with the most flat- 
tering testimonials bestowed by disinter- 
ested clergymen and editors upon Wheeler 
& Wilson’s Sewing Machines. But it is 
not necessary. She is married, and Iam 
inclined to believe that if you can get them 
married it is the best way to arrive at the 
entire merits of these serviceable inven- 
tions. But opinions differ on this points. 

Her name is Hussbar. 

She is blessed with a medium stature, a 
fine, large aquiline nose, a pretty mouth, 
five children, the best husband in the world, 
and a settled prejudice in favour of Ger- 
vase Rookwood. 

Sometimes I go to see Mrs. Hussbar. 

Whenever the state of my chylopoetic 
apparatus is such as {o induce me to 
suppose that lo¥e, fame and money are 
not obtainable by any arts that I.can prac- 
tise—in brief, whenever I appear to myself 
to be completely “ played out,” my thoughts 
instinctively turn to Mrs. Hussbar, 

Forthwith I summon a giant. 

His name is Mauricé. 

I issue my commands, 

“ Maurice, pack my valise.” 

The valise is packed, the giant picks it 
up as if it were a reticule, and takes his 


way to the Depot, followed by Gervase 
Rock wood 

Off go the cars. 

It is eleven o’clock at night when the 
cars reach a quaint old town, where the 
people are so hospitable that there is no 
hotel, and so peaceable and orderly, and 
disposed to stay at home o’ nights, that the 
streets are as dark as Erebus, or the present 
(Nov. 20th, 1861,) political horizon. 

I generally walk down to the steamboat 
—the wharf is less than a half-mile from 
the Depot—and a negro “ toats’’ my valise, 
for which courtesy I present him with a 
silver coin of the value of five and twenty 
cents, Or, in war and shinplaster times, 
twice that sum. It does the negro good 
and me too; for to carry my own valise is 
to be a Yankee, which is venomous ver- 
min. 

The steamboat is named after the Grand 
Old Commonwea!th—Virginia—and an ex- 
cellent boat she is,as you will agree, if 
the kind-hearted clerk, Dr. Dorsey, dis- 
covers that you are an Editor, and puts 
you in the Bridal State Room, by: way 
of a mild protest against your longer con- 
tinuance in the demain of single blessed- 
ness. Repeat me this clever joke as often 
as you like, good Doctor mine. 

Captain Noah Fairbanks commands “the 
Virginia.” He is a lineal descendant of 
Noah, of Noah’s Ark; I believe he is the 
original Noah himself. Any way, the tail 
of his overcoat is as long as an ancient 
toga, and traces of the Flood or some other 
great freshet and long-continued storm are 
visible to this day on his weather-beaten 
visage. 

Midnight is at hand when I reach the 
boat. I have time, though, to smoke a 
cigar and exchange a few words with the 
passengers around the stove ere I go to 
my brideless Bridal Chamber. “The news,” 
“the news?’ I tell them the news, and 
am soon luxuriating in the broad bed, 
thinking—pooh, pooh! what difference 
does it make whether,I think at all. 

"Tis a pleasant trip to the village in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Hussbar dwell, but I 
will not weary you with its details. 

On the morrow, after a fine hot breakfast 
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of river delicacies and a long smoke or 
two, a something that appears to be a 


/ tower, or high monument, appears above © 


the level landscape. About two hundred 
yards from that tower, which is but the 
smoke-stack of a monster steam saw mill, 
which has no business in that part of Vir- 
ginia, and, thank Heaven! gets no busi- 
ness, and so stands idle from year’s end to 
year’s end, like a defunct Yankee mon- 
strosity, as it is—about two hundred yards 
trom that town is my goal—the abode of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hussbar. 


Hussbar Paterfumilias comes for me to 
the wharf, bringing with him a slender, 
etiolated lad. and an Ethiop to lug my 
valise. 

We exchange greetings after the sober 
fashion of men advanced some distance 
beyond the enthusiastic point. The lad, 
naturally, is more demonstrative; he is 
glad to see his Uncle, and shows it. 

We go up a little hill and along a level, 
grassy lane, until we come to a small 
weathers-boarded, two-story house. painted 
brown, with a diminutive front porch. 
This is “Sunny Side’--a name given by 
me to the Hussbar domicil—not in honour 
of the pretentious Jifice of Washington 
Irving; for that pei-vn, amiable as he was, 
had a fanatical Yankee flesh wrapped 
round his estimable soul ; and, had he lived 
to see this atrocious war would have taken 
sides with the dirty-tongued Gorilla, Abe 
Lincoln, and called me—me a “ Rebel.” 1 
am rather a “ Rebel,” and—this I tell you 
in confidence in your grave, excellent but 
departed Irving—I intend, please God, to 
remain a “ Rebel,” ‘till the cows come 
home,’’ and, possibly, even later. It is 
agreeable to my notion of things to rebel 
against the vulgarest and sayagest tyranny 
the enlightened world has.ever known. 

No; [ named the Hussbar mansion “ Sun- 
ny Side,” because it is ove of two tene- 
ments, built a long time ago by the enter- 
prising Zerubabel or Zedekiah F—, and be- 
cause the sun shines on the Hussbar side 
of the tenement much more than it does 
on the Daingerfield side. 

There are little grass plots, hemmed by 
little winding walks and little flower beds, 
with a vine-o’erclambered summer-honse 
in the midst. There are three lots, side 
by side, separated by fences, and enclosing 
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the usual outhouses—kitchen, smoke-house 
or—betier, more Virginian name-——meat- 
house, stable and the hke—all appertain- 
ing to the Hussbar estate, which is there- 
fore not inconsiderable. 

There is a little office in Lot No. 2, in 
which Hussbar was wont aforetime and 
during the undissolved days of the deceased 
Union, to play the high part of collector of 
the Customs. Herein he also compiled 
those valuable Digests of the Code of the 
Grand Commonwealth, which brought him 
neither the ‘money nor the fame he might 
have acquired by expending the same 
labour in bootlicking and. bullying his fel- 
low-beings. You are getting bald, Huss- 
bar, and hangry mouths are accumulating 
around the»sparse proceeds of your un- 
wearied industry; but the works you did in 
that litle office will follow you, bound in 
calf-skin. What happiness! 


Mistress Hussbar, dressed up for the oc- 


casion, meets me at the gate and gives me 
a kiss. 

“Brother, I am so glad to see you.” 

My dear sir----I mean you, you who are 
reading this page----have you got anybody 
to call you Brother? Most likely. Very 
many have, and others have several. If 
you have not, if you have no sister, there 
are gentlemen who have sisters to spare. 
I have but one, and she js married. You 


need, therefore, propound no further inter- - 


rogatories to me, nor seek to cultivate an 

intimacy with my family, with the view ef: 
obtaining the best substitute for a sisters. 1, 
pity you, but have given you a hint, and— - 
our interview is ended. 


Children, children; they are rovmdimy. 


legs and round my neck, in my asms and. 


in my peckets—I am submerged in. child- 
ren—al} Hussbars—and all dressed up,. 
The litde girl and the baby are up, stairs, 
not quite ready. Gracious goodness! how 
the things do grow. I’m gettingxold. 
‘Children, go away—yow worry. your 
uncle to death. You, George; take your 
hands out of your unecle’s pockets. Willy, 
do sit down. Jimmy, come here. Teil 
Jane to bring Miel and the baby: down.. 
Put her new saek on. fos: her uncle, and 


mind you comb her headinicely. .Wrap.. 


the baby up warm. Tell Aunt:Phillis to. 
put corn bread stuffing in the duck—bro-- 
ther likes that. Has Richard come with. 
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the valise ? Take it up in brother’s room. 
No; he-says “No;” let it stay. Where is 
Mr. Hussbar? Gone to get some wine for 
brother? Very. well, then. Willy shut 
the door—the draft is blowing right on 
your uncle... Tell Richard to bring some 
wood to put in the fire. Brother, will you 
have some water, right fresh from the 
well, or will you wait till Mr. Hussbar 
comes with the wine? Don’t you want a 
snack before dinner? Children keep still, 
I can’t hear a word your uncle says; run 
out in the yard and play.” 

“ T want a djum,” quoth George. 

“Uncle Jer.. where’s that whip you 
said you was going to give me?” saith 
James. 

“TI wan’ a wip too, an’ acannon, an’ a 
djum,” quoth George. 

These urchins are led out by a servant. 
They go reluctantly, and soon the voice of 
lamentation is heard in the back yard ; 
which hurries Mrs. Hussbar to the win- 
dow—makes her tap the panes sharply 
with-her thimbl>, and there is peace in 
Israel for a brief space. 


All this occurs in the sitting room. But 
it is not to be supposed that Mrs. Hussbar 
is as garrolous a rtinner-on as the forego- 
ing would lead one to believe. Quite the 
contrary, I assure you; for to the best of 
my belief, she was never known to talk 
for ten consecutive minutes in her life, ex- 
cept on those momentous occasions when 
grave issues of family concern are to be 
discussed. 

Rookwood calls for a pipe, reclines in 
an easy chair, and receives from the sister 
of “ brother” a look of interest and affec- 
tion, which does his heart good. She tells 
him he is looking better than she expected 
to find him, and he, in retarn, relieves her 
mind by assuring her that she is not “ bro- 
ken,” although she has been “ married 
twelve years.” 

By this time, the little girl, smartly ar- 
rayed, and the baby, have arrived for exhi- 
bition. Miss Hussbar, a maiden lady of 
the advanced age of three years, stands si- 
lently in the middle of the floor, eyeing 
Rook wood at a safe distance, and paying 
no attention to the “take your fingers out 
of your mouth, daughter, and go to your 
uncle—go kiss uncle,” of her mother. The 
New: Member, and 0 to speak, Latest Date 
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of the Hussbar household, is displayed in- 
variably with evident maturnal pride and 
the asseveration that “everybody says he 


isa fine child,”’—a statement which the 


critical Rookwood has, he is happy to say, 
never had occasion to dispute ; for if there 
is anything in which Mrs. Hussbar excels 
more than another, (save only the un- 
bounded indulgence she accords to “ bro- 
ther’s’’ exacting tastes and caprices,) it isin 
the introduction to this sublunary sphere 
of recent and somewhat, but not too mi- 
nute, accessions to society. In plaia terms, 
Mrs. Hussbar’s children will compare fa- 
vourably with anybody’s children. 

*“ Impartial Judge !”’ 

That’s .very sarcastic, I own, O, severe 


Person, but not sensible. Hang a man 


‘that is not partial to his sister's children! 


especially if he is a bachelor of a man. 


Now my children—I can have “Dream 
Children,” as well as Charles Lamb, or any 
other man or woman—my children, like 
yours, good reader, excel Mrs. Hussbar’s 
jast about as far as General Price excels 
Gerteral Bragg, or the offensive surpasses 
the defensive policy. It is trfe that my 
children derive some advantage from the 
fact that, although they are within seeing 
distance, they are still too far off to avail 
themselves of their natural desire to call 
on me and pay their respects. Nay, they 
have never so much as left their cards, 
Poor little souls! it grieves me to see them 
“standing afar off,” like so many wee 
phantom Publicans, bat without sins to 
be*forgiven; for they have no life, pretty 
things! save that my fancy lends them du- 
ririg the short infrequent airiest moments 
of my loneliness. Little darlings! fain 
would I have ye nearer, even upon my 
knee, with your chubby arms about my 
neck; but—I pray you expose not your 
poor father by telling any one—but the 
truth is I am unable to pay your travelling 
expenses. 

Stay where you are, blessed brats. 

But until these not speedily anticipated 
little gentlemen and ladies arrive, I shall 
always contend and swear that Mrs. Huss- 
bar’s children are finer children than any- 
body else’s children. 

To return to the sitting room. 

Rookwood is old—William Hussbar ex- 
tracted two and twenty grey hairs out of 
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his whiskers during his last visit—but he 
is not too old to forget the peculiar notions 
entertained by children, of the nature and 
functions of a bacheloruncle. To the eye 
of a natural, unprecocious child, a bache- 
lor uncle conveys the impression of a crea- 
ture who resides afar off in the big world 
and devotes himself incessantly to the eat- 
ing of tin, wood, leather, sugar, and vari- 
ous kinds of paint, but more especially red 
paint. These ingredients, being swallow- 
ed, undergo a protracted digestion of many 
months, and then re-appear as toys and 
candy. No sooner has this happy con- 
summation been achieved by the peptic 
powers of the avuncular stomach, than the 
bachelor uncle packs his valise and posts 
off to lay the gaudy treasures of his gas- 
tric labours at the feet of his long-expec- 
tant nephews and nieces. 

Rookwood occasionally humédurs this 
pepotismal hallucinatiou, and enacts the 
tin and paint-eater to the great delight of 
the Hussbar household. 

Rookwood had no uncle, in the toy sense 
of the term, when he. was a little fellow. 
He had a mighty kind father, though. 

The children are playing with their 
drums, whistles, whips, doll-babies and 


soldiers—dinner is in the immediate vi-. 


cinity, and paterfamilias appears. 

I find it difficult to speak of this gentle- 
man in language which shall seem even 
reasonable, not io say palatable, to the rest 
of mankind—for ninety and nine out of 
every hundred of married males, conscious 
wretches that they are! will assuredly call 
in question the veracity of my statements. 
Nevertheless, it is due to after ages that 
the great merits of Hussbar shall not go 
unrecorded in the Clerk’s office of the 
Hustings Court of history. I have intima- 
ted that he is the best husband in the 
world. He is the best husband in the 
world. In what manner and by what arts 
withal, Mistress Hussbar—then a solid, 
rosy scliool girl—effectuated the conquest 
of this most amiable biped; I am not pre- 
pared to say, further than that the achieve- 
ment was accomplished by the inexplica- 
ble, but not uncommon process, of falling 
in love. Still, I shall always think that 
the Hand that bringeth and giveth “every 
good gift,” had immediate control in the 
matter. 
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He is stout of person, as it is the prac- 
tice of the men of his country to be. Com- 
plexion pale, hair dark brown, eyes light 
hazel, mouth large, head large, admirably 
moulded, and, as I said before, slightly 
bald about the sinciput or vertex—or, who 
cares for the anatomical term *—the top of 
the head. He is a patient and indefatiga- 
ble worker at anything—from a case in 
Chancery, down to the putting down a car- 
petor finding the road in a dark, rainy 


night. He knows all about cooking, pick- 


ling, preserving, cutting out and salting 
pork—in fact, he is a born house-keeper. 
Also he is a gardener, equal to Adam or 
any other professional horticulturist, and 
manages horses and cows with great taste 
and skill—only his horses love to throw 
him out of the buggy, and the cows won’t 


give milk half their time. He has gotten 


rather the better of his natural propensity 
to pun,.and is less addicted to swapping 
watches then'of yore. Having published 
a number of highly-commended law books, 
and being unable to explain away a strong 
suspicion of honesty, which has rested on 
him for many years, he is accused by the 
country people of adding worth to capaci- 
ty—strange combination in any man, and 
much more so in a lawyer—and. conse- 
quently gets most of the little legal busi- 
ness of the neighbourhood. He plays on 
the flute admirably well enough to make 
a pleasing accompaniment to Mrs. Huss- 
bar’s distinguished performances on the 
piano-forte. He is as much of a doctor as 
if he were the seventh son of an unend- 
ing series of seventh sons. You cannot 
keep him from taking a dose of any medi- 
cine he is about to administer to his wife 
or children, just for the love of the thing, 
and beeause he has an innate fitness for the 
business. I do honestly believe that he 
would take arsenic freely before giving it 
to the rats in his dwelling or his meat- 
house. There never was such an intrepid 
medicine man on earth. But his supreme 
excellence is yet to be named. He isa 
nurse of the purest ray serene, the first 
water. Indeed he varies his humidity as 
easily as a chamelion changes its color, or 
asarich Yankee in Richmond alters his 
politics; adapting the moisture of his at- 
tentions with cheerful alacrity to the in- 
fant, the adult, and the senile, He is never 
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tired, never out of temper, and seldom, if 
ever, ata loss what to do. Mrs. Hussbar, 
who has had perhaps more than a fair 
share of the suffering incident to her sex, 
ean hardly speak of his goodness, his pa- 
tience and his efficiency throughout her 
many ailments, great and small, without 
tears coming to her dark eyes. And Ger- 
vase Rookwood, an afflicted mortal, who 
contrives ingeniously to transport himself 
to “ Sunny-side” whenever a spell is com- 
ing on—G. Rookwood, Sickly Scribbler, 
Esq., recalls the manifold kindnesses of 
paterfamilias, less tearfully it may be, but 
he hopes not less gratefully than “ bro- 
ther’s” sister. 

Hussbar, you are a fine man, and no 


mistake, but I “ be dog” if you aint keep- - 


ing us from dinner a long time. 

“ Dinner ready, Miss Ei’n.” 

“ Ah-h-b!” ejaculates Rookwood, as he 
takes “‘ brother’s” seat at the family table. 


G. Rookwood boards at Mrs. Winston's, 
in Richmond, and is, therefore, no stranger 
to good eating—but a dinner in the bosam 
of the Hussbar family is—mark me—a 
thing to be admired, even by Rookwood. 

He hath exchanged spirituous compli- 
ments—the practice is of doubtful utility 
before dinner—with Hussbar Pater, at the 
litthe side-board or “ cellaret,”’ as the Huss- 
bars call it, and his appetite prompteth 
him to fall to with ravenous and well-nigh 
insatiable fang. 

Oysters, hah! hot, savory, steaming Car- 
ter’s Creek oysters! Call ‘em “oshters,” 
it rolls more lusciously and like the thing 
itself on the tongue. 

No, no more, I thank you. 

Fish ¢ Not any fish for Rookwood. 


Duck! of course,----the liver, the wing, 
and plenty of corn-bread stuffing. One of 
those big, mealy Irish potatoes, if you 
please, Mrs. Hussbar, a piece of real corn- 
bread, some of that fresh butter, a goblet 
of cool Hipkins” well water, and, yes---- 
that’s right, break the sweet potatoes in 
two till you find the one that was pre- 
ordained for me, and put the best half of 
it (I see they are all large) by my plate. 
No, no cold bacon, howe’er so thinly 
sliced. Now, my pretty little dears, cease 
clamoring at your excellent father, and be- 
hold how an Uncle, that lives on tin and 
red paint, can eat ordinary victuals----the 
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same that goes down your own greedy 
little oesophaguses. 

*Tis a spectacle to make ye stare astonied, 
I trow; but ye devour on, O unobservant 
little wretches, oft beseeching replenish- 
ment, quarrelling at times, fretting too, 
even crying, and being sent from the table, 
or threatened therew@h. 


Miss Hussbar is‘accommodated at a sort 
of private ordinary or entertainment, at a 
side-table, in rear of her father, and sits 
there, with a spoon in her fat little fist, 
looking at her elders ever and anon, and 
resembling a rosy, animate dumpling, not 
unsmutched about the mouth. Hussbar, 
the Last, is, as yet, rather too recent to par- 
ticipate in the delights of the festive board. 

Meantime, the Master of the Domain, 
having helped everybody, proceeds to help 
himself. This he does in no embarrassed 
or niggardly manner. Evidently he is in 
great need of nutritious assistance, and 
not entirely unfamiliar with the method of 
obtaining relief. After he has secluded in 
the interior of his aching void a copious 
plate of oysters, red hot with pepper sauce, 
he proceeds to erect a cunningly seasoned 
flattish vegetable pile, in shape very like 
the pyramids of the Aztecs. A goodly . 
portion of this goes to his wife; the rest 
disappears in the direction of the red hot 
oysters, and is seen no more. Much other 
matter, capable of being assimilated and 
turned into living, thinking, acting, law- 
book-making Hussbar, evanishes in search, 
possibly, of the oysters and vegetable pyra- 
mid; for dinner, mark you, is Hussbar’s 
principal meal. Further details may be 
spared. I must add, though, that the des- 
sert of the Hussbar couple consists mainly 
of cold coffee----of which “they twain” are 
exceeding fond. And it is better, in my 
judgment, for the health and to the palate 
too, than the cafe noir, of which the French 
and their Confederate apes boast so much. 
Of other desserts, Mrs. Hussbar, during late 
years, has become somewhat chary ; owing 
to ihe fact, as I conjecture, thaton a certain 
occasion Rookwook accused her of smug- 
gling bad butter into her pound cake. 

Dinner is over. Hussbarand Rookwood 
betake themselves to the sitting room, Mrs. 
Hussbar rerrains a while to settle up her 
accounts with the “plates and things,” the 
children play and quarrel around the two 
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men smoking. Presently Mrs. H. joins 
the party, reduces her bleating and restless 
flock to something like subjection, and a de- 
sultory conversation strikes up, in which 
Rookwood participates but slightly, his 
hour being not yet come. His pipe fin- 
ised, Goodman Hussbar goes off to his 
office; Mrs. Hussbar, “ Brother,” and the 
children have the field to themselves. 
“Brother” vents his usual malediction 
upon the wind, which gets into a high 
glee whenever “Brother” visits Sunny 
Side, and romps, roars, sings, whistles and 
rumbles about the house as if it were pos- 
sessed. Mrs. Hussbar gets all the news 
about the friends, acquaintances and kin, 
near and far,----giving, in return, all she 
knows about the village folk, and ending 
invariably with some allusion to “ Brother’s 
tree,”’---a beautiful maple, in an adjeining 
wheat field, overlooked by the window of 
the sitting room, which, about the period 
of Rookwood’s annual visit----the fall---re- 
sembles a cone of flame rising from a sea 
of emerald. Then follows, generally on 
the first afternoon of “ Brother’s’’ visit, an 
exhibition of the family stair-case. 


Stand up, animated steps, side by side, 
all in a row, the biggest first, the littlest 
last, and let us look at you. Rebecca hold 
the baby on his legs, so that we may have 
them all together. 

Hussbar No. 1----William by name. A 
slender lad, tall of his age,----he is now in 
his eleventh year----with a fine head, not 
enough colour, hair light, eyes pale blueish 
gray, mouth like his mother’s, indicative of 
refinement, not fond of books, great at 
bargaining and trading, a raiser of pet pigs 
and pigeons, rather headstrong, and ac- 
cused of tellfhg stories. Uncle Gervase, 
who cannot get over a phrenological bias, 
looks at No. One’s head, his brow, his 
eyes, his mouth,----adds physiognomy to 
bumps, and predicts that Gulielmus will 
turn owt well, make a high-minded, useful 
gentleman, in spite of his boyish foibles. 
He looks at this boy, taller now than his 
mother, and remembers, as if it were yes- 
terday, what a fine child he was, what 
pride we all took in him the summer his 
mother was at Brooksville, and how, night 
after night, during the first winter at Sunny 
Side, his uncle used to take him in his lap 
and sing him to sleep, with, perhaps, the 


queerest nursery songs that ever issued 

from human lips. Upon my word, he was 

as fine a little fellow as you ever saw. 

Willie, my son, you must not, oh! you must 

not belie the promise of that little fellow. 
Hussbar No. 2, _—_——__— 


Hussbar No. 3. James,----or to pronounce 
properly, Jeems,----by name, after his father 
entitled, and rightly so, for he is a duo- 
decimo edition of his Dad, with darker 
skin and eyes, with the identical paternal 
bulge of the upper lip, which gave his 
mouth a mighty peaked and funny look 
when he was a baby in Prince Edward, 
and we used to laugh at him so whenever 
he called “Timey loud.” Jeems is the 
good boy of the establishment, takes kindly 
to catechisms and story books, says “ Now 
I lay me down to sleep,” very regularly, 
loves his mother, and, whatever she may 
say to the contrary, is his mother’s favorite. 
Jeems must be in his seventh year, is get- 
ting slender like his big brother, wears 
copper-toed shoes; has a compact, round 
head, andyif we may believe his mother, 
has a solid-mind. It is right odd to see 
the boy come in flushed from play, curl 
himself up on the lounge; and become 
perfectly absorbed and lost in “ Willson’s 
Third Reader.” When a boy loves the 
truth and his books, it is not in the nature 
of fond parents not to expect great things 
of him. Jeems is a good little boy, and, 
upon the Wordsworth principle,----“ the boy 
is father of the man,’’----his son ought to be, 
and I doubt not will be, a most estimable 
gentleman. 

Hussbar No. 4. Named George, after his 
grandpa. This citizen has attained the 
vicinity of his fifth summer; is a fine boy, 
—of course, isn’t he a Hussbar?—-has the 
biggest head in the lot, and a dispgsition 
like unto that of Jeremiah; for he is given 
to Lamentations, and speaks generally in 
a plaintive, deprecatory tone, as if apolo- 
gizing for his own existence. He is said 
to resemble his grandfather in physiogno- 
my, has developed no special talents, is 
not expected to set the Rappahannock or 
any of its tributaries on fire, and is known 
among the small people of the Husshar 
consanguineity by the nick-name of “Bat- 
terbread.” 

Hussbar No. 5, otherwise styled Cornelia 
or Niel,----a maiden lady, aetat 3, or there- 
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abouts, and named by her Uncle after the 
dearest friend of his youth----a fair, sweet 
singer, whose voice is heard no more on 
earth. Miss Hussbar is a solid little lump 
of quietude, as round as if she had been 
turned in a lathe, with a pretty apple-blus! 
face----just such a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
child as adepts in coloured lithographs de- 
lightto picture. She isin the “finger i’ the 
mouth” stage of mortality, and has an emi- 
nently non-intellectual n:ethod of putting 
out her tongue, when labouring under the 
intense excitement of wearing a new frock. 
She is Uncle’s pet, loves to sit in his lap, 
and there remains in contented silence un- 
til she gathers courage enough to whisper, 
*T wan’ comb oo hade,” and a funny little 
combing it is, which ceases the instant the 
hairdressing novice is observed by the 
elders of the family. She becomes em- 
barrassed, drops the comb on the floor, 
sinks back upon Uncle’s breast, and inti- 
mates to him in the strictest, almost inau- 
dible confidence, that she wants him to 
“buy me a doll baby.” 
the making, as we say in Virginia, of a 
large and not very brilliant Woman. 

Hussbar No. 6, is denominated Philip---- 
“Philip, my King,” as his fond mother 
He is the baby of all babies---- 
a splendid fellow, 18 months old, with 
sparkling dark eyes, a face full of bright- 
ness and innocence, quite a sturdy chap 
for his months, the pride of the household, 
the genius of the family, if there is any- 
thing in the science of Lavater. I fear 
Philip’s mother will blame me for dismis- 
sing him with this brief notice, but the 
truth is, my limited acquaintance with the 
gentleman does not allow a more extended 
description of his character and person. If 
he fulfill his mission, he will make his own 
mark in the world, and shame the feeble, 
silly pen of Rookwood. 


calls him. 


So the family stair-case stands before 
Dame Huassbar and her brother, the bottom 
step held on its rosy legs and pudgy feet 
by the back of its dress, which is in the 
hand of Rebecca, the nurse. Between the 
first and second steps, between Willy and 
Jimmy, a step is plainly missing. I have 
marked the gap with the mark of mourn- 
ing ememem, as you have seen. Poor 
little Lucy Gray! I remember the wild, 
stormy night, when you were dying, 


Mr. and Mrs. Hussbar. 


Miss Hussbar is- 
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as we thought, and the 
of sickness for 


lowed that night. 


Iong winter 
mother, that fol- 
But you came back to 


your 
life, miraculously it seemed, and we all 
thought you would stay with us. A bloom- 
ing, coquettish, mischievous, 
beautiful little thing, with all the bright- 
ness and quickness of your brother Philip, 


winning, 


and very unlike sedate Cornelia, you grew 
up before our eyes. Three short summers 
passed, and you lay under the mould of 
your mother’s native hills, overlooked by 


the gloomy mountains. 


“It was an early hour, 

Sweet child, to fall asleep! 

Ere yet thy bud had shown its flower, 
Or morning dews had ceased to shower ; 
But in repose how deep 

Thou calmly liest on thy infant bed! 
Were all the dead like thee, 

How lovely were the dead ! 


“Thine was a blessed flight, 

Ere sorrow clouded, and ere sin could :lay; 

No weary course was thine, no arduous 
flight ; 

And but an hour on earth, of Jabour light---- 

With hire for all the day!” 


One evening, long years after you had 
fallen asleep, when the westering sun was 
shining sadly through the panes of the 
chamber window, I saw your mother un- 
lock a drawer in the bureau and take out 
the little shoes you used to wear, Lucy 
Other mementoes were there; among them 
a lock of your sunny hair, and a picture of 
you as you lay in death’s long slumber. I 
looked but a moment, and passed on in 
awe. What does man know of the holy 
mystery of a.mother’s love’ for her dead 
child! She has not forgotten you, Lucy; 
sie never will forget you. We all miss 
you. When see the sorrowful gap in the 
row of children, how I wish you were 
here to fill it. You come back to me then, 
vividly----you and the pale, sick mother, 
that loved you so. I see the little bed in 
which she lay in the nursery, and suffered 
night after night during that dark winter; 
I remember how she kissed me, when we 
parted, little thinking she would survive 
her healthy daughter; I 





It is night now; we have had a capital 
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supper, with a plenty of “oshters;” the 
baby and Niel have been kissed, Jimmy 
bas said “ Now I lay me/down to sleep,” 

. his mother’s knee, George has repeated 
the-Jast word of each line and had his cry 
at the foot of the stair-steps; the big boy 
is permitted to remain, Hussbar and Rook- 
wood are smoking, Mrs.-Hussbar has laid 
aside her-cares, and the evening begins. 
A Visiter comes in, or the Richmond papers 
are brought from the office, and thereupon 
ensues more or less chat. ‘Next in order 
comes the Grand Hussbar Concért. The 
folding doors of the parlor are thrown 
open, Mrs. Hussbar executes the Valse 
Brilliante in her most accomplished man- 
ner, or entreats her audience, in a some- 
what thin voice, to “Come to the old oak 
tree,” while the delighted fiute of Hussbar 
accompanies the intricacies of both the 
vocal and instrumental performances with 
melodious neatness and dispatch. The 
concert ended, the visiter betakes himself 
homeward, the big boy goes reluctantly to 
bed, the elders of the family draw close to 
the fire, and proceed to have a cozy, un- 
interrupted talk. Hussbar produces his 
decanter, or a bottle of Baltimore ale, Mrs. 
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Hussbar is ready at aby time to lead the 
way to “that old ham”: in the store-room, 
and why shouldn’t. we enjoy ourselves? 
We do. It is averred by Mrs, Hussbar, 
that “ Brother’s” lips, like those of Balaam’s 
ass, are rarely unsealed, and that he never 
gets wide awake until it is time for other 
people to go to bed. It is not for me to 
discredit the statements of any lady, much 
less those of Mrs. Hussbar. I know she 
begins to yawn about 11—she has been up 
since daylight—but she hangs on, and even 
when “ Brother” at last consents to go to 
his room, she and Hussbar follow him there, 
and have a final talk around the little 
hearth where the wood fire is blazing ; 
which sends “ Brother,” a happy and con- 
ceited man, to bed. And so— 

But I have said enough about these 
Hussbars, for this time, at any rate. They 
may be very ordinary people. But the 
man who has’nt a high opinion of people 
who save a hot breakfast for him every 
morning, no matter how late he lies abed, 
that man---I say it boldly----that man never 
shall go with me to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Hussbar. 
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LOVE. 


FROM ‘‘ FESTUS.” 


She did not look upon him, and ghis blood 


Blushed deeper, even from his inmost heart; 


For, at each glance of those sweet eyes, a soul 
Looked forth as from the azure gates of heaven. 
She laid her fingers on him, and he felt | 

As might a formless mass of marble feel 
While feature after feature of a God 


Were being wrought from out it. 


She spake, 


And his love-wildered and idolatrous soul 

Clung to the airy music of her words, 

Like a bird on a bough, high-swaying in the wind. 
He looked upon her beauty and forgot, 


As in a sense of drowning, al) things else; 

And right and wrong seemed one, seemed nothing, she 
Was beauty, and that beauty everything. 

He looked upon her as the sun on earth ; 

Until, like him, he gazed himself away 


From Heaven so doing; till he even wept;--- 
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Red Hair. 


Wept on her bosom, as a storm-charged cloud 
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Weeps itself out upon a hill, and cried: 


“Blind me with kisses! let me look no longer ; 
Or change the action of thy loveliness, 


Lest long same-seemingness should send me mad! 


Blind me with kisses; I would ruin sight 


To give its virtue to thy lips, whereon 

I would die now or ever live!” And she, 

Soft as a feather-footed cloud in Heaven, 

While her sad face grew bright, like night with stars, 
Would turn her brow to his, and both be happy; 
Numbered among the constellations, they ! 


Then, as a tired wanderer, snow-blinded, sinks 


And swoons upon the swelling driit, and dies, 


So on her dazzling bosom would he lay 


His famished lips, and end their travels there. 


Oh! happy they! Not he would go to Heaven, 
Not, though he might that moment. 
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RED HAIR, 


In the general category of “red,” the 
greater part of people one meets confound 
every description of hair which is neither 
black, nor brown, nor white, nor whity- 
brown. It may be the fiery Milesian shock 
—it may be the paly-amber—it may be the 
burnished gold—it may be the 


Brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun ; 


—c’est égal—it is all “ red”—they have no 
other word. 

And yet, under this general term are con- 
founded the two extremes of beauty and 
ugliness—the two shades which have been 
respectively made the attributes of the 
angel and of the demon—we find that 
while, on the one hand, red hair (or rather 
a certain shade of it) bas been both popu- 
larly and poetically associated with all ug- 
liness, all vice, and all malignity, a more 
pleasing variety of the same hue has been 
associated with all loveliness, all meekness, 
and all innocence, 

Thus Southey, in his vision of the “Maid 
of Orleans,” after having taken the poor 
girl toa number of unpleasant places, in- 
troduces her to the following disagreeable 
personage -— 


From thence they came 
Where, in the next ward, a most wretched 
band 
Groaned underneath the bitter tyranny 
Of a fierce Demon. His coarse hair was 


red— 

Pale gray his eyes, and blood-shot, and his 
face 

‘Wrinkled with such a smile as malice 
wears 


In ecstasy. Well pleased he went around, 

Plunging his dagger in the hearts of some, 

Or probing with a poisoned lance their 
breasts, 

Or placing coals of fire within their wounds. 


This demon is Cruelty, and to his charge 
are committed all those who have exercis- 
ed cruelty in their lifetime. Among others, 
‘*‘ bad husbands,” the poet tells us, “ under- 
go a long purgation ;’ and serve them right 
too, but I would rather have handed them 
over for pickling to their mothers-in-law. 

Thus we find that red hair, or rather a 
certain shade of it, (be it understood that ] 
aiways qualify it thus,) as betokening a 
cruel and fiendlike disposition, is a part of 
the orthodox description of a professed ex- 


-ecutioner. Scott, in the “ Talisman,” gives 
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Richard’s headman “a huge red beard, 
mingling with shaggy locks of the same 
colour ;” and in the very same scene intro- 
duces as a marked contrast, his beautiful 
Queen Berengaria, with her “cherub” 
countenance, and dishevelled “golden 
tresses.” 

It seems, likewise, to be considered the 
mark of a crafty and treacherous: disposi- 
tion. In Spain it is popularly known by 
the name of Judas hair, from a belief that 
the traitor disciples hair was of that shade, 
and in all Spanish paintings he is distin- 
guished from the rest of the disciples by 
the fiery colour of his hair. (See Stirling’s 
“Annals of the Artists of Spain.”) To 
such an extent do the Spaniards carry their 
prejudices that the Castitian have a pro- 
verb, “De tul pelo, ni gato, ni perro” (of 
such hair neither cat nor dog.) 

In our own country a similar belief seems 
to have prevailed,'though unattended by 
the same unreasonable prejudices as in 
Spain. In Shakspeare’s play of “ As You 
Like It,” Rosalind says of her lover— 


Ros.—His very hair is of the dissembling 
colour. 

Celia.—Something browner than Judas’, 

Ros.— Il faith—his hair is of a good col- 
our. 


Having now seen a certain variety of 
red hair to be the attribute of the demon 
—the headsman and the traitor—we'shall 
find another variety of the same hue to be 
one of the attributes of perfect beauty and 
innocence. In that most unequal ‘poem, 
“ The Course of Time,” Pollok, describing 
the dawn, says it was =~ 


As though the glorious, golden, bushy locks 

Of thousand cherubim had been shorn off, 

And in the temples hung of morn and e’en. 
° *» 


A bold step, by the way, beyond the sub- 
lime. 
Thus Tennyson’s— 


Sweet girl-graduates, in their golden hair. 


Thus, by an authority which it would be 
heresy to dispute,and to which even a 
French painter has: deferred, she who was 
“fairest of her daughters,” was adorned 
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with locks of flowing gold. And, indeed, 
it would seem a natural thing for a person 
to suppose, if mnassisted by experience—on 
two beautifal women being placed before 
him—the one with shining locks of gold, 
and complexion radiant as the light, and 
the other with raven tresses and olive 
cheek, that the formér was the native of a 
bright and sunny clime, and that the latter 
had grown up in the shadow of the gloomy 
northern land. Milton, as a scholor anda 
traveller, eould.not have written his de- 
scription in ignoronce, but it was painted, 
no doubt, from a modsl of his own, and he 
could not have drawn the fairest of women 
after any other pattern than that of her 
who possessed his imagination as the ideal 
of womanly beauty. 

Now were Ito picture the first of wo- 
men, I would give heran almost Indian 
dusk, and the Abyssinian large, sad, gentle_ 
eye, (for the mother of mankind should 
have a touch of melancholy,) and flowing 
tresses of raven black, and everybody 
would say it was nothing like her. 

The talented authoress of “Jane Eyre,” 
by the way, is very much dissatisfied with 
Milton’s Eve, (not with the colour of her 
hair, but with her culinary qualifications,) 
and, making a mouthpiece of her heroine, 
Shirley, exclaims indignantly, that she was 
not Adam’s wife, but his “ housekeeper.” 
She accordingly tries her hand upon an 
Eve of her own, and produces a sort of 
misty angel instead of Milton’s comfortable 


woman. Fie! Miss Bell! find fault with . 


Eve for being a good housekeeper! What 
sort of prospect is that for your husband? 
I have an idea, however, thet Miss Bell is 
bettér than her word, and could almost 
wager that the authoress of “Jane Eyre” 
makes first-rate apple-jelly. 

To return to our subject; I have in the 
next place to draw the reader’s attention 
to some of tlie more marked prejudices or 
predilections of different nations on the 
subject. Among all nations the ancient 
Egyptians stand preéminent for the vio- 
lence of their aversion to red hair. Theirs 
was literally a burning hatred, for, on the 
authority of Diodorus and others, that 
highly civilized people annually performed 
the ceremony of burning alive an unfortu- 
nate individual whose only crime was the 
colour of his hair. Fancy the state of mind 
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into which every possessor of the obnox- 
ious shade must have been thrown on the 
approach of the dreadéd ceremony, each 
not knowing whether himself might not be 
selected as the victim, Let us try to real- 
ize a case. Suppose an individual, per- 
haps a most respectable citizen, of un- 
blemished character, and with hair not so 
very red, only the supply has been unequal 
to the demand. and the more flagrant cul- 
prits have been used up—fancy the poor 
man rushing distractedly about, piteously 
asking his friends whether they think his 
hair is really so very red—fancy him, more 
eagerly than Titmouse, grasping at every 
receipt warranted to produce a deep and 
permanerft black—fancy him sneaking ner- 
vously through the streets, imagining that 
every one who looks at him is saying to 
himself, “That’s the man for the bonfire.” 
What can the poor mando? If he were 
to flee to another city they would burn him 
all the more readily as being a stranger, in 
preference to one of their own townsmen. 
If he were to have an artful wig made, the 
perruquier might be a conscientious nan, 
and feel it his duty to denounce him. The 
time draws nearer and nearer, and as the 
dread truth that his hair is unquestionably 
the reddest in the place begins to ooze out 
by degrees, his agony is redoubled. It is 
the last night; unable in the extremity of 
his anguish to form any plan,or take any 
measure, he passes the time walking dis- 
tractedly about his house, exclaiming, “O 
this dreadful red hair!” The morning 
dawns; for the ten-thousandth time he 
rushes to his glass. Ha! whatis this? His 
hair is no longer red, fear and anguish have 
turned it white. He leaps high into the 
air. ‘“Ha—ba—cured in an instant!” But 
he dares not trust the evidence of his own 
bewildered mind. He calls all his house- 
hold around him, and puts the question to 
each of his servants in turn, “* What colour 
is my hair?” They all tell him it is white, 
and their looks of astonishment assure him 
that they speak the truth. A loud knocking 
is heard atthe door. His heart leaps with- 
in him, yet he feels thathe is safe. Then 
a horrible qualm comes over him, fear and 
anguish had turned his hair white—per- 
haps joy may have turned it red again. 
Once more he rushes to his. glass. No, it 
is all right. But he cannot bear the sus- 
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pense, and rushes to the doorhimself. He 
sees the priests come for him—the magis- 
trates, and all the’ little boys. Some of 
them may be bis friends, but it is a reli- 
gious ceremony, and all private feeling 
must give way. However, they think it 
proper to look grave as they inguire, “Is 
Mr- within ?”—“I am, Mr. ,’ he 
cries with trembling eagerness. His fel- 
low-townsmen are taken aback. They had 
known him well—many of them often 
dined at his house, and therefore it would 
have been interesting to see how he be- 
haved when burnt (our amateurs will tell 
you that there is a great deal more pleasure 
in seeing a man hanged whom you know.) 
However, there is no help for it—it would 
be monstrous to burn a man whose hair 








was not red. So they hypocritically con- 
gratulate him, and he goes off with a light- 
some heart to see his neighbor burnt. 

It is right, however, to remark, that Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson throws doubt on the 
whole story, upon the general ground that 
the Egyptians were too civilized a people 
to permit such a barbarous custom. See- 
ing, however, that it is not a couple of cen- 
turies since old women were served in the 
same way in England, I think his reason 
scarcely sufficient: As to the fact that this 
people had a violent antipathy to red hair 
there is no dispute, and the reason may 
probably be found in the circumstances of 
their being, as we learn from the sculp- 
tures, continually at war with a red-haired 
people called the Rebo, and it is probable, 
thatif the above savage rite was ever ac- 
tually performed, the victims were the 
prisoners taken in war. Among theirown 
nation red hair was very uncommon, for 
though it is found upon a great number of 
mummies, it is merely the effect of imper- 
fect embalming, which has changed the 
natural color of the hair. 

It would appear, from the terms “ red- 
haired barbarians,’ and ‘“ red-haired-de- 
vils,” which the Chinese have been wont 
to employ towards us English, that in that 
country a similar antipathy prevails. 

Now I want to know what right the Chi- 
nese have to call us “red-haired!” They 
may call us “ barbarians” or “ devils,” if 
they like, for that is a matter of opinion, 
but as to the colour o1 our hair that isa 
matter of fact, and I submit that they have 
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no right to take the exception for the rule. 

And here I would call attention to a cu- 
rious coincidence of idea between these two 
people. It wasin hcnor of Typhon, or the de- 
vil, that the Egyptians annually burned a 
person with red hair, and “red-haired de- 
vils” is the term which the Chinese em- 
ploy towards us, both nations appearing to 
associate the idea of devils with red hair. 

Another idea suggests itself in connec- 
tion with -the above, namely, the decep- 
tiveness of a great part of historical evi- 
dence. We say unhesitatingly, on the au- 
thority of the Egyptian monuments, that 
that people were at war with a red-haired 
tribe called the Rebo, whom they soundly 
thrashed. Now, will not future historians, 
if they trust to similar evidence, say as un- 
hesitatingly, on the authority of Chinese 
records, that that people were at war with 
a red-haired tribe called the English, whom 
they soundly thrashed ? 

We find another instance of the manner 
in which this peculiarity of individuals has 
appeared so striking to an Or‘ental nation 
as to induce them to make it the character- 
istic of the pecple, in the prophecy current 
among the Turks, that Constantinople shall 
one day be retaken by a yellow-haired na- 
tion, in which prophecy the general opinion 
is, that the Rus-:ians are referred tc, 

But we can scarcely wonder at the delu- 
sion of the Chinese respecting the color of 
our hair, when we find that, a similar idea 
(based probably on the sqme foundation as 
that of our selling our wives) used to pre- 
vail very generally among our well-inform- 
ed neighbors across the Channel. I believe, 
however, that tuis impression has very 
much died away since a certain French 
traveller was candid enough to contradict 
it. “I.spik,” said he, “alvays de truth, and 
I vill say dat I have seen English which 
had not red hair.” 

If we turn to the ancient Romans, we 
find that that people had as strong a pen- 
ehant in favor of yellow or golden hair as 
the above-named nations had a prejudice 
against red. Among them yellow hair was 
so much admired that their ladies were in 
the habit of making use of cosmetics to 
change the color of their raven locks. The 
hue most esteemed was probably a very 

dark shade, and almost a brown, as the 
epithet (flavus) made use of by Horace to 


describe it, is the same which he constantly 
employs to describe the color of the Tiber. 
Judgiag by what we knew of the color of 
the Tiber, the epithet appears to be by no 
means complimentary, but the affections of 
the Romans for their river made them im- 
agine it to be everything that was beautiful. 
In this respect, they’ were the reverse of 
ourselves, who make a point of abusing 
the Thames, for the dirt we ourselves have 
put into it. 

The predilection of the Romans has de- 
scended to the modern Italians, among 
whose women we find many beantiful va- 
rieties of the golden hue so much prized 
by the ancient connoisseurs. Among the an- 
cient,as among the modern Greeks, we 
find a similar penchant, and the ancient 
custom of employing ornaments of gold to 
heighten the effect of the darker-colored 
hair, as bronze is set off by or-molu, is pre- 
served to the present day. 

To the violent antipathy of the Span- 
‘iards I have already had occasion to al- 
lude. In our own country, golden hair has 
always been admired, and in the middle 
ages a similar practice to that of the an- 
cient Romans, was in fashion among our 
ladies. They were in the habit of dyeing 
their hair yellow, and thinning their eye- 
brows—the latter custom exactly the re- 
verse of that so common in the East. 


In the Lowlands of Scotland, yellow. 


hair is a still more general favorite, for we 
find that.of almost all the popular songs, a 
“ yellow‘haired laddie,” or a “ yellow-hair- 
ed lassie,” is the hero, or the heroine, as: 
the case may be. , 

On the other hand, amonz some of the 
Highland clans, red hair is regarded with 
so much aversion as to’be considered a 
positive deformity. ] remember an amus- 
ing instance of this, though I do not at pre- 
sent recollect the authority. A certain no- 
bleman paid a visit to an old Highlander 
and was introduced by him to his family, 
consisting of six fine, stalwart sons. The 
nobleman, however, happened tobe aware 
that there were seven, and inquired after 
the absent member. The old man sorrow- 
fully gave him to understand that an afflic- 
tive dispensation of Providence had .ren- 
dered the seventh unfit to be introduced in 
company. 

“Ah, poor fellow,” said the sympathiz- 
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ing visitor, “I see—some mental infirm- 
ity!” 

“On the contrary,” replied the fathér, 
‘the is by far rhe cleverest of the family— 
there is nothing the matter with his 
mind.” 

“ Qh, then, by all means let me see him!” 


Bl 


said the nobleman, and, while the old man 
went in quest of the unpresentable youth, 
he prepared a kind word for the cripple, 
whom he expected to be produced. . To 
his astonishment, however, the latter re- 
turned, followed by a fine, tall, handsome 
young fellow, by far the most prepossessing 
of the family. 

“Excuse me, stammered the noble- 
man ; “but I—in fact—I—see nothing the 
matter with him.” 

“Nothing the matter with him!” mourn- 
fully exclaimed the afflicted parent: “no- 
thing the matter with him! Look at his 
hair!” 

The nobleman looked; sure enough his 
hair was red! 


It is probable that this bitter aversion 
may have originated in some quarrel be- 
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tween the different clans, as we find that 
there are clans in which red hair prepon- 
derates. 

Sir Walter Scott seems to have had a 
decided penchant for golden locks—at least 
I judge so from the number of his heroines 
to whom he has given hair of that color, 
and from the fact of his invariably comfor- 
tably marrying them, while their dark- 
haired companions are frequently much 
less satisfactorily disposed of. His reason 
for this seems to be an idea that they are 
more gentle, less ambitious, and less apt to 
get into mischief, Thus the amiable, gol- 
den-haired Brenna, marries the interesting 
Mordaunt, while the dark-haired and high- 
souled Minna spills her affection upon a 
good-for-nothing pirate. Thus the gentle 
Rose Bradwardine marries the interesting 
Wavericy, while poor Flora M’Ivor’s gal- 
lant heart is wasted in chivalrous and un- 
profitable loyalty. I somewhat doubt the 
correctness of his theory, for I think the 
spirit of the old sea-kings not unfrequently 
descends with the inheritance of their gol- 
den hair. 





¢ THE REASON 


“WHY?” 


By Rey. Jno. Cottins McCang, D. D. 


“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 


“It is beyond all wonder how men, such as the Rebel troops are, can fight as they do. 
That those ragged and filthy wretches, sick, hungry, and in all ways miserable, should 














prove such heroes in fight, is past explanation. Men never fought better. There was 
one regiment that stood up before the fire of two or three of our long range batteries, and 
of two regiments of infantry,and though the air around them was vocal with the whis- 
tle of bullets and the scream of shells, there they stood and delivered their fire in per- 


fect order.”—N. Y. Herald, on the battle near Sharpsburg. - 


Is it “ beyond all wonder,” how amid the battle-thunder, 

They can fight, “ those ragged wretches,” while your well-dressed soldiers fly ? 
That, o’er fields all rough and muddy, their “ ragged” ranks, all bloody, 

Can laugh at “ shells” and “ bullets,” and your veterans all defy ? 


. Say. is it such a “ wonder,” that the cause ye cannot ponder, 

That “sick and. hungry” soldiers are such “heroes” in the strife ? 
What husband, son, or brother, sees his sister, wife or mother 

Insulted, who would not avenge the outrage with his life ! 
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From the point you made your focal, the air with “screams” was “ vocal,” 1: 
From your bullets, and your bomb-shells, as they hurtled in the air; ih. 
“Filthy,” you call those “heroes,” yet more fragrant than the tea-rose, re 


Was the breeze that play’d around their brows in that battle hour there! 
Mothers, their sons had given, with strong cries and prayers to heavens ty 
Sisters buckled on their armor, and the young and loving bride, hy 
Bade her husband, true and tender, “ne’er to the foe surrender! ” 


Can you “wonder” men can fightso? Was notGod upon their side? 


Aye, no “ wonder” they give battle, nor mind your bullets rattle, 
When they’ve such a cause to fight for, though they never fought before; 
Tis the cause of truth and freedom, and gallant spirits lead them, Mei 
Without quailing, to the foremost rank, amid the battle’s roar. 


“ Men,” you say, “ fought never better!” ws burst the tyrant’s fetter, 
And, exultant in our freedom, we will fight you till we die! 

With defiance in our glances, we'll meet your hosts’ advances, 
And “our mothers, wives, and sisters dear,” shall be eur battle ery. 


Yes, the blue skies bending o'er us, shall see you fly before us, 
In the gorges of the Mountains, and upon the open plain; 

For we’ve sworn on freedom’s altar, we’ll neither tire nor falter, 
Till we’ve driven the invader to his sterile hills again! 


Those “ Rebel troops” will meet you, on a hundred fields defeat you, ; . 
“Sick and hungry” they may often be, and yet they’ll never yield! 

*Round their brows shall play a glory, and upon the page of story, 
Shall their names stand out in beauty bright, bright as the brands they wield. 


Richmond, 1862, 
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CASH SYSTEM. 

BGs" With the January number of the 
MESSENGER, we shall commence with the 
“Casn System.” We believe that it will 
meet with general approval from our sub- 
scribers, and we trust that each one will 


deavor, also, to increase the circulation of 
the Messmnerr, by sending us a few sub- 
scribers from among his acquaintances. 
We are determined that the Messencer 
shall survive the war, and we trust to make 
it worthy of the support of the Southern 
people. No Messenger will be sent for 
the next year, unless the money has been 
paid in advance, 








send on his subscription for 1863, and en-. 





Certainly not for any merit as a compo- 
sition, do we insert again the appeal—if 
such it may be called—which@ppeared in 
our last number. It is simply for the-pur- 
pose of saving some delinquent subscri- : 
bers from the unpleasant apparition of “a & 
little bill against you, sir.” We wish it to : 
be understood now, and finally, that the 
cash system has been adopted, and that : 
it applies to City, as well.as to country, rt 
subscribers. This system, though it has ¥ 
been on trial only a month, answers .adimi- 
rably. Our last edition—a much darger 
one than usual—was sold out to the very 
last cepy, a few days after publication. 
Our readers may judge whether we are in- 
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clined to abandon a system that works so 
well, and so immediately. We ask the 
perusal of the statements below, and de- 
sire our subscribers, one and all, without 
exception, to remember that after the Ist 
of January, 1863, all arrearage and one 
year in advance must be paid up, or else 
“off goes the name from our books.” 
Seven and twenty years THe MussencEr 
has been before the public. During all 
these years its columns have been enriched 
by the best talent of the country, enlisted, 
in a great measure, in the defence of the 
rights and institutions of the South. Tar 
MESSENGER was the first paper of any sort 
in Virginia, to announce the certain dis- 
solution of the Union, to predict war, and 
to advocate disunion as not only inevitable 
but just, right, desirable. . 
This is its record; has its success been 
commensurate? By no means. While it 
had to compete with Northern magazines, 
it managed barely to live. Time and again 
it was resuscitated, while in the throes of 
death, by appeals to the patriotism and the 
pride of the Southern people. With the 
breaking out of the war, Harper’s Maga- 
zine—that leviathan, against which it had 
been folly to-contend—was cut off, and a 
large increase of the circulation of Tue 
Massencer was looked for. 
tion! 


Vain expecta- 
The circulation, for a long time, re- 
mained the saine. 

Of all this, we complain not the least. 
It is plain.that we failed to cater to the 
Southern taste. Had we done so, the mag- 
azine would have been eagerly.sought af- 
ter. A pictorial paper, started in this city 
not much more than a month age, has al- 
ready a circulation quadruple that obtained 
by Tue Messenger after twenty seven 
years. The obvious inference is that we 
ought to go fo making pictures. This we 
are unable, at present to do. But, fortu- 
nately for us, there are other means besides 
pictures of exciting the popular taste. 

Mr. Howison’s admirable History of the 
War, has awakened such an interest in 
Tue Messencer, that we are now able to 
sell nearly our whole edition in this city 
alone. We shall avail ourselves of this 
interest to part with some hundreds of un- 
profitable subscribers, who are able to re- 
ceive and read Tne Messeneer, but unable 
to pay for it. We dislike exceedingly to 
part with these objects of charity,—for one 
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becomes attached even to a brute after 
feeding it for many years. But the deed 
must be done. If we continue to give 
away THe Messenoer, we shall presently 
be in the poor-house. It may sound harsh, 
but, of the two, we would rather our pau- 
per readers should go without reading, 
than that we should be paupers ourselves. 


May 
May you find some one 
else simple and rich enough to furnish you 
with reading matter free of cost. Good bye. 

With the close of this year, we shall 
adopt the CAsH SYSTEM, which all! other pa- 
pers in the Confederacy have long since 
adopted. The magazine will be sent to 
no one who has not paid for it in advance, 
and, unless the subscriptions are renewed, 
it will be discontinued promptly when the 
term of subscription expires. 


Dear literary paupers, farewell. 
you be happy. 


We are much in earnest in this matter. 
Simultaneously with the adoption of the 
cash system, we shall endeavor to get our 
dues. Appeals we have tried until we 
haye become convinced that the most 
laughable of all things toa subscriber, is 
an appeal to his honor, honesty, sense of 
justice, or whatever quality it is that makes 
a man pay his debts. 
appeals. 


We have done with 
Henceforth there is to be no 
credit, arid our accounts for “ back rations,” 
if they are not immediately remitted, go 
into tne hands of the officers of the law. 


Few important events have occurred 
sinee our last issue. McClellan has fallen 
and Burnside commands in bis stead. The 
change is not disadvantageous to the Con- 
federate cause. Fighting has begun at 
Fredericksburg, and now Burnside’s quali- 
ties, as a commander, will be tested. 

The Democrats have triumphed signally 
in the late Yankee elections. They prate 
a great deal about “the Constitution as it 
is, and the Union as it was,” and evince a 
determined purpose to put down the Aus- 
trian despotism, imposed on Yankeedom 
by the Republicans. It is said the Demo- 
crats intend peace. No reliance can be 
placed in their intentions, yet there is a 
singular pause in Burnside’s movements— 
a pretence at activity,and only a pretence. 
McClellan had an understanding’ with 
Burnside before leaving the army. What 
that understanding was, we may one day 
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learn. But there will be a make-believe, 
perbaps a real, fight on the Rappahannock. 

Since the above was written, Burnside 
kas been badly whipped. 


Lincoln has written a silly Message, the 

gist of which is a proposition for compen- 
sated émancipation of Southern slaves. A 
farce written and played by an illiterate 
buffoon, is not worth discussion. 
’ Louis Napoleon has come forward as 
mediator in the American quarrel, and, 
despite the refusal of England and Rus- 
sia to cooperate with him, intends to main- 
tain his attitude and carry out his purpose. 
He has every inducement. to do so—the 
wishes of all Europe, England included, 
great commercial privileges, the prayers of 
the oppressed. We could have wished 
that England had openly proved herself as 
good a friend as we know her to be se- 
cretly. But she has chosen not to do so. 
We have been fighting the battle of free 
trade for her, and she has looked compla- 
cently on with folded arms. Very well. 

At home, there has been a change in the 

war office. Gen. Randolph has given 
place to Mr. Seddon. It is not probable 
that the country will be permitted to know 
the occasion of this change until the war 
is over—when, in the blaze of triumph 
and peace, all things will be brought to 
light and all things forgiven. Happily, 
the change is not for the worse. In Gen. 
Randolph, we lose an officer who has given 
almast universal satisfaction; in Mr. Sed- 
den we gain a man of excellent parts, 
both as to understanding and disposition— 
one who, it is believed, will exercise more 
ir fluence in the Cabinet than any member 
now, or heretofore, in it; and that will be, 
indeed, a great gain. 


A revival of letters is. hardly to be ex- 
pected while the war lasts, yet indications 
are not wanting, even in the heart of the 
South, of an upward and onward move- 
ment in literature. New papers are being 
started, old papers are putting on a new 
face, Southern Almanacs and school books 
are being published. Publishers, in Rich- 
mond, are. busy getting out Army works, 
some of which are noticed in another part 
of this issue. Goetzel & Co., of Mobile, 
are publishing Bulwer’s “Strange Story,” 
in serial form. The greed of the Southern 
people, for literature, is shown in the re- 
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markable success of the Southern Illustra- 
ted News. The proprietors issued a Pro- 
spectus, and before the first number was 
printed, money and orders enough to pay 
the cost of two numbers was received. 
Since then, the paper has grown with won- 
derful rapidity, and is said now to be ma- 
king money at the rate of $50,000 per an- 
num. DeBow’'s Review has not stopped, 
as was supposed, but will be out again in 
a short time. The Magnolig, a literary 
paper in Richmond, is flourishing; and 
even the Messencer is gathering in dollars 
at a very agreeable rate. . 

In the enemy’s country, we hear of a 
pleasing paper famine, and an advance in 
prices of abolition journals. The N, Y¥ 
Herald gives a listof the publications re- 
ceived at its office, up to November 29th, 


as follows: ‘ 


“History of the Bank of England, its 
Times and Traditions, from 1694 to 1844.” 
By John Frances. First American edition. 
By S. Smith Homans. 


“ The City of the Saints and Acress the 
Rocky Mountains to California.” By Rich- 
ard F. Burton. Published by Harper Bro- 
thers. 


“ The Flirt; or, Passages in the Life ofa 
Fashionable Young Lady.” By Mrs. Grey. 
Published by Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. 


“Why Panl Ferrol Killed His Wife.” 
Published by Carleton. 


“Lyrics for Freedom,” 
Carleton. 


“ Answers to Ever-Recurring Questions 
from the People.” By Andrew Jackson 
Davis. Published by A. J. Davis & Co. 

“ The War Powers of the President and 
the Legislative Powers of Congress, in Re- 
lation to Rebellion, Treason and Slavery.” 
By Wm. Whiting. Published by John L. 
Shorey, Boston. : 

“ L’Expedition da Mexique.” By Edgar 
Quinet. Published by W. Jeffs, London. 

“ The Pirates of the Prairies ; or, Adven- 
tures in the American Desert.” By Gus- 
tave Almard. Published by Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 

“Surgical and Practicvat Observations on 
the Diseases of the Ear, with New Mode 
Treating Deafness.” By J. E. Von Elsen- 
berg. 

“History of the Great Rebellion.” By 
P. Kettle. Published by L. Stebbins, Wor- 
cester, Mass. she Pie 

“ United States Tariff.” Compiled by E. 
D. Ogden. Published by Bogert, Bourne 
& Co. 


The Sharpers, or Harpies, as the Harp- 
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ers are called in the South, announce 
“ Mistress and Maid,” @ new novel, by 
Miss Muleck, author of John Halifax. Also, 
Thackeray’s “ Philip ;” Trollope’s “ Orley 
Farm ;” Prime’s “ Memoirs of the Rev. 
Nicholas Murray;” “The Life of Edmund 
Irving ;” “‘ McGregor’s Logic ;” “ Illustra- 
ted History of the Panama Railroad ;” 
“ Olive Blake’s Good Work,” by John Cer- 
dy Jeafferson ;” and “ Abel Drake's Wife,”’ 
by John Saunders. 


A writer in the Lllustrated News, tells 
us, that Thackeray is heartily on the side 
of the South, and the Mobile Register gives 
some interesting particulars of the “In- 
dex,” a Southern paper, published in Lon- 
don. The Register says: 


The “Index,” has proved a great suc- 
cess, and produces a political effect far be- 
yond the most sanguine hopes of its friends. 
It has already taken its stand as a first 
class weekly. A gentleman, formerly of 
Mobile, and whose liberality in aid of Con- 
federate soldiers and of the general cause, 
has been so often noted in these columns, 
is the munificent supporter of the * Index.” 

The editorial sanctum of the * Index,” 
has become the focus and rendezvous of 
Southerners in London. It is a seminary 
of Southern intelligence, and a school of 
Southern writers, not for itsows columns, 
but for the other London papers. The 
eause of the South now engayes some of 
the ablest pensin London. A few months 
ago, these men knew nothing about usand 
eared less. Among the contributors and 
leader-writers for the “Index” are J. B. 
Hopkins and Percy Gregg, Esqrs. Both of 
them are Englishmen. The former has 
read a capital statistical paper before the 
Social Sevience Congress, on the Produc- 
tiveness of the South, which has attracted 
much attention and made Lord Brougham 
very angry. The same gentleman has 
lately written an introduction to the * South 
Vindicated,” by Gen. Williams, a book just 
published in ".ondon in magnificent style 
and well received. This work, as some of 
our readers will remember, was first pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Letters During 
the Presidential Canvass of 1860, in Nash- 
ville,’ by James Williams, late United 
States Minister to Constantinople, and was 
the first book copy-righted under the Con- 
federate States. 

Mr. Percy Gregg is one of the principal 
leader-writers of the Saturday Review, the 
leading Lotdon weekly, and writes admi- 
rable Southernarticles. He is an editorial 
contributor to the Morning Herald and 
Standard, both of which papers are in ef- 
fect daily Southern organs. 
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The financial writer for the “Index” is 
Mr. George McHenry, an arJent South- 


erner, though born in Philadelphia. This 
gentleman also does yeoman’s service to 
the Southern cause in the Times. 


Ten to one, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote the lines below, which have been 
going the rounds of the Southern press 
accredited to no author and no journal. 
As the poem is not a bad thing in itself, 
and as it speaks of “ peace and freedom” 
—earnest wish of us all—we insert it, not 
however without a qualm of doubt as to 
its origin. 


Tue Batttz Autumn or 1862, 


The flags of war like storm-birds fly, 
The charging trumpets blow ; 

Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 
No earthquake strives below. 


And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 
Though o’er her bloom and greenmmess 
sweeps 
The battle, breath of hell. 


And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest-happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. i 


What mean the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain 
And yellow locks of corn ? 


Ali! eyes may well be full of tears, 
When hearts with hate are hot; 

But even paced come round the years, 
And Nature changes not. 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war-field’s crimson stain. 


Still, in the cannon’s pause, we hear 
Her sweet thanksgiving-psalm ; 

Too near to God for doubt or fear, 
She shares the eternal ca}m. 


She knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn; 

For all the tears of blood we sow 
She waits the rich return. 
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She sees with clearer eyes than ours 

The good of suffering born,— 
The hearts that blossom like her flowers 
And ripen like her corn, 


Oh, give to us, in times like these, 
The vision of her eyes ; 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Our golden prophecies ! 


Oh, give to us her finer ear! 
Above this stormy din, 

We, too, would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring peace and freedom in! 


, Fraser’s Magazine has the following par- 
‘agraph in relation to the Constitution of 
the Confederate States : 


As the Southern Constitution provides 
that “ by the demand of three States legal- 
ly assembled in their several Conventions, 
the Congress shall summon a Convention 
of all the States to take into consideration 
such amendments to the Constitution as 
the said States shall concur in suggesting,” 
there will not be much difficulty in getting 
constitutionally rid of this fifih-wheel-to-a 
coach encumbrance of the “electoral col- 
lege.” That being done, we have no fault 
to find with the Constitution of the Con- 
federacy as itis. Admitting the theory of 
self-government upon which this Constitu- 
tion is founded to be the best possible sys- 
tem for “ promoting the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” we know not where to 
look for anything wiser or freer in the shape 
of an organic instrument of Government. 
It contains the saving element of English 
conservatism strained, as it were, through 
the hands of Washington and Hamilton, 
with a liberal infusion of the democracy of 
France, administered by Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Monroe. Conservative, yet elas- 
tic, it 1estrains without oppressing; and 
protects, without infringing, the equal 
rights and liberties of an equal people. It 
is eminently calculated in every provision 
and feature to “establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, and to seeure the bless- 
ings of liberty” to present and future gen- 
erations; “a combination and a form” of 
Government that the proudest citizen of 
the Confederacy may be equally proud to 
administer or support—to execute or obey. 
Esto perpeiua. 


In the Message of Gov. Pickens of South 
Carolina, a fitting commentary and supple- 
ment to the above is found. The Governor 
says: 


Theold Government had fulfilled its des- 
tiny. It was formed to prevent re-conquest 
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by any European Government. We had 
outgrown that state of things. By the re- 
peated elections of the Chief Magistrate, 
the people had been brought together to act 
as one people, instead of preserving the 
confederate principle of separate States. 
All great republics usually split upon the 
choice of a Chief Magistrate. In our sys- 
tem, that provision of the Constitution 
forming an independent electoral college 
was, in the progress of events, entirely sub- 
verted in its spirit, and the election of 
President became the mere action of the 
people asa whole, thus converting the 
Government into. a simple Democracy of 
numbers, instead. of a confederacy of 
States. The fundamental organization of 
the Government was a confederacy of 
States, and this election of the chief mag- 
istrate became practically at war with this 
great principle. The inevitable conse-~ 
quence was, that the Government must 
necessarily become a consolidated Democ- 
racy, where the separate power of the 
States would be absorbed, or there must be 
a revolution, in order to sustain the great 
federative features of the compact of union. 
Although the term of office is lenghtened, 
and there can be no re-election by our new 
Confederate Constitution, yet, in the course 
of time, it will become liable to th& objec- 
tion that the mode of election. or appoint- 
ment of the Presi lent is, in its practical 
operation, in conflict with the leading prin- 
ciples of a confederacy of States. The 
Government must be simple and barmoni- 
ous in all its main parts. If it be a Con- 
federacy, the appointment or election of 
President should be by the States alone; if 
it be a Democracy, then it should be by 
the people as one people. Itis almost cer- 
tain that a mixture of the twu great prin- 
ciples, if not modified, must inevitably 
lead, in the process of time, to conflict and 
separation. 


The great weakness in all republics is a- 


want of fixed forms and established orders 


in society, by which the conservative in- - 


terests and wealth of the community may 


become permanently identified with the - 


Government and its administration. Ne 
Government can last unless it commands 
the regard and support of the virtuous and 
intelligent portion of society. Any Gov- 
ernment whose practical operation drives 


all this class from any interest in its honors - 
and its action must necessarily fall into . 


corruption, degradation, and speedy disso- 
lution. In these Southern States, our slaves, 
which occupy the lower strata of society, 
give us the ranks and classes ont of which 
a conservative government can be formed. 


And if the action of the separate States . 


can be felt and acknowledged in the habit- 


ual administration of Government, then we - 


shall be able to secure through thema sub- 
stitute for the great landed interest and he- 
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reditary classes in other forms of govern- 
ment, so essential to the. stability and con- 
servative firmness ef any form of govern- 
ment calculated to command the perma- 
nent support of the virtuous and intelli- 
gent. 

The Northern States are doomed to great 
conflict and confusion amongst themselves 
from the want of a conservative basis of 
society in any acknowledged ranks or or- 
ders in the organization of their political 
and social system, and they must, in all 
probability, run from absolute Democracy 
jnto anarchy and civil war, and thence into 
a military despotism. Under a military 
despotism they will become dangerous to 
us; and when we emerge from this gia 
ble war, there will be many pretexts 
duce us to adopt a more military and abso- 
lute form of government also. It will re- 
quire all the wisdom and firmness of an 
enlightened public opinion to shape our 
Government so as to avoid the calamities 
of a consolidated military form of govern- 
ment. The existence of an army, the 
largest, in proportion to our white popula- 
tion, that has ever been created by any 
people, will add greatly to this danger. 


The mode of electing the President of 
the Confederate States, is not the only de- 
fect in our Constitution. The Cabinet must 
be made amenable to Congress. The Eng- 
lish system should obtain. 

Moreover, the naturalization laws should 
be altered. No man not born in the soil 
should ever be permitted to become a citi- 
zen of the Confederate States. Citizen- 
ship should be put at the Roman standard. 
Is it true that Congress, in secret session, 
framed a law in regard to naturalization— 
limiting, if not abolishing the old law, and 
that President Davis vetoed it? 





Here is a story about Priczand Pot, 
which is much relished in the armies of 
the Southwest ; and to the truth of which 
every man will swear. 

While Prick and Po.x were at Corinth, 
a Captain in command of the pickets, 
came to General Pricey’s tent, in which 
General Pox happened at the time to be, 
and said the enemy’s pickets were too 
strong for him; what must he do? 

“Take yotr whole company,” replied 
General Price. 

In five minutes, the Captain returned 
and said the enemy’s pickets were too 
strong for him. 

“Take a battalion,” replied Gen. Paice. 
Five minutes had not elapsed, before the 
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Major in command of the battalion, return- 
ed with the same statement—the enemy’s 
pickets too strong for him. 

“ Order out a regiment,” said Gen. Price, 
in tones of excitement, to one of his Aids. 

The Colonel of the regiment ordered 
out, returned in about five minutes, saying 
the enemy’s pickets were too strong for 
him. 

“Order a brigade!” thundered Price to 
his Aids. 

In less than five minutes, the Brigadier 
General returned with the same story—the 
enemy’s pickets too strong for him. 

General Prics, now thoroughly aroused, 
uttered a violent expletive, and declared 
he would go in person to see what these 
mysterious statements about the enemy’s 
pickets could possibly mean. 

General Potx, also much mystified and 
excited, waited in the tent to hear General 
Prick’s report. 

He had but five minutes to wait, before 
General Price returned at full speed, with 
the same story—the enemy’s pickets too 
strong for him. 

General Potk, utterly amazed, demanded 
an explicit report. 

* To tell you the truth, General,” said 
Price, “I came back because I was scar- 
ed.” 

“ What did you see ?”’ 

“]T saw,” replied General Price, “a co 
lossal white figure, which seemed at least 
twenty feet high. It strode towards me 
with threatening gesticulations: I waited 
until it was within five feet of me, and 
then fired. every barrel of both my revol- 
vers into it. Seeing that my bullets pro- 
duced no effect upon it, 1—to be honest— 
turned and ran as hard as I could.” 

More astonished than ever, Gen. Potk 
inquired— 

“Did it speak to you?” 

“ Yes,” replied General Price, “it did 
speak to me.” 

“ Well, what did it say ?” 

“It said that it was’’—and here General 
Price hesitated. 

“‘It said that it was’ what?” inquired 
Gen. Polk. 

A d—d long time between drinks ! 





Telegraph men have their trials here be- 
low, as well as other less electric béings. 
Witness the “ Moddle” and accompanying 




















letter from Mr. Samuel Henderson, which 
came to the Southern Telegraph Com- 
pany, in Richmond, some years ago. 
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November the 22 1858 


Dere Sir I have coneluded to Send youe 
A few lines A pattent For A telegraph A 
crose en top of the Watter of the ocean or 
A penentealy or neck of Watter I have 
never Bene at the Sea to vew it But if the 
Watter 1s Still A Board or Plank Wodt 
Sink if thar Was Square Boxes of pine 
put Down not Eighty feet And Sumthing 
are tight Pit in them Filed With are if it 
Runs in Flack it Will pase Round and not 
Swlep theme af it could Be ancored at 
Eaah Side. Perhaps the Waves Would 
not Rage to Iingere it Thare is Situated 
on My Farm A Rige Resembitng a Wave 
of the Sea and Strate Some Distance Ex- 
cuse Me I Live nere St clairsvill Belmont 
County Ohio Samurt HENDERSON 

(Direct to Harrisville Harison co Ohio 

If you Think this worth Axamination 


you can pass it ore if Not Send A few 
lines By the Return Male. 8. A. 





Jsssz Houmss is the name of the “ Fool 
Killer,” employed by the Milton (N. C.) 
Chronicle. He is supposed to carry a great 
club, with which he beats out the brains 
of fools. Since the war broke out, all the 
fools he has killed have been knaves. <As 
for example : 


In Pittsylvania I nabbed a “ patriotic” 
lark who charged soldiers five dollars a 
piece for taking them packages of cloth- 
ing. You see he was going to Winchester 
any how, and a parcel of neighbours wish- 
ing to send their sons clothing, &c., put 
them in a big box and paid the freight to 
Richmond, from which point to Winches- 
ter the box, as I was informed, went free, 
my hero, having little or no trouble with 
it ; | pan there he made each soldier 
shell out five dollars on the bundle. My 
indignation was so great, that on collaring 
him, I walked into him with my club with- 
out pausing for an explanation or to learn 
his name, and made him “ walk-talk gin- 
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ger-blue, get over on ‘tother side of Jor 
dan,” where the road is a hard one to 
travel. 


When Jesse is out of employment, let 
him come to Richmond. What would he 
do with a man who would carry on Sun- 
day a barrel of snacks—each snack com- 
posed of a slice of meat, between two sli- 
ces of bread—and sell them to Gen. Lee’s 
soldiers at a dollar a piece? What would 
he do with a man who would boast that 
he had made $65 on a barrel of apples, 
sold to the soldiers? Such a man is said 
to live in Richmond. 


THE VIRGINIANS. .- 


We find, in the Washington Republican, 
a bitter Abolition sheet, and the especial 
organ of Lixcotn, the following editorial 
remarks upon the spirit and heroism of the 
people of the Old Dominion. Considering 
its source, the compliment is certainly an 
extraordinary one: 


If there has been any decadence of the 
manly virtues in the Old Dominion, it is 
not because the present generation has 
proved itself either weak or cowardly or 
unequal to the greatest emergencies. No 
people, with so few numbers, ever put into 
the field and kept there so long troops more 
numerous, brave, or efficient, or produced 
Generals of more merit, in all the kinds 
and grades of military talent. It is nota 
worn-out and effete race which has pro- 
duced Lee, Johnston, Jackson, Ashby, and 
Stuart. It is nota worn-out and effete race 
which for eighteen months has defended 
its capital against the approach of an ene- 
my close upon their borders, and outnum- 
bering them thirtytoone. Itis not a worn- 
out and effete race which has preserved 
substantial popular unity under all the 
strain and pressure and sacrifices of this 
unprecedented war. “Let history,” as was 
said of another raee, “ which records their 
unhappy fate as a people, do justice to their 
rude virtues as men.” 

, They are fighting madly in a bad cause, 
but they are fighting bravely. They have 
few cewards and,no traitors. The hard- 
ships of war are endured without a mur- 
mur by all classes, and the dangers of war 
without flinching, by the newest conscripgs, 
while their gentry, the offshoot of their 
peculiar social system, have thrown them- 
selves into the camp and field with all the 
dash and high spirit of the European mo- 
blesse of the middle ages, risking, without 
apparent concern, upon a desperate adven- 
ture, all that men value, and after a gene- 
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ration of peate and repose and security, 
which had not emasculated them, present- 
ing to their enemies a trained and intrepid 
front, as of men born and bred to war. 





The beautiful lines on the death of the 
daughter of our illustrious General-in-Chief, 
which we have been fortunate enough to 
obtain, ought not to have been kept out of 
print so long. 


Died, at Jones’ Springs, Warren county, 
N. C., Oct. 20th, Annie Carter Lun, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Robt. E. Lee, C. 8. A. 


“ Earth to ea@th, and dust to dust,” 
Saviour in thy word we trust, 
Sow we now our precions grain 
Thou shalt raise it up again; 
Plant we the terrestrial root 
Which shall bear celestial fruit; 
Lay a bud within the tomb 
That a flower in Heaven may bloom. 
Severed are no tender ties 
Though in Death’s embrace she lies, 
For the lengthened chain of love 
Stretches to her home above. 
Mother, in thy bitter grief 
Let this thought bring sweet relief, 
—Mother of an angel now— 
God Himself hath crowned thy brow 
With the thorns the Saviour wore, 
Blessed art thou evermore. 
Unto Him thou dost resign 
A portion of the life was thine. 


“ Earth to earth and dust to dust,” 
Sore the trial—sweet the trust, 
Father—thou who seest Death 
Reaping grain at every breath, 

As his'sickle sharp he wields 

O’er our bloody battle- fields, 

Murmur not that now he weaves 

His sweet flower into his sheaves, 

Taken in her early prime 

Gathered in the summer time, 

Autumn’s blast she sball not know 

Never shrink from winter’s snow. 

Sharp the pang which thou must feel 

Sharper than the foeman’s steel, 

For thy fairest flower is hid 

Underneath the coffin’s lid; 

O’er her grave thou dropst no tear, 
Warrior stern must thou appear, 
Crushing back the tide of grief 
Which in vain demands relief; 
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Louder still thy country cries, ‘ 

At thy feet it bleeding lies, 

And before the patriot aow 

Husband, Father, both must bow. 

But unnumbered are thy friends, 

And from many a home ascends 

Earnest, heartfelt prayers for thee 

“ As thy days thy strength may be.” 
TENRLLA. 


Of Gen. Lee, a writer for the Savannah 
Republican relates the subjoined anecdote 
* 


During the time the army was in Mary- 
land, an officer of high position in the 
country suggested a number of reasons to 
‘Gen. Lee in support of a grave measure 
then under discussion. Among others, he 
remarked to him that he was trusted by his 
government, had the hearts of his soldiers, 
and possessed the entire confidence of his 
country, and that the Army, the Govern- 
ment and People relied implicitly upon his 
patriotism and genius, ‘Tears rushed to his 
eyes, and he exclaimed: “ Do not say that 
—do not say that—I am sensible of my 
weakness, and such a responsibility as your 
remark implies would crush me to the 
earth.” He said in the same conversation 
that there was nothing he so much desired 
as peace and independence. All he had, 
and all he hoped for—all that ambition 
could suggest or glory give—lhe would free- 
ly surrender them all to stop the flow of 
blood and secure freedom to the country. 
He did not doubt that these blessings would 
come in due season; but he wanted them 
now, and would readily sacrifice every 
thought of personal aggrandizement to save 
the life of even one soldier. 








THE ODORS OF HELL. 


Our readers have heard of the explosion 
of a rifled one hundred and ‘twenty-five 
pounder, which occurred at Columbus, Ky., 
on the 10th of November, last year, by 
which the lamented Capt. Kilter and eight 
others were instantly killed, and many 
dangerously wounded. Among the injured 
were Col. Pickett, of the Engineer Corps, 
Major Rucker, of Conscript immortality, and 
Lieut. Gen. Polk. 

With the gun, the magazine beneath it 
exploded, filling the air with dust and 
earth and shell, and with fragments of 
timbers and iron by-which the gun was 
moved, e 

Rucker was blown from “the embank- 
ment that surrounded the gun. When he 
had partially recovered his senses, he felt 
some one beside him. The air was so 
densely filled with smoke and powder that 
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the sufferers could not see, and breathing 
was painful and difficult. 

Rucker asked who he was that lay be- 
side him. “I am Gen. Polk,” was the al- 
most inaudible answer. 

“This is hell, aint it General ?” inquired 
Rucker. 

“It smells like it, 1 believe,’”’. answered 
the General. 


-_— ‘ 


A correspondent of the Greenville (Ala.) 
Observer saw something done at the depot 
one day which made him feel queer. He 
went home and committed his “ phelinks”’ 
to paper, as follows: 


Oh, dear Jadies! who visit the railroad de- 
pot, 
And on each others lips such sweet kisses 
bestow, 
Do you think, while your smacks so de- 
lightfully sound, | 
On the poor hungry men who are standing 
around ? 
You possess, I admit, all the virtues and 
graces, 
Brilliant eyes, lovely forms, pure hearts and 
sweet faces, 
But remember, however feasts please the 
partakers, 
‘Tis death to*look on, for the starving spec- 
tators, 
And in feasts, as you throw, from compas- 
_ sion a bone 
To the poor hungry dogs, who look wistful- 
ly on, 
If nothing we claim from our merits or 
beauty, 
Then give us a few, from a mere sense of 
duty. 


“WAR FRAZES.” 


Josh Billings takes a logikal vu of war 
frazes : 

“On tu Richmond,” that is tu sa, if the 
kussed rebels will allow it. 

“ Parralel lines’ are them kind of lines 
that never kum together. 

“ Millitara necessita’’—ten ofisers and a 
galon of whiska to every three privates. 

“ Onluce the dogs of war;” but muzzle 
the darn critters; if you don’t somebody 
will get hurt. 

“ War of extermination”—this fraze be- 
longs to the komissara department. 

“ Advanse Gard”—this is a gard tha hav 
tu hav in our arma tu keep our fellars from 
pitchin’ intu the enema fruntwards. 

* Rere Gard”—tais is a gard tha hav tu 
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keep our fellers, when tha are surrounded, 
from pitchin’ intu the enema backwards. 

“All quiet on.the Pottermuck”—this 
shows what perfeck subjeckshun our fel- 
lers are under. 

“ Militara straterga”—trying to reduce a 
swamp by ketchin’ the bilyous fever out 
of it. 

“ Pickets”—these are chaps that are cent 
out to borry turbacker of the enema, and 
tu see if the kussed rebels has got a pass. 

[ Northern paper. 


DESPONDENCY. 


The waters in Life’s goblet sink 
Which late were foaming to its brink 
With happiness aglow; 
From every bubble flashing bright 
The sparkling opalescent light 
That only it can show. 


Now, cold and dark they sluggish creep, 
Not bounding on with vig’rous leap 
O’er cares which clog the way, 
From every struggle gaining strength 
Until, the rocks o’erleaped at length 
In limpid pools they lay. 


But sinking, sinking every hour 

"Neath care and sorrow’s carking power, 
They daily run to waste, 

No bubbles now upon them rise 

They glisten not with rainbow dies 
And bitter is their taste. : 


So bitter that the unwelcome draught 
My thirsty spirit will not quaff, 
And scarcely is restrained 
From dashing from my fevered lip 
The stagnant lees I yet must sip 
Before the goblet’s drained. 


But in its waters dark I see 
Reflected faces turned to me, 
And when of them I think, 
I crush despondent thoughts like these, 
Resolving to its bitter lees 
Life’s goblet I will drink. 


Nor has its beauty wholly fled. 
Submissively I bow my head— 
And murmuring thoughts restrain, 
For while each well beloved face 
In life’s dark water’s I can.trace 
They do not flow in vain. 
TENELLA. 
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What songs, odes, articles of lamenta- 
tion in prose and verse, of all surts, have 
been written in behalf of Maryland! Why 
is there no poet to sing the woes and the 
deeds of Missouri? Is it because Sreruine 
Price is unloved by the powers that be? 
Let us place on record at least one of the 
manly resolutions of the First Missouri 
Brigade, at a meeting held at Abbeville, 
Mississippi, to take into consideratiun the 
outrages committed by Yankee soldiers in 
North-east Missouri, and particularly the 
murder of ten citizens of Missouri at Pal- 
myra by Gen. McNiel: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
meeting Missouri is still loyal to the South, 
and true to the Confederate cause; and al- 
though when this war first broke out, and 
before we could defend our soil and our 
homes, the brutal invader of the North 
overrun the whole State—garrisoned every 
important town, burned our houses, mur- 
dered our citizens, and committed every 
outrage known in the category of crime, 
n his vain attempts to crush out our liber- 
ties—yet there are thousands who are 
forced by Federal authority to remain at 
home, and thousands who are in the army, 
and have fought in every battle of the war, 
and who are still willipg and anxious to 
strike and continue to strike until the ty- 
rannical horde is driven back; and we re- 
spectfully ask the able and wise Chief 
Magistrate of the Confederate States, not 
only for its bleeding thousands who are 
imploringly looking to him for protection, 
but for its own sake, its great future, its 
boundless resources and its magnificent 
dimensions, to extend to Missouri the pow- 
erful wgis of his protection, to bring its 
partisan rangers, its citizens, its thousands 
of true Southern men and women under 
the effects of the retaliatory measures of 
the Confederacy, as has been in other 
States, so that our citizen soldiery shall not 
be brutally murdered on their own soil, 
and bystheir own firesides, with impunity, 
and we will be satisfied to follow the stars 
and bars of the South until the last battle 
of this Revolution is fought. 


That these officers speak of what they 
do know, and mean what they say, we 
do not doubt, since the Yankees themselves 
have proved that of all the rebels the 
“Missourians are terribly in earnest.” 
As a stimulus to the performance of what 
the Missourians promise in their resolu- 
tion—if stimulus be needed at all— we ap- 
pend a verse from Thompson's spirited 
poem, “A Word with the West.” 
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Mighty men of Missouri come forth to the 
call, 
With the ‘rush of your rivers when tem- 
pests appal 
And the torrents their sources un- 
seal, 
And this be the watchword of one and of 
all— 
‘Remember the butcher McNiel!” 





A contributor to the Mzsseneer calls at- 
tention to “certain passages of Scripture, 
applicable te the people of the South, now 
sO anxious to get out of the army and so 
eager to make money by extortion, specu- 
lation, and official corruption.” 

The first passage occurs in the 20th 
chapter of Ezekiel, beginning at the 45th 
verse, and reads thus: 


45. Moreover the word of the Lord came 
to me, saying, 

46. Son of man, set thy face toward the 
South, and drop thy word toward the 
South, and prophesy against the forest of 
the South field ; 

47. And say to the forest’of the South, 
Hear the word of the Lord; Thus saith 
the Lord God: Behold I will kindle a fire 
in thee, and it shall devour every green 
tree in thee, and every dry tree; the figm- 
ing flame shall not be quenched, and all 
faces from the South to the North shall be 
burned therein. , 

48. And all flesh shall see that I the 
Lord have kindled it; it shall not be 
quenched. 

49. Then said I, Ah Lord God! they say 
of me, Doth he not speak parables. 


The other passage is found in the 22nd 
chapter of Luke, beginning at the 35th 
verse, and reads as follows: 


35. And he said unto them, When I sent 
you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, 
lacked ye anything? And they said, Noth. 
ing. 

36. Then said he unto them, But now he 
that hath a purse, let him take it, and like- 
wise his scrip, and he that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment and buy one. 


Our contributor, who claims to be “only 
a simple Bible reader, no interpreter,” 
thinks “these passages should be laid to 
heart, foreshadowing,.as they do, the tre- 
mendous assault to be made by the Yan- 
kee hordes upon the South during the win- 
ter and spring, and inculcating, in lan- 
guage not to be mistaken, the imperative 
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duty of immediate preparation, even to the 
selling of garments to procure arms, and 
the prompt reinforcement of our armies, 
even to the extent of those who have 
purses and own serip, but have hitherto 
held back and sought to escape the obliga- 
tions of patriotism by buying substitutes, 
in order that they themselves may stay 
snugly, warmly, and safely at home, piling 
money upon money, while their brethren 
are in the field enduring all the rigours of 
a winter that promises to be more severe 
' than any we have had for years.” 


eee 


We commend to the high officers, civil 
and military, between whom and the 
Southern press there is not that cordial 
good feeling which could and should be, a 
few words from Victor Hugo’s speech at 
Brussels : 


“T propose a toast to the press—to the 
* press of all nations—to a free press—to a 
press powerful, glorious, and fertile. Gen- 
tlemen, the press is the light of the social 
world, and wherever there is light there is 
something of Providence. Thought is 
something more than a right—it is the very 
breath of man. He who fetters thought, 
Strikes at man himself. To speak, to write, 
to print, to publish, are a point of right 
identical things. They are circles con- 
stantly enlarging themselves” from intelli- 
gence into action. They are sounding 
waves of thought. Of all these circles— 
of all these rays of the human mind—the 
widest is the press, The diameter of the 
press is the diameter of civilization itself. 
With every diminution of the liberty of 
the press there is a corresponding diminu- 
tion of civilization. 


Where the free press is checked, we 
may say that the nutrition of the human 
family is withheld. The press is force. 
Why? Because it is intelligence. Is is the 
living clarion; it sounds the reveille of 
nations; it loudly announces the advent 
of justice; it holds no account of night, 
except to salnte the dawn ; it becomes day, 
and warns the world. Sometimes, how- 
ever, strange occurrence! it is it that gets 
warnings. This is like the owl repri- 
manding the crow of the cock. Yes, in 
certain countries, the press is oppressed. 
Is ita slave? No; an enslaved press is 
an impossible junction of words. 


Gentlemen, in the age in which we live 

~ there is no salvation without the liberty of 

the press, but, on the contrary, misdirec- 
tion, shipwreck, disaster every where.”’ 
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The charade below is given not so much 
for its poetical beauties as for the sake of 
the “ Living Name,” which it mysterious- 
ly envelops : 


My First is seen on a field of green, 
And a lucky elf is he, 

The joy and sport of all the Court, 
Though a squire of low degree. 


He has no gold, (though I am told 
He strips the richest bare,) 

But four gay suits, and a pair of boots, 
While kings his playmates are. 


He’s rarely low, he’d have you know, 
E’en when he maketh game, 

He wields the power of Court and Bower, 
Oh, guess that gallant’s name! 


The tenderest tie that you or I 
May ever hope to own, 

A precious trust, of dust to dust, 
Is by my Second shown. 


My whole shall cause the world to pause, 
And gaze with wondering eyes— 

A living Name, a deathless Fame, 
A soldier brave and wise. 


Lincoln has delivered another Message. 
Two specimens of its style we embalm 
for the admiration of future generations. 
One may be styled the “ Inspissated Logic 
of Finance.” Here itis: : 


“Certainly it is not so easy to pay some- 
thing as it is to pay nothing ; but it is easier 
to pay a large sum than it is to pay a larger 
one. And it is easier to pay any sum 
when we are able than it is to pay it before 
we are able.” 


_ The other may be denominated “ Stump 
Eloquence in a State Paper.’ ’Here it is: 


“ Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. We, of this Congress and this ad- 
ministration, will be remembered in spite 
of ourselves. No personal significance or 
insignificance can spare one or another of 
us. The fiery trial through which we pass 
will light us down in honor or dishonor to 
the latest generation.” 


If anythifig more choice than these 
specimens ever emanated from the Presi- 
dent of twenty millions of white people. 
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we are not aware of its existence. And 
this is the man the Yankees delight to 
honour. “ Mein Got! vot a peoples.” 


P. W. ALEXANDER, the war correspondent 
of the Savannah Republican, whose tempe- 


rate and sound opinions in all matters are 
well known in all parts of the Confederacy, 
has pronounced a verdict on the Chief Ma- 
gistrate, which deserves to be rescued from 
newspaper oblivion. As the opinion of 
an intelligent and fair-minded contempo- 
rary, itis worth preserving: 

“ft is well that the country is at length 
informed of the exact relations which the 
President sustains to the Department of 
War. In the future it will know to whom 
to award the credit justly due to the suc- 
cessful administration of that important de- 
partment, as well as upon whom to visit 
the public censure for its inefficiency. If 
the President claims the right to be con- 
sulted even in the minutest details, and in 
the appointment of the most inferior 
officers, then the President must be held 
responsible for every act of the Depart- 
ment, and for the character and perform- 
ance of all his appointees. The justness 
of this rule is so obvious, that the subject 
may be dismissed without further remark, 
unless it be to say that the application of 
the rule to Messrs. Walker and Benjamin, 
the predecessors of Gen. Randolph, will 
enable the reader to determine upon whom 
rests the responsibility for the manner in 
which our military affairs were conducted 
daring the time they held the portfolio of 
war. 

No censure of the Chief Magistrate. is 
implied by this remark. My sole object is 
to state a historical fact, to wit: that the 
President is not only accountable for the 
manner in which the War Office has been 
administered heretofore, but for the nature 
and conduct of the campaign in the field, 
so far as the same could be mapped out 
and directed by himself here in Richmond. 
It is not understood that he seeks to avoid 
this responsibility. It would appear, on 
the contrary, if acts have any significance, 
that he designs to exercise in the future the 
same authority he hasin the past. He feels, 
doubtless, that the character of his admin- 
istration, as well as the final establishment 
of our independence, is entirely dependent 
upon the successful management of our 
military affairs; and hence he does not 
hesitate to take upon himself the supreme 
direction of affairs, especially in that de- 
partment, npon the successful administra- 
tion of which he rests his own hopes and 
those of the country. 

It were not going too far to say the Pre- 
sident wields. greater power at this time 
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than General Jackson or George III. ever 
aspired to in their palmiest days. He has 
exercised the veto power more frequently, 
perhaps, than ali the Presidents of the 
United States ever did, and always with 
success. In no instance that has come to 
my knowledge, either in the Provisional or 
present Congress, did he ever fail to carry 
his point as against the Congress. He has 
been defeated at times in some of his ap- 
pointments to office, but in the end it is 
said, he has invariably secured the canfir- 
mation of his nominees. Nor is it known 
that he has ever been prevailed upon to 
yield to the public desire, when different - 
from his own, except in the appointment 
of General Price, and the transfer of Mr. 
Benjamin from the Department of War, to 
that of Foreign Relations. No public man 
in our history ever stootl closer by his 
friends, or conceded less to those who had 
crossed his path or arrayed themselves 
amongst his personal or political enemies. 
A man of great nerve and imperturbable 
coolness, combined with remarkable cour- 
tesy, or the most freezing politeness, as oc- 
casion may require, he yet manages as the 
Chief Magistrate of a Confederacy of sove-s 
reign States, under the limitations of a writ- 
ten Constitution, and during a war waged, 
in part, in vindication of the rights of the 
States, to wield a power almost unlimited, 
and to exercise supreme control in every 
department of the Government. 

Let us hope, however, that great as are 
the powers which the President claims and 
exercises, he seeks to use them for what 
he considers: the good of the country. No 
man ought to feel so deep an interest in 
the final issue of our struggle as he, and no 
person, one would think, would be more 
likely to exert himself in all faithfulness to 
render the revolution that now convulses 
the continent, a success to ourselves and a 
blessing to posterity. It would be a won- 
der if he did not have his personal parti- 
alities and private griefs, like any other 
man. Indeed, there are those who believe 
—let us hope, without reason—that he has 
not always been exempt from the influ- 
ence of such feelings, even in the gravest 
matters of State and war. 

No man ever incurred greater responsi- 
bility than that which now rests upon the 
President of the Confederate States. No 
official act of his is without its influence 
upon the fortunes of our country and the 
millions who are to come after him. 
Whilst, therefore, the codrdinate branches 
of the Government should gently but firmly 
restrain him, should he attempt to transcend 
the bounds of legitimate authority, the peo- 
ple and authorities everywhere, on the 
other hand, should, with one heart and one 
mind, hold up his hands and extend to him 
a cordial support in all that is right and 
proper. 
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AUSE AND CONTRAS§ 


AN ESSAY ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
By T. W. MAC MAHON, 
OVER 5,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE MONTH! 


R@sr This truly beautiful, genial, and profound production of genius and patr 
has met with a success in the sunny South, unparalleled and unanticipated. In thé 
kpace of THIRTY DAYS over FIVE THOUSAND copies of it have been sold; and the prais® 
ALL who have read it are spontaneous and unqualified. It is not only the best, but 0 
nost charming Southern book ever printed. 

Bas” From long and earnest reviews of it in the press. we make thé following few 
brief extracts -— 

“The author lays his foundations deep and broad—giving a rapid and lucid history of 
slavery, as it existed from very remote ages to the present time—showing that it ‘con- 
stituted an integral element in the progress and greatness of the most remarkable govern- 
meénts that ever existed.’ His history of races, and comparison of their capacities for 
progress and empire, will strike every intelligent reader as being as able in deductions as 
it is remarkable in research and varied learning. He conveys, in a small compass, the 
peculiar traits of the negro race, physical, moral, and mental, and makes apparent the 
impassable gulf which God has placed between him and the white man; forever pre- 
venting the equality of the two races—the negro doomed to inferiority throughout all 
ages, past, present, and future.”—Richmond Whig. 

“The policy of the Lincoln Administration is reviewed, the victories of the war enu- 
merated, and the author conciudes with a peroration of thrilling eloquence.” —Richmond 
Enquirer. 

“ The author treats all the subjects growing out of the slavery dispute with an acute- 
ness of analysis and a grace of style that give a wonderful freshness to subjects which 
have been hackneyed by other writers, and has produced in the whole a popular and 
graceful exposition of Southern political philosophy.’—Richmond Examiner. 


“The historical statement in the concluding pages, of the conduct of the North since 
the beginning of the sectional troubles, and especially of the Federal Administration, to- 
wards the South, is masterly. It isa simple record of facts, and less ornate than any 
other part of the publication; but he must be a man of ice whose blood that unvarnished 
story does not cause to boil in every vein. ’— Dispatch. 

“The author’s statements are lucid—his logic no less vigorous than aceurate—his re- 
flections judicious, and his style pleasing.” —Petersburg Express. 

“We wish that the proofs embodied in this work could be laid before the whole North. 
They would carry conviction to the minds of some ‘who now grope amidst the darkness 
which the sable divinities of Abolitionism spread, like a pall, over the minds of the peo- 


ple.” —Lynchburg Virginian. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR. 
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THE GREAT SENSATION BOOK: 


CAUSE AND CONTRAST 


AN ESSAY ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
By T. W. MAC MAHON. 
OVER 5,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE MONTH! 


ja This truly beautiful, genial, and profound productibn of genius and patriotism, 
smet with a success in the sunny South, unparalleled and unanticipated. In the short 
ace Of THIRTY DAYS @Ver FIVE THOUSAND copies of it have been sold; and the praises of 
1, who have read it are spontaneous and unqualified. It is not only the best, but the 
yst charming Southern book ever printed. 


{4 From long and earnest reviews of it in the press, we make the following few 
ief extracts :-— 





#° The author lays his foundations deep and bréddgiving a rapid and lucid history of 
avery, as it existed from very remote ages to the present time—showing that it ‘con- 
jiuted an integral element in the progress and greatness of the most remarkable govern- 
ents that ever existed.’ His history of races, and comparison of their capacities for 
mgress and empire, will strike every intelligent reader as being as able in deductions as 
is remarkable in research and varied learning. He conveys, in a small compass, the 
eculiar traits of the negro race, physical, moral, and mental, and makes apparent the 
passable gulf which God has placed between him and the white man; forever pre- 
vuting the equality of the two races—the negro doomed to inferiority throughoat all 
yes, past, present, and future.”—Richmond Whig. 


‘The policy of the Lincoln Administration is reviewed, the victories of the war enu- 
erated, and the author concludes with a peroration of thrilling eloquence.” —Richmond 
nguirer. 


“The author treats all the subjects growing out of the slavery dispute with an acute- 

ess of analysis and a grace of style that give a wonderful freshness to subjects which 
ave been hackneyed by other writers, and has produced in the whole a popular and 
raceful exposition of Southern political philosophy.”-—Richmond Examiner. 


“The historical statement in the concluding pages, of the conduct of the North since 
he beginning of the sectional troubles, and especially of the Federal Administration, to- 
yards the South, is masterly. It is a simple record of facts, and less ornate than any 
ther part of the publication; but he must be a man of ice whose blood that unvarnished 
ory does not cause to boil in every vein. —Dispatch. 

“The author's statements are lucid—his logic no less vigorous than accurate—his re- 
lections judicious, and his style pleasing.”—Petersburg Express. 

“We wish that the proofs embodied in this work could be laid before the whole North. 
they would carry conviction to the minds of some who now grope amidst the darkness 
hich the sable divinities of Abolitionism spread, like a pall, over the minds of the peo- 


pie, Lynchburg Virginian, 
Price, ONE DOLLAR. 


ALSO, JUST READY—SECOND EDITION: 


THE SOUTHERN SPY: 


Letters on the Policy and Inauguration of the Lincoln War; written anonyinously in 
Vashington and elsewhere, by Edward A. Pollard of Virginia, author of “ Black 
Diamonds.” 

ConTents—1. Letter to President Lincoln, written at Washington. 2. Letter to Prési- 
lent Lincoln, written at Washington. 3. Letter to President Lincoln, written at Wash- 
ington. 4. Letter to President Lincoln, written near the Government, 5. Letter to the 
Editor of ———, written in Maryland. 6. Letter to Secretary Seward, written in Mary- 
land. 7. Letter to President Lincoln, written in Maryland. 8. Letter to Dr. Tyng, writ- 
tes in Baltimore. 9. Letter to General Scott, written in Maryland. 10. Letter to Mr. 
Everett, written in Maryland. 11. Letter to Secretary Seward, on the Surrender of 
Messrs: Mason and Slidell, written in Richmond. Ya. 


Price, FIFTY CENTS. 
WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and Booksellers, 


Jan. 62. 145 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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THE GREAT SENSATION BOOK: 


CAUSE AND CONTRAST. 


AN ESSAY ON THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
By T. W. MAC. MAHON. 
OVER 5,000 COPIES SOLD IN ONE MONTH! 


B@= This truly beautiful, genial, and profound production of genius’ and patriotism, 
has met with a success in the sunny South, unparalleled and unanticipated. In the short 
space of THIRTY DAYS oVer FIVE THOUSAND copies of it have been sold; and the praises of 
ALL who have read it‘are spontaneous and unqualified. It is not only the best, but the 
most charming Southern book ever printed. 





Bes" From long and earnest reviews of it in the press, we make the following few 
brief extracts :-— 


“The author lays his foundations deep and broad—giving a rapid and lucid history of 
slavery, as it existed from very remote ages to the preSent time—showing that. it”‘con- 
stituted an integral element in the progress and greatness of the most remarkable govern- 
ments that ever,existed.’ His history of races, and comparison of their capacities for 
progress and empire, will strike every intelligent-readeras being as able in deductions as 
it is remafkable in research aml varied learning. He éonveys, ina small compass, the 
peculiar traits of the negro race, physical, moral, and mental, and makes apparent the 
impassable gulf which God has placed between him and the white man; forever pre- 
venting the equality of the two races—the negro doomed to inferiority throughout all 
ages, past, present, and future.”—Richmond Whig. 





“The policy of the Lincoln Administration is reviewed, the victories of the war enu 
merated, and the author concludes with a, peroration of thrilling eloquence.” —Richmond 
Enquirer. 


“ The author treats all the subjects growing out of the slavery dispute with an acute- 
ness,of analysis and.a grace of style that give a wonderful freshness to subjects which 
have been hackneyed by other writers, and has produced in the whole a popular and 
graceful exposition of Southern political philosophy,’”—Richmond Examiner. 


“The /histotical statement in the ¢ori¢luding ‘pages, of the, conduct of the North since 
the. beginning of the sectional troubles, and especially of the Federal Admjnistrafion, to- 
warcls the South, is masterly. It is a simple record of facts, and less ornate than any 
other part of the publication; but he must be a man of ice whose blood that unvarnished 
story does not cause’to boil in every vein. ’—Dispatch. 


“The author’s statements are lucid—his logic “no less vigorous than accurate—his re- 
fiections judicious, and his style pleasing.”——Petersburg Express. 

“We wish that the proofs embodied in this work could be laid before the whole North. 
They would cariy conviction to the minds of some who now gtope amidst the darkness 
which the sable divinities of Abolitionism spread, like a pall, over the minds of the peo- 


ple.” —Lynchburg Virginian, 
Price, ONE DOLLAR. 


ALSO, JOST READY—SECOND EDITION: 
THE SOUTHERN SPY. 


Letters on the Policy and Inauguration of the Lincoln War; written anonymously in 
Washington amd elsewhere, by Edward A. Pollard of. Virginia, author of.“ Black 
Diamonds.” 

Contexts—1. Letter to President Lincoln; written at Washington. 2. Letter to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, written at Washington. 3. Letter to President Lincoln, written at Wash- 
ington. 4. Letter to President Lincoln, written near the Government. 5. Letter to the 
Editor of , written in Maryland. 6. Letter to Secretary Seward, written in Mary- 
land. 7. Letter to President Lincoln, written in Maryland. 8 Letter to Dr. Tyng, writ-' 
ten in Baltimore. 9. Letter to General Scott, written in Maryland. 10. Letter to Mr. 
Everett, written in Maryland. 11. Letter to Secretary Seward, on the Surrender of 
Messrs. Mason and Slideli, written in Richmond, Va. 


Price, FIFTY CENTS. 


WEST & JOHNSTON, ‘Publishersand Bookselle 
Jan. 62. 145 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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pes> THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By EDWARD A POLLARD. 
WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


Five Thousand Copies already disposed of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of this 
Great Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 








It is a Southern Book by a Southern author! 
Jt is called for by old and young, male and female! 
Its authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. 


PRICE—TWO DOLLARS. By Mail, $2 50. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 
From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer : 


“We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 
War’ that we have hastily peranen, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevity, 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
familiar with his writings. * * * * * * It supplies what is much needed—a 
history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy: 


“¢The First Year of the War’ is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West & Johnston, Richmond, and written by Edward A. Pollard, author of ‘Black Dia- 
monds,’ etc., one of the best informed men upon the political history of this country, and 
a most forcible and vigorous writer. * * * It is a most readabie and instructive 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perusal.” 


From the Charleston Mercury : 


“ From the:teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seems all that the author claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- 
antand vigorous. * * * * In the preseniation of the facts themselves, we have 
nowhere detected any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to the events of the war at the time of their occurrence.” 


From the Richmond Dispatch: 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known to the public as the author of ‘Black Diamonds,’ 
etc. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the au- 
thor, and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has énjoyed unusual facilities for col- 
lecting information, and has made the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as far as we can judge, strictly truthful and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Examiner says: 


“It is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to 
the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the curiosity of all 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig: 


“ The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 
merit of his book. We anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 
tice at length. Messrs. West & Johnston, the publishers, deserve much credit for their 
enterprise.” 





Will be published on Wednesday, August 13th, 


THE PARTISAN LEADER ; 


A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of the Southern lt 
By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally published in 1836; now repub- 
lished, and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware. Price, $i 50; by mail, postage paid, $1 75. 

Address orders to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and Beoteclicrs, 
No. 145 Main Street, Richmond, 
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To Our Subscribpers. 


Our subscribers will confer a great favor by sending us the amount of 
To publish the MressENGER now is costing us double 
what it did formerly; and we are not receiving enough to pay expenses. 
We intend to put forth every effort to continue the Mzssen@Er, though 
we may be compelled to curtail the amount of reading matter; but we 
cannot do so unless our subscribers help us by, sending in their subserip- 
It is impossible for us to send collectors to you, and there- 
fore beg that you will send to us. We cannot think that we shall ap- 
peal 2g to Southern people in vain. 


their indebtedness. 


tzon money. 


CONTENTS. 


. HISTORY OF THE WAR. By Rosert R. Howisoy, 
. SONG OF THE SERGEANT OF THE GUARD, 


EXILE AND EMPIRE. By Wm. M. Burwe .t, 


. THE GUERRILLAS. By S. Tracxtz Watvace, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR. By M. Victor Cousin, 
THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. By May, 


. THE STEEL PEN AND THE HOLE. A Srory or Mystery anp Mis- 


ADVENTURE, 


. “WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF,” ; 

. THE GRAVE OF GRAYSON. By James T. Surevps, 
. FAITH. By May, 

. SKETCHES BY SKITT, : :; 

- THE BURIAL OF LATANE. By Joun R. Tompson 
3. GOSSIP—A DYSPEPSOID, 

. MY WEDDING WEEK, 

5. A WITCH IN THE NURSERY, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE: 

No Plain like Manassas—Want of Forethought in Southern Character— 
History of a Well in Richmond—Lyons’ Visit to England—The “New 
Spirit”—What is It?—Fruitless Victories—Equanimity of Richmond 
People—Lee and Jackson—Value of Opportunity to Military Reputa- 
tion—General Tochman, sketch of His’ Life—Yankee vs. Confederate 
Generals—“ Incomprehensible Courage” — Military Catechism— Who 
will be the Annalist of this War ?—Capt. John Esten Cooke—Beauti- 
ful Thought—Fill up the Army—Squad-driil Association—McClellan’s 
Strategy—Exigencies of the War—Tendency to Genius—Bathing in 
Wine—Giving the Lie—Going to California—Se-ward and Lee-ward— 
Pope and Jaekson—Mother Lincoln's Melodies—Bloomerism, by Thos. 
Snarlyle—McClellan Again in Command—Short-Skirt-Opathy—Valua- 
ble Negro, ° 

NOTICES OF NEW WORKS: 

Cavalry Drill and Sabre Exercise—Macleod’s Milstary Surgery—Gross’ 
Military Surgery—The True Church—Songs of the South—De Bow’s 
Review—Southern Illustrated News, 
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tes? THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By EDWARD A POLLARD. 


WEST .& JOHNSTON, Publishers 
UNPARALLELED -SUCCESS! 


Five Thousand Copies already disposed of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of this 
Great Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 











It is a Southern Book by a Scuthern author! 

It is called for by old and young, male and female! 

Its authenticity cannot be ‘doubte d, and should be read by gt 
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PRICE—TWO DOLLARS. By Mail, $: 


‘ EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 
From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer : 


“We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 
War’ that we have hastily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevit, 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
familiar with his writings. * * * * * * -It supplies what is much needed—a 
history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy : 


“<«The First Year of the War’ is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West &Jolinston, Richmond, and written by Edward A. Pollard, author of ‘Black Dia- 
monds,’ ete., one of the best informed men upon the political history of this country, and 
a most forcible and vigorous writer. * * * It is a most readable and instructive 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perusal.” 


From the Charleston Mercury : 


“ From the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘ The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seems all that the author claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- 
ant and vigorous. * * * * In the preseniation of the facts themselves, we have 
nowhere detected any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to the events of the war at the time of their occurrence. 


From the Richmond Dispatch : 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known to the public as the author of ‘Black Diamonds,’ 
ete. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the sa- 
thor, and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has enjoyed unus sual facilities for col- 
lecting information, and has made the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as far as we can judge, strictly truthful and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Examiner says: 


“Jt is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to 
the interests of the South; that it will not only entice, but repay, the curiosity of all 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig: 


“ The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 
merit of his book. We anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 
tice at length. Messrs. West & Johnston, the pwblishers, deserve much credit for their 
enterprise.” 


Will be published on Wednesday, August 13th, 


THE PARTISAN LEADER; 


A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of the pri pn ‘Confederacy. 
By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally published in 1836; now repub- 
lished, and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware, Price, $i 50; by mail, can paid, $1 75. 

Address orders to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and Booksellers 
No. 145 Main Street, Richmond, 
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Where blossoms exhale, but forever resume-- 
Te impart this aroma, ‘tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet anil the perfume of love. 
Distilled with great care from the choicest Blowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour 
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"TT'o Our Subscribers. 


Our subscribers will confer a great favor by sending us the amount of 
their indebtedness. To publish the MrssENnGER now is costing us double 
what it did formerly; and we are not receiving enough to pay expenses. 
We intend to put forth every effort to continue’ the MzssENeER, though 
we may be compelled to curtail the amount of reading matter; but we 
cannot do so unless our subscribers help us by sending in their subscrip- 
tion money. It is impossible for us to send collectors to you, and there- 
fore beg that you will send to us. We cannot think that we shall ap- 
_ peal now to Southern people in vain. 
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pee THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By EDWARD A POLLARD. . 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


Five Thousand Copies already disposed of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of this 
Great Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 














It is n Southern Book by a Southern author! 
It is called for by old and young, male and female! 
Its authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. 


PRICE—TWO DOLLARS. By Mail, $2.50. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. ' 
From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer : 


“We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of thé 
War’ that we have hastily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevit 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
familiar with his writings. * * * © * * {ft supplies what is much needed—a 
history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 
in it, from the beginning down to the defeat of McClell#n’s army near Richmond.” 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy : 


“«The First Year of the War’ is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West & Johnston, Richmond, and written by Edward A. Pollard, author of ' Black Dia- 
monds,’ ete., one of the best inforttied men upon the political history of this country, and 
a most forcible and vigorous writer. * * * It is a most readable and instructive 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perufal.” 


From the Charleston Mercury: 


“ Ffom the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seems all that the author claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- 
ant and yigorous. * * * * In the presentation of the facts themselves, we have 
nowhere detected any tendency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to the events of the war at the time of their occurrence.” 


From the Richmond Dispatch: 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known to thé public as the author of ‘Black Tjamonds,’ 
etc. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the au: 
thor, atid will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has enjoyed unusual facilities for col- 
lecting information, and has inade the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as far as we can judge, strictly truthful and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Examiner says: 


“It is the most elaborate and valuable litérary contribution that has yet been made to 


the interests of the South; that it will not only étfitice, but repay, the curiosity of all 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig: 


* The well known ability and diligencé of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 
metit of his book. We anticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 


ticé at length. Messrz. West & Johnston, the publishefs, deserve much etedit for their 
enterprise.” 








Will be published on Wednésday, August 13th, 


THE PARTISAN LEADER ; 


A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of the Southern Confederacy. 
By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally published in 1836; now repub- 
lished, and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware. Price, $i 50; by mail, postage paid, $1 75. 

Address orders to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers and Bookselle 
3 No. 145 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from -the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resune--- 
To impart this aroma, ‘tis the sweetest, the best, 
It steals o’er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Ja the pride of the toilet and the pérfume of love. 
Distilled with great cnre from the choicest Flowers of the South, expressly for the Boudour 
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nas THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By EDWARD A POLLARD. 
WEST & JOHNSTON, Publishers. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


Five Thousand Copies already disposed of, and Twenty Thousand Copies of this 
Great Book will be disposed of by the Ist of January. 
[t is a Southern Book by a Southern author! 
It is called for by old and young, male and female! 
Its authenticity cannot be doubted, and should be read by all. 


PRICE—TWO DOLLARS. By Mail, $2 50 











EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer : 

“We recognize, however, in the few introductory pages of ‘The First Year of the 
War’ that we have has tily perused, truth set forth by this brilliant writer with brevity 
and force, and with that graceful diction which has won the admiration of all who are 
rsencangl with his writings. * * © © * © It supplies what is much needed—a 

history of the first year of the war, the causes that produced it, and the battles fought 

’ 
in it, from the beginhing down to the defeat of McClellan’s army near Richmond.” 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Southern Confederacy: 


“*The First Year of the War is from the large and enterprising publishing house of 
West & Johnston, Richmond. and wrtten by Edw ard A. Pollard, author of ‘ Black Dia- 
monds,’ ete., one of the best informed men upon the political history of this country, and 
a most forcible and vigorous writer, * * * It is a most readable and instructive 
book, gotten up with surprising accuracy, and will repay a careful perusal.” 


From the Charleston Mercury: 


“ From the teeming press of West & Johnston, publishers, Richmond, we have a vol- 
ume of nearly four hundred pages, a history of ‘The First Year of the War.’ The book 
itself seems all that the anthor claims it to be. The style, though not labored is pleas- 
antand vigorous. * * * * Jn the presentation ot the facts themselves, we have 
nowhere detected any temlency towards unfairness of statement. The book may be re- 
garded as a faithtul reflex of the views of the calmer portion of the people of the South, 
in respect to the events of the war at the time of their occurrence.’ 


From the Richmond Dispatch : 


“Mr. Pollard is already well known to the public as the author of ‘Black Diamonds,’ 
etc. The present work is written in the peculiarly animated and racy style of the au- 
thor, and will command an extensive sale. Mr. P. has enjoyed unusual facilities for col- 
lecting information, and has inade the best use of it. The book is written with candor 
and impartiality, and as far as we can judge, strictly truthful and very interesting.” 


The Richmond Examiner says: 


“It is the most elaborate and valuable literary contribution that has yet been made to 
the interests of the South; that it will vot only entice, but repay, the curiosity of all 
readers.” 


From the Richmond Whig: 


“The well known ability and diligence of Mr. Pollard are guarantees of the value and 
merit of his book. Weanticipate much gratification from its perusal, which we will no- 
tice at length. Messrz. West & Johnston, the publishers, deserve much credit for their 
enterprise.” 





Will be published on Wednesday, August 13th, 


THE PARTISAN LEADER; 


A Novel, and an Apocalypse of the Origin and Struggles of the Southern ~<a 
By Judge Beverley Tucker, of Virginia. Originally published in 1836; now repub- 
lished, and edited by Rev. Thos. A. Ware. Price, $i 50; by mail, postage paid, $1 75. 

Address orders to 


WEST & JOHNSTON, . Publishers and es 
No. 145 Main Street, Rich 
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; ’ This Macaz ne, 20 long known to the Southern puviic, enters the new year uncer 


favorable auspices. Having withstcod the exigencies of the worst part of the war 


prepared to avail itself of every facility for development and improvement. Ardent it 


its devotion to the South, the repository always of the pr ‘tions of the first intellects 
r in the land, the MESSENGER approaches its new career in the fall confidence of a 
more extended and ever widening field of usetulness. lready the adoption of the 
CASH SYST F)M._$has produced a marked and healthy influence upon its cir- 
culation. The increase of subscription during the past month satisti>s the proprietors of 
the public’s approbation of the new system, and encourages them to still greater efforts 


in the future. A magazine which presents in a single number articles from CAMPBELL, 
HOWISON BRYANT, BURWELL, McCABE, Miss CRESWELL, Mrs. CLARKE and 
MARGARF STILLING, may rightfully expect the support of the refinement and cul- 
ture of the Sorth. Mr. Hawison’s = History of the War” will be continued thre vchout 
the year. A series of Sketches of the Campaigns in the Peninsular and the Valley will 
appear, together with the wonted varieties of Essays, Tales, Poems, eic. No increase 
in the price of subscription. THREE DOLLARS a year, strictly in advance. No orders 
for the MESSENGER will be attended to unless accompanied wit! 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Proprietors, 
Richmond, Va. 


the cash. Address, 


RG” The postage on the Messenger is 10 cents per quarter, payable in advance. 
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From groves of sweet flowers this perfume was culled, 
Where deep golden summers exalt the perfume, 
Where the breeze from the South in the deep glen is lulled, 
Where blossoms exhale, but forever resunie--- 

~ Te impart this aroma, tis the sweetest, the best, 

It steals o'er the senses as the nectar of Jove, 
To the bouquet of beauty it gives a new zest, 
Is the pride of the toilet and the perfume of love. 
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